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THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW AND ITS VICTIMS. 


Tur Fugitive Slave Law was enacted by Congress in 
September, 1850, received the signature of Howsert Cons, 
[of Georgia,] as Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
of Winiiam R. Kine, [of Alabama,| as President of the 
Senate, and was “approved,” September 18th, of that year, 
by MILLARD FILLMORE, fof New York,] Acting 
President of the United States. | 

The authorship of the Bill is generally ascribed to Jamzs 
M. Mason, Senator from Virginia. Before proceeding to 
the principal object of this tract, it is proper to give a sy: 
nopsis of the Act itself, which was well called, by the New 
York Evening Post, «An Act for the Encouragement of 
Kidnapping.” It is in ten sections. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE LAW. 


Srcrion 1. United States Commissioners ‘ authorized and required to 
exercise and discharge all the powers and duties conferred by this act.” 

Sxcr. 2. Commissioners for the Territories to be appointed by the Supe- 
rior Court of the same. 

Srcr. 3. United States Circuit Courts, and Superior Courts of Territo- 
ries, required to enlarge the number of Commissioners, “with a view to 
afford reasonable facilities to reclaim fugitives from labor,” &e. 

Srecr. 4. Commissioners put on the same footing with Judge ro {the 
United States Courts, with regard to enforcing the Law and its penalties. 

Secr. 5. United States Marshals and Deputy Marshals, who may re- 
fuse to act under the Law, to be fined one thousand dollars, to the use of 
the claimant. If a fugitive escape from the custody of a Marshal, the 
Marshal to be liable for his full value. Commissioners authorized to ap- 
point special officers, and to call out the posse comitatus, ke. 

Sscr. 6. The claimant of any fugitive slave, or his attorney, ‘may 
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pursue and reclaim such fugitive person,” either by procuring a warrant 
from some Judge or Commissioner, ‘or by seizing and arresting such fu- 
gitive, where the same can be done without process ;” to take such fugi- 
tive before such Judge or Commissioner, ‘‘ whose duty it shall be to hear 
and determine the case of such claimant in a summary manner,” and, if 
satisfied of the identity of the prisoner, to grant a certificate to said 
claimant to “remove such fugitive person back to the State or Territory 
from whence he or she may have escaped,” — using “such reasonable force 
or restraint as may be necessary under the circumstances of the case.” 
“In no trial or hearing under this act shall the testimony of such alleged 
fugitive be admitted in evidence.” All molestation of the claimant, in 
the removal of his slave, ‘“‘by any process issued by any court, judge, 
magistrate, or other person whomsoever,” prohibited. : 

Szcr. 7. Any person obstructing the arrest of a fugitive, or attempting 
his or her rescue, or aiding him or her to escape, or harboring and con- 
cealing a fugitive, knowing him to be such, shall be subject to a fine of 
not exceeding one thousand dollars, and to be imprisoned not exceeding 
six months, and shall also “‘forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand dol- 
lars for each fugitive so lost.” 

Secr. 8. Marshals, deputies, clerks and special officers to receive usual 
fees ; Commissioners to receive ten dollars, if fugitive is given up to 
claimant ; otherwise, five dollars; to be paid by claimant. 

Seer. 9. If claimant make affidavit that he fears a rescue of such fu- 
gitive from his possession, the officer making the arrest to retain him in 
custody, and ‘* to remove him to the State whence he fled.” Said officer 
“‘to employ so many persons as he may deem necessary.” All, while so 
employed, to be paid out of the Treasury of the United States.” 

Secr. 10. [This section provides an additional and wholly distinct 
method for the capture of a fugitive ; and, it may be added, one of the 
loosest and most extraordinary that ever appeared on the pages of a stat- 
ute book.] Any person, from whom one held to service or labor has 
escaped, upon making “satisfactory proof” of such escape before any 
court of record, or judge thereof in vacation,—a record of matters so 
proved shall ke made by such court, or judge, and also a description of 
the person escaping, ‘‘ with such convenient certainty as may be ;”—a 
copy of which record, duly attested, ‘‘being produced in any other State, 
Territory or District,” and ‘‘ being exhibited to any Judge, Commissioner, 
or other officer authorized,” —shall be held and taken to be full and con- 
clusive evidence of the fact of escape, and that the service or labor of the 
person escaping is due to the party in such record mentioned ; ” when, on 
satisfactory proof of identity, ‘he or she shall be delivered up to the 
claimant.” ‘Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as requiring the production of a transcript of such record as evidence as 
aforesaid ; but in its absence, the claim shall be heard and determined 
upon other satisfactory proofs competent in law.” 


The names of the NORTHERN men who voted for this 
infamous kidnapping law should not be forgotten. Until 
they repent, and do works meet for repentance, their names 
will stand high and conspicuous on the roll of infamy. Let 
the “slow-moving finger of scorn” point them out, when 
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they walk among men, and the stings of shame, disappoint- 
ment and remorse continually visit them in secret, till they 
are forced to cry, “my punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” As to the Southern men who voted for the Law, they 
only appeared in their legitimate character of oppressors of 
the poor—whom God will repay, in his own time. The 
thousand-tongued voices of their brother’s blood cry against 
them from the ground. 

The following is the vote, in the SENATE, on the en- 
grossment of the bill: — 


Yeas. — Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis (of 
Mississippi), Dawson, A. C. DODGE (of Iowa), Downs, Foote, Houston, 
Hunter, JONES (of Iowa), King, Mangum, Mason, Pearce, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Soulé, Spruance, SEURGHON (of Pennsylvania), Turney, Under- 
wood, Wales, Yulee — 27. 

Nays. — Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, Cooper, Davis (of Massachusetts), 
Dayton, Henry Dodge (of Wisconsin), Greene, Smith, Upham, Walker, 
Winthrop — 12. 

ABSENL, oR NoT Votina.— Benton, Borland, Bright of Indiana, Clarke 
of Rhode Island, Clay, Cass of Michigan, Clemens, Dickinson of New 
York, Douglas of Mlinois, Ewing of Ohio, Felch of Michigan, Hule of New 
Ifampshire, Hamlin of Maine, Miller of New Jersey, Morton, Norris of 
New Hampshire, Phelps of Vermont, Pratt, Sewzrd of New York, Shields 
of Illinois, Whitcomb of Indiana. [Fifteen Northern Senators absent from 
the vote.] 


On the final passage of the bill in the Senate, the yeas 
and nays were not taken. D. S. Dickinson, of New York, 
who had been absent when the vote was taken on the engross- 
ment, spoke in favor of the bill. Mr. Seward was said to be 
absent from the city, detained by ill health. 

When the Bill came up in the HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, (September 12th,) JAMES THOMPSON, 
of Pennsylvania, got the floor,—probably by a previous un- 
derstanding with the Speaker, — and addressed the House in 
support of the Bill. He closed his remarks by moving the 
previous question! It was ordered, and thus all opportunity 
for reply, and for discussion of the Bill, was cut off. The 
Bill was then passed to its third reading — equivalent to 
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enactment —by a vote of 109 Yuas to 75 Nays; as fol- 


lows : — 
YEAS. 


Maine. —Tuomas J. D. Furr, of Calais; Evpringr Gerry, of Wa- 
terford ; NATHANIEL §. LirrLEFIELD, of Bridgton. 

New Hampshire. —Harry Hieparp, of Bath ; Cuanves H. PEASLEE, 
of Concord. 

Massachusetts. —SAMUEL A. Exiot, of Boston. 

New York. —Hiram WALDEN, of Waldensyille. 

New Jersey. —Issac WitpRIck, of Blairstown. 

Pennsylvania. — Mito M. Dinmick, of Stroudsburg; Jos Mann, of 
Bedford; J. X. McoLANAHAN, of Chambersburg ; JoHN Roxsins, Jr., of 
Philadelphia ; THomwas Ross, of Doylestown ; James Tuompson, of Erie. 

Ohio. — Moses HoAguann, of Millersburg; Jonn K. Mixuer, of Mt. 
Vernon ; Joun L. Taytor, of Chillicothe. 

Michigan. — ALEXANDER W. BUELL, of Detroit. 

Indiana. —NAtTHANIEL ALBERTSON, of Greenville ; Wiiv1am J. Brown, 
of Amity; Cyrus L. Dunuam, of Salem; Wittis A. Gorman, of 
Bloomington; JoserH E. McDona.p, of Crawfordsville; Epwarp W 
McGauecuey, of Rockville. 

Illinois. — WiLtiAM H. Bisset, of Belleville; Tuomas L. Harris, of 
Petersburg; Joun A. McCLiernanpd; WiLviAm A. RicHAaRvsoN, of Quincy; 
Timoray R. Youne, of Marshall. 

Jowa. —Suepuerpd Lerrver, of Burlington. 

California. —EDWARD GILBERT. 


[All these Northern tools of Slavery call themselves Dem- 
ocrats! save three— Eliot, of Maxsachusetts, Taylor, of 
Qhio, and McGaughey, of Indiana, who were Whigs. ] 

(U* Every Representative of a slaveholding State, who 
voted at all, voted YEA. Their names are needless, and are 
omitted. 


NAYS. 

Maine. — Otis, Sawtell, Stetson. 

New Hampshire. — Amos Tuck. 

Vermont. — Hebard, Henry, Meacham. 

Massachusetts. — Allen, Duncan, Fowler, Mann. 

Rhode Island. — Dixon, King. 

Connecticut. — Butler, Booth, Waldo. 

New York. — Alexander, Bennett, Briggs, Burrows, Gott, Gould, Hal- 
loway, Jackson, John A. King, Preston King, Matteson, McKissock, Nel- 
son, Putnam, Rumsey, Sackett, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Thurman, Un- 
derhill, Silvester. 

New Jersey. — Hay, King. 

Pennsylvania. — Calvin, Chandler, Dickey, Freedley, Hampton, Howe, 
Moore, Pitman, Reed, Stevens. 

Ohio. — Cable, Carter, Campbell, M. B. Corwin, Crowell, Disney, Evans , 
Giddings, Hunter, Morris, Root, Vinton, Whittlesey, Wood. 

Michgan. — Bingham, Sprague. 
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Indiana. — Fitch, Warlan, Julian, Robinson. 
Ilinors. — Baker, Wentworth. 
Wisconsin. —Cole, Doty, Durkee. 
California. — Wright. 
ABSENT, OR NOT VOTING. 


Andrews, Ashmun (Mass.), Bokee, Brooks, Butler, Casey, Cleveland 
(Conn.), Clarke, Conger, Duer, Gilmore, Goodenow, Grinnell (Mazss.), 
Levin, Nes, Newell, Ogle, Olds, Peck, Phoenix, Potter, Reynolds, Risley, 
Rockwell (Mass.), Rose, Schenck, Spaulding, Strong, Sweetsar, Thompson 
(iowa), Van Dyke, White, Wilmot (Penn.) [33 —all Northern men.] 


[Fifteen Southern Representatives did not vote.] 


Danie, Wexster was not a member of the Senate when 
the vote on the Fugitive Slave Bill was taken. He had been 
made Secretary of State a short time previous. All, how- 
ever, will remember the powerful aid which he gave to the 
new compromise measures, and among them to the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, in his notorious Seventh of March speech, [1850.] 
A few extracts from that Speech will show how heavily the 
responsibility for the existence of this Law rests upon Danie 
WEBSTER : — 


‘“‘T suppose there is to be found no injunction against that 
relation [slavery] between man and man, in the teachings of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, or of any of his Apostles.” — 
Webster’s Tth March Speech, (authorized edition,) p. 9. 


“One complaint of the South has, in my opinion, just 
foundation; and that is, that there has been found at the 
North, among individuals and among legislators, a disincli- 
nation to perform, fully, their Constitutional duties in regard 
to the return of persons bound to service, who have escaped 
into the free States. In that respect, it is my judgment that 
the South is right, and the North is wrong.” * * * * 
««My friend at the head of the Judiciary Committee {Mr. 
Mason, of Virginia] has a bill on the subject now before the 
Senate, with some amendments to it, wu1cn I propos TO 
SUPPORT, WITH ALL ITS PROVISIONS, to the fullest extent.” — 
Idem, p. 29. 


Mr. Webster proceeded to assure the Senate that the 
North would, on due consideration, fulfil « their constitutional 
obligations” “with alacrity.” «Therefore, I repeat, sir, 
that here is a ground of complaint against the North well 
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founded, which ought to be removed, which it is now in the 
power of the different departments of this Government to 
remove; which calls for the enactment of proper Jaws au- 
thorizing the judicature of this Government, in the several 
States, to do all that is necessary for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves, and for the restoration of them to those who claim 
them. Wherever I go, and whenever I speak on the subject, 
and when I speak here, I desire to speak to the whole North, 
I say that the South has been injured in this respect, and has 
a right to complain; and the North has been too careless of 
what, I think, the Constitution peremptorily and emphatically 
enjoins upon her as a duty.” — Idem, p. 30. 


In a speech in the United States Senate, July 17, 1850, 
made with an evident view to calm that Northern feeling 
which had been aroused and excited by his 7th of March 
speech beyond the power of priest or politician wholly to 
subdue, Mr. Wessrer said there were various misapprehen- 
sions respecting the working of the proposed Fugitive Slave 
Bill: — 


“The first of these misapprehensions,” he said, “is an ex- 
aggerated sense of the actual evil of the reclamation of fugi- 
tive slaves, felt by Massachusetts and the other New England 
States. What produced that? The cases do not exist. 
There has not been a case within the knowledge of this gen- 
eration, in which a man has been taken back from Massachu- 
setts into slavery by process of law—notone.” * * * * 
“Not only has there been no case, so far as I can learn, of the 
reclamation of a slave by his master, which ended in taking 
him back to slavery, in this generation, but I will add, that, 
as far as I have been able to go back in my researches, as 
far as I have been able to hear and learn, in all that region, 
there has been no one case of false claim. * * * Thereis 
no danger of any such violation being perpetrated.” * — 
Webster’s Speech on the Compromise Bill, in the U. S. Sen- 
ate, 17th of July, 1850, edition of Gideon § Co., Washing- 
ton, pp. 238-25. 


* See also Mr. Webster’s Letter to the Citizens of Newburyport, dated 
May 15, 1850, wherein he urges the same point, with great pains of argu- 
ment. 
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With such words did Mr. Webster endeavor to allay 
Northern alarm, and to create the impression (which was 
created, and which prevailed extensively with his friends) 
that the Fugitive Law was only a concession to Southern 
feeling, and that few or no attempts to enforce it were likely 
to be made. 

But when a few months had proved him a false prophet, 
and the Southern chase after fugitive men, women and chil- 
dren had become hot and fierce, and in one or two instances 
the hunter had been foiled in his attempts, and had lost his 
prey, Mr. Wessrer (having become, meantime, Secretary of 
State, and an aspirant for higher office) changed histone. In 
May, 1851, at Syracuse, N. Y., he said: — 


‘Depend upon it, the Law [the Fugitive Slave Law] will 
be executed in its spirit and to its letter. It will be executed 
in all the great cities—here in Syracuse, in the midst of the 
next Anti-Slavery Convention, if the occasion shall arise.” 


Certainly, so far as in Mr. Webster lay, so far as was in 
the power of Mr. Fillmore, and the officers of the United 
States Government generally, and of the still larger crowd 
of expectants of office, nothing was left undone to introduce 
the tactics, discipline and customs of the Southern plantation 
into our Northern cities and towns, in order to enforce the 
Fugitive Law. 

And what the administration of Millard Fillmore, of New 
York, began, the administrations of Franklin Pierce, of New 
Hampshire, and of James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, emu- 
lated, and, if possible, surpassed ; Whig and Democrat vieing 
with each other in showing loyalty to the Union, by aiding to 
sustain this cruel and iniquitous Law. That fearful test ques- 
tion of eighteen centuries ago was asked again of this people 
and of its government, “Whom will ye that I release unto 
you? Barabbas, or Jesus which is called Christ?” — Cunrisr, 
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in the person of his little ones, a hungered and athirst, stran- 
gers and houseless, or Baransas, the robber and the murderer 
of these? And the answer came again, as of old, “ Not this 
man, but Barappas!” ‘Give us our union, our glorious 
union, with the slaveholder, and as for the slave—crucify 
him, crucify him!” Yet, thanks to God for what of justice 
and tender compassion were developed in the consciences and 
hearts of the people, making them strong to despise the Law 
and its penalties, and prompt to succor and save the faint and 
flying fugitives! It is our sustaining faith, that, let men 
enact and decree what iniquity they please, God will never 
leave Himself without a witness in the land, and in the hearts 
of the people, against whose monitions and impulses and 
availing power the wrath of man will rage in vain. 


The remainder of this tract will be devoted to a record, as 
complete as circumstances enable us to make, of the Victrms 
or THE Fuaitive Stave Law. It is a terrible record, which 
the people of this country should never allow to sleep in 
oblivion, until the disgraceful and bloody system of Slavery 
is swept from our land, and with it, all Compromise Bills, all 
Constitutional Guarantees to Slavery, all Fugitive Slave 
Laws. The established and accredited newspapers of the 
day, without reference to party distinctions, are the authori- 
ties relied upon in making up this record, and the dates being 
given with each case, the reader is enabled to verify the 
same, and the few particulars which the compass of the tract 
allows to be given with each. With all the effort which has 
been made to secure a good degree of completeness and ex- 
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actness, the present record must of necessity be an imperfect 


one, and fall short of exhibiting all the enormities of the Act 
in question. 


James Hamer, of New York, September, 1850, was the 
first victim. He was surrendered by United States Commis- 
sioner Gardiner to the agent of one Mary Brown, of Balti- 
more, who claimed him as her slave. He was taken to Bal- 
timore. An effort was immediately made to purchase his 
freedom, and in the existing state of the public feeling, the 
sum demanded by his mistress, $800, was quickly raised. 
Hamlet was brought back to New York with great rejoic- 
ings. 


Near Bedford, Penn., October 1. Ten fugitives, from 
Virginia, were attacked in Pennsylvania — one mortally 
wounded, another dangerously. Next morning, both were 
captured. Five others entered a mountain’ hut, and begged 
relief. The woman supplied their wants; her husband went 


out, procured assistance, captured the slaves, and received a 
reward of $255. 


Harrisburg, Penn., October. Some slaves, number not 
stated, were brought before Commissioner M’Allister, when 
‘“‘the property was proven, and they were delivered to their 
masters, who took them back to Virginia, by railroad, with- 
out molestation.” 


Detroit, 8th October. A negro was arrested under the 
new law, and sent to jail for a week, to await evidence. 
Great numbers of colored people armed themselves to rescue 
him. Result not known. 


Henry Garnett, Philadelphia, arrested as the slave of 
Thomas P. Jones, of Cecil County, Maryland, and taken 
before Judge Grier, of the United States Supreme Court, 
October 18, 1850, who declared his determination to execute 
the law as he found it. The Judge said that the claimant 
had not taken the course prescribed by the Fugitive Act, and 
proceeded to explain, in a detailed manner, what the course 
should be in such cases. As the claimant thus failed to make 
out his case, the prisoner was ordered to be discharged. 
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Boston, about 25th October. Attempt to seize WILLIAM 
and Exten Crarr. William Craft armed himself, and kept 
within his shop; Ellen was concealed in the house of a 
friend. Their claimants, named Hughes and Knight, were 
indicted for defamation of character, in calling W. C.a slave, 
and brought before a magistrate. The feeling excited against 
them was so great, that they at length fled from the city. 
Shortly after, it being considered hazardous for Mr. and 
Mrs. Oraft to remain in the country, they were enabled to 
escape to England. 

[In a letter, dated Macon, Georgia, Nov. 11, John Knight 
gives a particular account of the proceedings and experiences 
of himself and his friend Hughes, on their then recent visit 
to Boston for the purpose, to quote his own language, “ of re- 
capturing William and Ellen Craft, the negroes belonging to 
Dr. Collins and Ira Taylor.” Willis H. Hughes also pub- 
lished his statement. ] 


New Albany, Indiana. A woman and boy given up, and 
taken to Louisville. They were so white that, even in Ken- 
tucky, a strong feeling arose in their favor on that ground. 
They were finally bought for $600, and set free. 

Apam Guinson, Philadelphia, December 21, 1850. Sur- 
rendered by Edward D. Ingraham, United States Commis- 
sioner. The case was hurried through in indecent haste, tes- 
timony being admitted against him of the most groundless 
character. One witness swore that Gibson’s name was Em- 
ery Rice. He was taken to Elkton, Maryland. There, Mr. 
William S. Knight, his supposed owner, refused to receive 
Gibson, saying he was not the man, and he was taken back to 
Philadelphia. 

What compensation has the United States Government 
ever made to Adam Gibson for the injurious act of its agent, 
Ingraham? Had not the slaveholder been more honorable 
than the Commissioner or the makers of the Fugitive Law, 
Gibson would have been in slavery for life. 

Henry Lone, New York, December, 1850. Brought be- 


ore Commissioner Charles M. Hall, claimed as the fugitive 
slave of John T. Smith, of Russell County, Virginia. After 
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five or six days’ proceedings, there being some doubt of the 
Commissioner’s legal right to act, the alleged fugitive, Long, 
was taken before Andrew T. Judson,* District Judge of the 
United States. The Castle Garden Union Safety Committee 
volunteered their déstnterested aid, and retained Mr. George 
Wood in this case, as counsel for the slave claimant ! Long was 
surrendered by Judge Judson, and taken to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Judge J. was complimented by the Washington 
Union as a “clear-headed, competent, and independent offi- 
cer, who has borne himself with equal discretion, liberality 
and firmness. Such judges as he,” continues the Union, “are 
invaluable in these times of turmoil and agitation.” At 
Richmond, Long was advertised to be sold at public auction. 
On Saturday, January 18th, he was sold, amid the jeers and 
scoffs of the spectators, for $750, to David Clapton, of 
Georgia. The auctioneers, (Pullam & Slade,) in commencing, 
said there was one condition of the sale: bonds must be 
given by the purchaser that this man shall be carried South, 
and that he shall be kept South, and sold, if sold again, to go 
South; and they declared their intention to see the terms 
fully complied with. Long was subsequently advertiséd for 
sale at Atlanta, Georgia. 


Near Coatsville, Chester County, Penn. Ona writ issued 
by Commissioner Ingraham, Deputy Marshal Halzel and 
other officers, with the claimant of an alleged fugitive, at 
night, knocked at the door of a colored family, and asked for 
a light to enable them to mend their broken harness. The 
door being opened for this purpose, the marshal’s party 
rushed in, and said they came to arrest a fugitive slave. 
Resistance was made by the occupant of the house and others, 
and the marshal’s party finally driven off—the slave owner 
advising that course, and saying, “Well, if this is a specimen 
of the pluck of Pennsylvania negroes, I don’t want my 
slaves back.” The master of the house was severely wounded 
in the arm by a pistol shot; still he maintained his ground, 
declaring the marshal’s party should not pass except by first 
taking his life. 


* Notorious for being the leader of the mob which broke up Miss Cran- 
dall’s school for colored girls in Canterbury, Ct. 
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Marion, Williamson County, Illinois, about December 10, 
1850. Mr. O’Havre, of the city police, Memphis, Tennessee, 
arrested and took back to Memphis a fugitive slave, belong- 
ing to Dr. Young. He did so, as the Memphis paper states, 
only “after much difficulty and heavy expense,” being 
strongly opposed by the Free Soilers and Abolitionists, but 
“was assisted by Mr. W. Allen, Member of Congress, and 
other gentlemen.” 


Philadelphia, about January 10,1851. G. F. Alberti and 
others seized, under the Fugitive Slave Law, a free colored 
boy, named Joet Tompson, alleging that he was a slave. 
The boy was saved. 


Srepuen Bennett, Columbia, Penn., arrested as the slave 
of Edward B. Gallup, of Baltimore. Taken before Com- 
missioner Ingraham; thence, by habeas corpus, before Judge 
Kane. He was saved only by his freedom being purchased 
by his friends. 


The Huntsville (Ala.) Advocate of January 1, 1851, said 
that Messrs. Markwood & Chester had brought back “ seven 
of their slaves” from Michigan. 


The Memphis (Tenn.) Eagle, of a later date, says that 
within a few weeks, ‘at least five fugitive slaves have been 
brought back to this city, from free States, with as little 
trouble as would be had in recovering stray cows.” The 
same paper adds, “‘ We occasionally receive letters notifying 
us that a slave, said totbe the property of some one in this 
vicinity, has been lodged in jail in Illinois or Indiana, for his 
owner, who will please call, pay charges, and take him 
away.” 

Mrs. Tamor, or Eurnemia Witttams, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary, 1851, mother of six children, arrested and brought 
before Commissioner Ingraham, as the slave Mahala, be- 
longing to William T. J. Purnell, of Worcester County, 
Maryland, admitted to have been absent since 1829— twenty- 
two years. Children all born in Pennsylvania; oldest about 
seventeen—a girl. Her husband also in custody, and alleged 
to be the slave of another man. Under writ of habeas corpus, 
Mrs. Williams was taken before Judge Kane, of the United 
States Circuit Court. After a full hearing, she was dis- 
charged, as not being the woman alleged. 
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SHapracu, in Boston, February 15, 1851. Arrested in 
Taft’s Cornhill Coffee House, by deputies of United States 
Marshal Devens, on a warrant issued by George T. Curtis, 
United States Commissioner, on the complaint of John Cap- 
hart, attorney of John De Bree, of Norfolk, Va. Seth J. 
Thomas appeared as counsel for Caphart. After a brief 
hearing before G. T. Curtis, Commissioner, the case was ad- 
journed to the following Tuesday. Shortly after the adjourn- 
ment, the court-room was entered by a body of men, who 
bore away the prisoner, Shadrach ; after which, he was heard 
of in Montreal, Canada, having successfully, with the aid of 
many friends, escaped the snares of all kidnappers, in and 
out of Boston. The acting President, MILLARD FILL- 
MORE, issued his proclamation, countersigned by DaniEx 
Wesster, Secretary of State, requiring prosecutions to be 
commenced against all who participated in the rescue. A 
series of annoying and irritating “rescue trials” followed. 


Shawneetown, Ill, A woman was claimed by Mr. Haley, 
of Georgia, as his slave; and was delivered up to him by 
two Justices of the Peace, (early in 1851.) 


Madison, Indiana. George W. Mason, of Davies County, 
Ky., arrested a colored man, named Mircnvum, who, with his 
wife and children, lived near Vernon. The case was tried 
before a Justice of the Peace, named Basnett, who was satis- 
fied that Mitchum was Davis’s slave, and had left his service 
nineteen years before. The slave was accordingly delivered 
up, and was taken to Kentucky, (Feb. 1851.) 


Clearfield County, Penn., about 20th January, 1851. A 
boy was kidnapped and taken into slavery. — Mercer (Penn.) 
Presbyterian. 

Near Ripley, Ohio. A fugitive slave, about January 20, 
killed his pursuer. He was afterwards taken and cairied 
back to slavery. 

Burlington, Lqwrence County, Ohio, near the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1851, four liberated slaves were kidnapped, re-enslaved, 
and sold. Efforts were made to bring the perpetrators of 
this nefarious act to punishment, and restore the victims to 
freedom. 
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At Philadelphia, early in March, 1851, occurred the case 
of the colored woman Heten or Hannan, and her son, a 
child of tender years. She was taken before a Commissioner, 
and thence, by writ of habeas corpus, before Judge Kane. 
An additional question arose from the fact that the woman 
would soon become the mother of another child. Judge 
Kane decided that she was the property of John Perdu, of 
Baltimore, together with her son, and her unborn child, and 
they were all surrendered accordingly, and taken into slavery. 


Pittsburg, March 18, 1851. Ricuarp GaRDINER was 
arrested in Bridgewater, Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 
claimed as the property of Miss R. Byers, of Louisville, Ky. 
Judge Irwin, of the United States District Court, ‘‘ remanded 
the fugitive back to his owner.” He was afterwards bought 
for $600, and brought into a free State. 


The Wilmington (Del.) Journal, in March, 1851, says 
kidnapping has become quite frequent in that State, and 
speaks of a negro kidnapped in that city, on the previous 
Wednesday night, by a man who had been one of the city 
watchmen. 


Taomas Srms, arrested in Boston, April 4, 1851, at 
first on pretence of a charge of theft; but when he understood 
it was as a fugitive from slavery, he drew a knife and 
wounded one of the officers. He was taken before Commis- 
sioner George T. Curtis. To guard against a repetition of 
the Shadrach rescue, the United States Marshal, Devens, 
aided by the Mayor (John P. Bigelow) and City Marshal 
(Francis Tukey) of Boston, surrounded the Court House, in 
Boston, with heavy chains, guarded it by an extra force of 
police officers, with a body of guards also within the building, 
where the fugitive was imprisoned as well as tried. Several 
military companies, also, were called out by the city author- 
ities, and kept in readiness nigat and day to act against the 
people, should they attempt the deliverance of Sims; Faneuil 
Hall itself being turned into barracks for these hirelings of 
slavery. very effort was made by 8. E. Sewall, Esq., Hon. 
Robert Rantoul, Jr., and Charles G. Loring, Hsq., to save 
Sims from being returned into slavery, and Boston from the 
eternal and ineffaceable disgrace of the act. But in vain, 
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The omnipotent Slave Power demanded of Boston a victim 
for its infernal sacrifices. Millard Fillmore, Daniel Web- 
ster, and their numerous tools, on the Bench, in Commission- 
ers’ seats, and other official stations, or in hopes of gaining 
such stations bye and bye, had fallen upon their faces before 
the monster idol, and sworn that the victim should be pre- 
pared. Thomas Sims was ordered back to slavery by Com- 
missioner George T. Curtis, and was taken from the Court 
House, in Boston, early on the morning of April 11th, 
[1851,] to the brig Acorn, lying at the end of Long Wharf, 
and thence, in the custody of officers, to Savannah, Georgia. 
There, after being lodged in jail, and severely and cruelly 
whipped, as was reported, he was at length sold, and became 
merged and Jost in the great multitude of the enslaved pop- 
ulation. The surrender of Sims is said to have cost the 
United States Government $10,000; the city of Boston 
about as much more; and Mr. Potter, the claimant of Sims, 
about $2,400, making a total of some $22,000, directly ex- 
pended on the case. 

On this subject of the cost of recovering fugitive slaves, 
and especially in this case, read the following from the Macon 
(Georgia) Journal, which was also copied approvingly by the 
Nashville (Tennessee) Whig : — 


“Some of the papers even pretend that Mr. Potter was compelled to pay 
all, or nearly all, of the costs and charges in the case of Sims. This is not 
the fact. Every item of the necessary expenses, incident to the return, 
was paid by the General Government, as required by law. It even paid 
the expenses of the half dozen police officers who guarded him to Savan- 
nah. When Messrs. Bacon and De Lyon, the agents, applied to Seth 
Thomas, Esq., their attorney, to know the amount of his fee, his reply was 
that it had been settled by the people of Boston. The truth is, that it 
costs the owner less, in many respects, to reclaim a runaway under the late 
law, than it would to recover one from Kentucky ; because he gets rid of 
many expenses at the North which are necessarily incurred at the South, 
and under our own laws.” 


Vincennes, Indiana, April, 1851. Four fugitive slaves 
were seized, claimed by one Mr. Kirwan, of or near Florence, 
Alabama. The magistrate, named Robinson, gave up the 
fugitives, and they were taken into slavery. 


Mosss Jounson, Chicago, Illinois, brought before a United 
States Commissioner, and discharged as not answering to the 
description of the man claimed. 
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In Salisbury Township, Penn., April, 1851, an elderly 
man was kidnapped and carried into Maryland. 


Near Sandy Hill, Chester County, Penn., in March, 1851, 
a very worthy and estimable colored man, named Thomas 
Hall, was forcibly seized, his house being broken into by 
three armed ruffians, who beat him and his-wife with clubs. 


He was kidnapped. 


Cuartes Wenpiey, kidnapped from Pittsburg, Penn., and 
taken into Maryland. He was found, and brought back. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 3, 1851, an attempt to arrest a 
fugitive was made; but a scuffle ensued, in which the man 
escaped. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. About the same time, some slaves, 
(number not stated,) belonging to Rev. Mr. Perry and others, 
of Covington, Ky., were taken in Cincinnati, and carried 
back to Kentucky. 


Philadelphia, end of June, 1851, a colored man was taken 
away asa slave, by steamboat. A writ of habeas corpus was 
got out, but the officer could not find the man. This is prob- 
ably the same case with that of Jesse Wurman, arrested at 
Wilkesbarre. 


Frank Jackson, a free colored man in Mercer, Penn., 
was taken, early in 1851, by a man named Charles May, into 
Virginia, and sold as a slave. He tried to escape, but was 
taken and lodged in Fincastle jail, Virginia. 


Taomas Scorr Jounson, free colored man, of New Bedford, 
Mass., was arrested near Portsmouth, Virginia, and was 
about to be sold as a slave; but, by the strenuous interposi- 
tion of Capt. Card, certificates were obtained from New Bed- 
ford, and he was set at liberty. 


Euizasera Wiiiiams, West Chester County, Penn., de- 
livered into slavery by Commissioner Jones. (July, 1851.) 


Danret Hawkins, of Lancaster County, Penn., (July, 
1851,) was brought before Commissioner Ingraham, Phila- 
delphia, and by him delivered to his claimant, and he was 
taken into slavery. 
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New Athens, Ohio, July 8, 1851. Eighteen slaves, who 
had escaped from Lewis County, Ky., were discovered in an 
old building in Adams County, Ohio. Some white men, 
professing to be friendly, misled them, and brought them to 
a house, where they were imprisoned, bound one by one, and 
carried back to Kentucky. [The enactment of the Fugitive 
Slave Law is the direct stimulating cause of all these cases 
of kidnapping. | 


Buffalo, August, 1851. Case of Danten D. was 
a cook on board the steamer ‘‘ Buckeye State.” He was en- 
gaged in his avocation, when Benj. 8S. Rust, with a warrant 
from United States Commissioner H. K. Smith, went on 
board the boat. Daniel was called up from below, and as his 
head appeared above the deck, Rust struck him a heavy blow, 
upon the head, with a large billet of wood, which knocked 
him back into the cook-room, where he fell upon the stove, 
and was badly burned. In this state, he was brought before 
the Commissioner, “bleeding profusely at the back of the 
head, and at the nose, and was, moreover, so stupefied by the as- | 
sault, that he fell asleep several times during the brief and very 
summary proceedings.” For most of the time, he was unable 
to converse with his counsel, and ‘sat dozing, with the blood 
slowly oozing out of his mouth and nostrils.” After a very 
hurried form and mockery of a trial, Daniel was ordered to 
be delivered to Rust, the agent of George H. Moore, of Lou- 
isville, Kentucky. By.a writ of habeas corpus, Daniel was 
brought before Judge Conkling, of the United States Court, 
at Auburn, who gave a decision that set Daniel at liberty, 
and he was immediately hurried by his friends into Canada. 
Rust was indicted, in Buffalo, for his brutal assault on Daniel. 
It was fully proved; he afterwards plead guilty, and was let 
off with the paltry fine of fifty dollars. 


Joun Boxpina, arrested in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., claimed 
as the property of Barret Anderson, of Columbia, 8. C. 
Bolding was a young man, of good character, recently mar- 
ried, and had a small tailor’s skop in P. He said he was 
told, when he was a boy, that he was the son of a white man. 
He was tried before United States Commissioner Nelson, who 
ordered him to be delivered up to his claimants, and he was 
taken quietly from the city to Columbia, 8. C. The sum of 
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$2,000 was raised in New York, and paid to Bolding’s 
owner, who had consented to take that sum for him, and 
Bolding returned to his family in Poughkeepsie. 


Christiana, Lancaster County, Penn., Sept., 1851. d- 
ward Gorsuch, (represented as a very pious member of a 
Methodist Church in Baltimore!) with his son Dickinson, 
accompanied by the Sheriff of Lancaster County, Penn., and 
by a Philadelphia officer named Henry Kline, went to Chris- 
tiana to arrest certain slaves of his, who (as he had been pri- 
vately informed by a wretch named Wm. M. Padgett) were 
living there. An attack was made upon the house, the 
slaveholder declaring (as was said) that he “would not leave 
the place alive without his slaves.” ‘Then,’ replied one of 
them, “you will not leave here alive.” Many shots were 
fired on both sides, and the slave-hunter, Edward Gorsuch, 
was killed. 

Ata subsequent trial, a number of persons (nearly forty) 
were committed to take their trial for “treason against the 
United States, by levying war against the same, in resisting 
by force of arms the execution of the Fugitive Slave Law.” 
Castyer Hanway was of the number. After suffering im- 
prisonment, and being subjected to great loss of time and 
heavy expenses, they were all discharged. 


Syracuse, October 1, 1851. Jxxry, claimed as the slave 
of John MsReynolds, of Marion County, Missouri, was 
brought to trial before Commissioner J. F. Sabine. He was 
rescued by a large body of m2n from the officers who had 
him in custody, and was next heard of in Canada. 

James R. Lawrence, a lawyer of Syracuse, acted as coun- 
sel for James Lear, attorney of McReynolds. 

[N. B. Daniel Webster’s prophecy (see page 9) was not 
fulfilled. ] 


Columbia, Penn., (fall of 1851.) Man named Henry, 
arrested as the slave of Dr. Duvall, of Prince George’s 
County, Maryland; taken to Harrisburg, before United States 
Commissioner M’Allister, and by him consigned to slavery. 


Jupae Dennina, of Illinois, discharged a negro brought 
before him as a fugitive slave, on the ground that the Fugi- 
tive Slave Liw was unconstitutional. 
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Two alleged slaves arrested at Columbia, Penn., on war- 
rant of United States Commissioner M’Allister,—claimed 
as property of W. T. McDermott, of Baltimore. One was 
carried into slavery; one escaped. (November, 1851.) 


Near New Philadelphia, Maryland, a woman, married to 
a free colored man, with whom she had lived ten years, 
was arrested as the slave of a Mr. Shreve, of Louisville, Ky. 
She was taken back to Kentucky. 


Racuer Parker, free colored girl, kidnapped from house 
of Joseph 8. Miller, West Nottingham, Penn., by the ‘noto- 
rious Elkton Kidnapper, McCreary,” Dec. 31, 1851. Mr. 
Miller tracked the kidnappers to Baltimore, and tried to re- 
cover the girl, but in vain. On his way home, he was induced 
to leave the cars, and was undoubtedly murdered — it was 
supposed, in revenge for the death of Gorsuch, at Christiana. 
Mr. Miller’s body was found suspended from a tree. A suit 
was brought in the Circuit Court of Baltimore County, for 
the freedom of Rachel Parker, Jan., 1853. Over sixty wit- 
nesses, from Pennsylvania, attended to testify to her being 
free-born, and that she was not the person she was claimed to 
be; although, in great bodily terror, she had, after her cap- 
ture, confessed herself the alleged slave! So complete and 
strong was the evidence in her favor, that, after an eight days’ 
trial, the claimants abandoned the case, and a verdict was 
rendered for the freedom of Rachel, and also of her sister, 
Klizabeth Parker, who had been previously kidnapped, and 
conveyed to New Orleans. 


(> McCreary was demanded by Gov. Bigler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be delivered up for trial on a charge of kidnapping ; 
but Gov. Lowe, of Maryland, refused to surrender him. See 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, July 2, 1853. 


James Tasker, New York City, (Feb., 1852,) arrested 
through the treachery of Police Oificer Martin, and brought 
before United States Commissioner George W. Morton, as the 
slave of Jonathan Pinckney, of Maryland. Hewas given up, 
and taken back to slavery. 


Horace Preston, arrested in Williamsburg, New York, as 
the slave of William Reese, of Baltimore, Maryland — Rich- 
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ard Busteed, of New York, being attorney for the slavehold- 
er. He was brought before United States Commissioner 
Morton, Ist April, 1852; for several days previous, he had 
been kept a prisoner, and his wife knew not what had become 
of him. He was given up by the Commissioner, and was 
carried into slavery. The same policeman, Martin, who act- 
ed in the case of James Tasker, was active also in this case ; 
being, doubtless, the original informant. . 

Preston was afterwards bought for about $1,200, and 
brought back. 


Columbia, Penn., (end of March, 1852 ;) a colored man, 
named Wi1iram Smiru, was arrested as a fugitive slave in the 
lumber yard of Mr. Gottlieb, by Deputy Marshal Snyder, of 
Harrisburg, and Police Officer Ridgeley, of Baltimore, under 
a warrant from Commissioner M’Allister. Smith endeavored 
to escape, when Ridgeley drew a pistol, and shot him dead ! 
Ridgeley was demanded by the Governor of Pennsylvania, of 
the Governor of Maryland, and the demand was referred to 
the Maryland Legislature. 

Hon. J. R. Giddings proposed the erection of a monument 
to Smith. 


James Puiuitrs, who had resided in Harrisburg, Penn., 
for fourteen years, was arrested May 24, 1852, as the former 
slave of Dennis Hudson, of Culpepper County, Virginia, af- 
terwards bought by Henry T. Fant, of Fauquier County. He 
was brought before United States Commissioner M’Allister. 
Judge McKinney volunteered his services to defend the al- 
leged fugitive. The Commissioner, as soon as possible, order- 
ed the man to be delivered up; and, after fourteen years’ 
liberty, he was taken back to slavery, in Virginia. After- 
wards, bought for $900, and taken back to Harrisburg. 


Wilkesbarre, Penn., (summer of 1852.) | Mr. Harvey ar- 
rested and fined, for shielding a slave. 


Sacramento, California ; a man named Lathrop claimed 
another as his slave, and Judge Fry decided that the claim 
was good, and ordered the slave to be surrendered. Mr. 
Lathrop left, with his slave, for the Atlantic States, 


A beautiful young woman, nearly white, was pursued by 
her owner [and father] to New York, (end of June, 1852.) 
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There a large reward was offered to a police officer to discov- 
er her place of residence. It was discovered, and measures 
taken for her apprehension ; but the alarm had been taken, 
and she escaped. 


Sacramento, California ; three men were seized by a Mr. 
Perkins, of Mississippi. The Court decided them to be his 
property, and they were carried back to Mississippi.—Stand- 
ard, July 29, 1852. 


Petersburg, Penn. Two fugitives from Alabama slavery 
were overtaken, and taken back, September, 1852. 


Joun Henry Witson, a lad of fourteen years, kidnapped 
from Danville, Penn., and taken to Baltimore, where he was 
offered for sale to John N. Deming. Kidnappers committed 
to jail, October, 1852. 


(i DANIEL WEBSTER, the endorser of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, died at Marshfield, Mass., October 24th, 1852, 
in the very height of the Law’s triumphant operation. ] 


Lovisa, a colored woman, claimed by Mrs. Reese, of San 
Francisco, Cai., was seized by five armed men, and put on 
board Steamer Golden Gate, and carried, it is not known 
whither. The aid of the Law was not invoked. The Cali- 
fornia Christian Advocate, from which the above is taken, 
says: — “Two colored men, stewards on the Golden Gate, 
were sent back to the States on the last trip, under the State 
Fugitive Law.” 

A mulatto woman, in San Francisco, was ordered to be 
delivered to her claimant, T. T. Smith, Jackson County, Mo., 
by “ Justice Shepherd.” — San Francisco Herald —in Stand- 
ard, November 4, 1852. 


Sandusky, Ohio. Two men, two women, and several chil- 
dren were arrested, and taken from a steamboat just about to 
leave for Detroit. Taken before Mayor Follett, by a man 
who claimed to be their owner. R. R. Sloane, Hsq., was em- 
ployed as counsel for the slaves. No one claiming custody of 
the slaves, or producing any writs or warrants, Mr. Sloane 
signified to the crowd present that there appeared to be no 
cause for the detention of the persons. Immediately a rush 
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was made for the door. A man, who before had been silent, 
exclaimed :—“ Here are the papers—TI own the slaves — 
I’ll hold you individually responsible for their escape.” The 
slaves escaped into Canada, October, 1852. Mr. Sloane was 
afterwards prosecuted for the value of the slaves, and judg- 
ment given against him, to the amount of $3,950. 


“ Thirty slaves,” says the Maysville (Ky.) Eagle, “escaped 
from Mason and Bracken Counties, a short time ago. Some 
of them were captured in Ohio, by their owners, at a distance 
of about forty miles from the river.” ‘They brought the 
captured slaves home without encountering the least obstacle, 
or even an unkind werd.” — Standard, November 4, 1852. 


Tur Lemmon Staves. At New York, eight persons, claim- 
ed by Jonathan Lemmon, of Norfolk, Va., as his slaves, were 
brought before Judge Paine, November, 1852. It appeared 
that they had been brought to New York by their owner, with 
a view of taking them to Texas, as his slaves. Mr. Louis 
Napoleon, a respectable colored man, of New York, procured 
a writ of habeas corpus, under which they were brought before 
the Court. Their liberation was called for, under the State 
law, not being fugitives, but brought into a free State by 
their owner. Said owner appeared, with Henry D. Lapaugh 
as his counsel, aided by Mr. Clinton, At their urgent request, 
the case was postponed from time to time, when Judge Paine 
decreed the freedom of the slaves. HE. D. Culver and John 
Jay, Esqs., were counsel for the slaves. The merchants and 
others of New York subscribed and paid Mr. Lemmon the 
sum of $5,280, for loss of hisslaves. The New York Journal 
of Commerce was very active in raising this money. The 
same men were invited to contribute something for the desti- 
tute men, women and children claimed by Lemmon. The 
whole amount given by them all was two dollars. About 
one thousand dollars were raised for them among the better 
disposed, but less wealthy class. In October, 1857, the case 
being still before the Supreme Court of New York, John Jay, 
Esq., moved the Court that the case be dismissed, inasmuch 
as the plaintiffs, the Lemmons, really had no interest at stake, 
they having been fully remunerated for the loss of their slaves, 
by a public subscription. The Court gave a decision, affirm- 
ing the original decision of Judge Paine, which declared the 
slaves free. See Standard, December 12, 1857. 


a 
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Tuomas Brown, alias GrorcE Borviry, Philadelphia, No- 
vember, 1852, was claimed by one Andrew Pearce, Cecil 
County, Md. Given up to claimant by Commissioner Ingra- 
ham. The arrest of the man was made by the notorious kid- 
napper, George I. Alberti. Mr. Pettit, counsel for the 
claimant. 


Ricuarp Neat, free colored man, kidnapped in Philadel- 
phia, and carried from the city in a carriage, towards Mary- 
land. A writ of habeas corpus was obtained, the kidnappers 
were overtaken, and Neal brought back, after resistance and 
various hindrances. The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


discharged him. February, 1853. 


Ten slaves, arrested in Indiana, and taken back to Tennes- 
see, by W. Carney and others. Resistance was made, and W. 
Carney “ was very badly injured during the fracas.” — Nash- 
vile Whig, March 5, 1853. 


Alton, Illinois. A man claimed to belong to Walter Car- 
rico, of Warren County, Mo., was arrested by police officers 
from St. Louis. After being lodged in jail in St. Louis, he 
made his escape, and ugain went into Illinois. He was pur- 
sued, found, and taken back to St. Louis. — St. Louis Repub- 
lican, March, 1853. 


AMANDA, a slave girl, was brought to St. Louis, from near 
Memphis, Tenn., a year before, by a son of her master, and by 
him set free, without his father’s consent. After the father’s 
death, an attempt was made to seize Amanda, and take her 
back to Tennessee, without trial. This was prevented by ofti- 
cers, the girl taken from the steamboat Cornelia, and brought 
before Levi Davis, United States Commissioner. He decided 
in favor of the claimants, (the heirs of the estate, of course.) 
— St. Louis Republican, March 17, 1853. 


Jane Trainer, a colored child, about ten years old, in the 
possession of Mrs. Rose Cooper, alzas Porter, (a woman ad- 
mitted by her counsel to be a common prostitute,) was brought 
before Judge Duer, of New York City, by a writ of habeas 
corpus, which had been applied for by Charles Trainer, the 
father of the child, (a free colored man, who had followed the 
parties from Mobile to New York,) and who desired that the 
eustoly of his daughter’s person should be granted to him. 
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[June, 1853, and previous.] Judge Duer decided that it was 
not within his jurisdiction to determine to whom the custody 
of the child belonged ; the Supreme Court of New York must 
decide that. Judge D. proposed to both parties that the 
child should be put into his hands, and he would provide a 
proper person for her care and education, but the woman 
(Porter) would not consent to this. She evidently designed 
to train up the child for a life of shame, and perhaps of sla- 
very also, The case was brought by a writ of habeas corpus 
before Judge Barculo, of the Supreme Court, sitting at 
Brooklyn. The effort to serve the writ was at first defeated 
by the notorious New York bully, Captain Isaiah Rynders, 
acting, it was said, under the advice.of James T. Brady, coun- 
sel for Mrs. Porter. For this interference with the law, 
Rynders and some others were arrested and taken before 
Judge Barculo, who let them off on their making an apology! 
The second attempt to serve the writ on the child was more 
successful. After hearing counsel, Judge Barculo adjudged 
‘that the said Charles Trainer is entitled to the care and cus- 
tody of said Jane Trainer, and directing her to be delivered 
to him as her father,” &c. In giving his decision, Judge B. 
said : — “ It is not to be assumed that a child under fourteen 
years of age is possessed of sufficient discretion to choose her 
own guardian ; a house of ill-fame is not a suitable place, nor 
one of its inmates a proper person, for the education of such a 
child.” Jane Trainer’s mother was afterwards bought from 
slavery in Mobile, Ala., and enabled to join her husband and 
child. 

In 1854, Charles Trainer obtained a verdict in King’s 
County Court, N. Y., for $775 damages, against Rose Cooper. 

N. B. Though not strictly a case under the Fugitive 
Slave Law, this is very properly inserted here, as the whole 
spirit of the woman, of her counsel, and of the means he took 
to accomplish his base designs, was clearly instigated by that 
Law, and by the malignant influences it brought into action 
against the colored people, both slave and free. ] 


Two slaves of Sylvester Singleton, living near Burlington, 
(Ky.?) escaped and reached Columbus, Ohio; were there 
overtaken by their master, who secured them, and took them 
back with him. — Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Bastn Wurtz, Philadelphia, was summarily surrendered 
into slavery in Maryland, by United States Commissioner In- 
graham, June 1, 1853. He was betrayed into the clutches 
of the kidnapper Alberti by a colored man named John 
Dorsey. 


JoHN FREEMAN, a free colored man, seized in Indianapolis, 
and claimed as the slave of Pleasant Ellington, a Methodist 
church-member, (summer, 1853,) of Missouri. Freeman 
pledged himself to prove that he was not the person he was 
alleged to be. The United States Marshal consented to his 
having time for this, provided he would go to jail, and pay 
three dollars a day for a guard to keep him secure! Bonds 
to any amount, to secure the Marshal against loss, if Freeman 
could go at large, were rejected. Freeman’s counsel went to 
Georgia, and ‘‘ after many days, returned with a venerable and 
highly respectable gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Patillo, 
(postmaster of the place where he resides,) who voluntarily 
made the long journey for the sole purpose of testifying to his 
knowledge of Freeman, and that he was well known to be 
free!” But Freeman was still kept in jail. After several 
days, Ellington brought witnesses to prove F. to be his slave. 
The \witnesses and Liston, (counsel for Ellington,) wished to 
have Freeman strip himself, to be examined naked. By ad- 
vice of his counsel, he refused. The Marshal took him to his 
cell, and compelled him to strip. The witnesses then swore 
that he was Ellington’s property. Freeman’s counsel produced 
further evidence that he had been known as a free man twenty 
years. Ellington claimed that he had escaped from him siz- 
teen years before. The man who did escape from Ellington, 
just sixteen years before, was discovered to be living near 
Malden, Canada. Two of the Kentucky witnesses visited and 
recognized him. Freeman was then released, but with a 
large debt upon him, $1,200, which had grown up by the un- 
usually heavy expenses of his defence and Jong imprisonment. 
Freeman brought a suit against Ellington for false imprison- 
ment, laying damages at $10,000. A verdict for $2,000 was 
given in his favor, which was agreed to by Ellington’s coun- 
sel. — Indiana Free Democrat, May, 1854. 


Three slaves, two men and a girl, fled from near Maysville, 
Ky., into Ohio. Were pursued by their owners and assis- 
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tants, five men armed, and were overtaken, says the Maysville 
Weekly Express, “at the bridge over Rattlesnake Creek, on 
the Petersburg and Greenfield road, about ten o’clock at 
night,” the slaves being armed, and accompanied by a white 
man. Both parties fired, the negro girl was wounded, but 
still fled; one of the negro men was also wounded, “ and,” 
says the Maysville paper, they “ were tracked a mile and a 
half by the blood.” The other slave was secured and taken 
back to Kentucky, “ much bruised and cut in the affray.” 
“The white man,” says the same paper, “ was also caught 
and beaten in a very severe manner with a club, and strong 
hopes are entertained that he will die.” — Wzlmington (Ohie) 
Republican, July 22, 1853. 


A colored girl, between four and five years old, suddenly 
disappeared from Providence, R. I., July 18, 1853; at the 
same time, a mulatto woman, who had been heard to make 
inquiries about the child, was missing also. Believed to be 
a case of kidnapping. 


A negro boy, says the Memphis Inguzrer, “left his owner 
in this city,” and went on board the steamboat Aurilla Wood, 
bound for Cincinnati. By a telegraphic message he was in- 
tercepted, taken from the boat at Cairo, Ill., and taken back 
to Memphis. (Summer, 1853.) 


Grorce Wasuineton McQuerry, Cincinnati, Ohio. A 
colored man, who had resided three or four years in Ohio, and 
married a free woman, by whom he had three children, was 
remanded to slavery by Judge John McLean, (August, 1853.) 
The man was taken by the United States Marshal, with a 
posse, across the river to Covington, Ky., and there delivered 
to his master! Judge McLean, in his decision, pronounced 
the Fugitive Slave Law to be constitutional. 


Two men kidnapped from Chicago, and taken to St. Louis. 
See Chicago Tribune, quoted in Standard, August 27, 1853. 


Three slaves taken by habeas corpus from steamboat Tropic, 
and brought before Judge Flinn, at Cincinnati, August, 1853. 
The woman Hannah expressed a wish to return to her master 
in the boat. Judge Flinn ordered her into the custody of the 
claimants, without investigation. Judge F..asked Hannah if 
the had the custody of the child Susan, to which she an- 
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swered that she had. Whereupon the Judge also ordered 
her back into the custody of the claimants, without examina- 
tion. Mr. Jolliffe protested against ordering the child back 
without examination. The Court said it would take the re- 
sponsibility. The examination then proceeded in the case of 
the man Edward. It appeared that they were purchased in 
Virginia, to be conveyed to Mississippi.’ The boat stopped at 
Cincinnati, and the slaves were twice taken by the agent of 
the owners on shore, and upon the territory of Ohio. Mr. 
Jolliffe commenced his argument at 7, P. M., and argued 
that the slaves, being brought by their owners upon free ter- 
ritory, were legally free. Mr. J., before finishing, was taken 
ill, and obliged to leave the court-room ; he first begged the 
Court to adjourn until morning, which was refused by Judge 
Fiinn. Judge Keys said the Ohio river was a highway for 
all States bordering on it, whose citizens had a right also to 
use the adjacent shores for purposes necessary to navigation. 
Mr. Zinn stated that Mr. Jolliffe had been obliged to retire, 
in consequence of illness, and had requested him to urge the 
Court to continue the case. Judge Flinn said—*“ The case 
will be decided to-night; that 1s decided on. We have 
not been sitting here four or five hours to determine whether 
we will decide the case or not. It will be decided, and you 
may come up to it sideways or square, or any way you please; 
you must come to it.” Mr. Zinn said he was not going to 
argue. He had made the request out of courtesy to a pro- 
fessional brother. He doubted the power of the Court to de- 
liver the boy into slavery. Judge Flinn said—*“TI do not 
wish to hear any arguments of that nature.” The man was 
then ordered to be taken by the Sheriff, and delivered to 
claimant on board the boat—which was done.— Cincinnate 


Gazette, 27th August, 1853. 


Parrick SNEED, a colored waiter in the Cataract House, 
Niagara Falls. arrested on the pretended charge of murder 
committed in Savannah, Georgia. He was brought, by Aale- 
as corpus, before Judge Sheldon, at Buffalo, (September, 
1853,) and by him ordered to be “fully discharged.” 


Brit, for Wiitram Tuomas,] a colored waiter at the Pho- 
nix Hotel, Wilkesbarre, Penn., described as a ‘tall, uoble- 
looking, intelligent, and active mulatto, nearly white,” was 
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attacked by “ Deputy Marshal Wynkoop,” Sept. 8, 1853, and 
four other persons, (three of them from Virginia.) These 
men came “suddenly, from behind, knocked him down with a 
mace, and partially shackled him.” He struggled hard 
against the five, shook them off, and with the handcuff, which 
had been secured to his right wrist only, “ inflicted some hard 
wounds on the countenances” of his assailants. Covered 
with blood, he broke from them, rushed from the house, and 
plunged in thé river close by, exclaiming, “I will be drowned 
rather than taken alive.” He was pursued, fired upon re- 
peatedly, ordered to come out of the water, where he stood 
immersed to his neck, or “they would blow his brains out.” 
He replied, “I will die first.” They then deliberately fired 
at him four or five different times, the last ball supposed to 
have struck on his head, for his face was instantly covered 
with blood, and he sprang up and shrieked. The bystanders 
began to cry shame, and the kidnappers retired a short dis- 
tance for consultation. Bill came out of the water and lay 
down on the shore. His pursuers, supposing him dying, said, 
“Dead niggers are not worth taking South.” Some one 
brought and put on him a pair of pantaloons. He was helped 
to his feet by a colored man named Rex; on seeing which, 
Wynkoop and party headed him and presented their revoly- 
ers, when Bill again ran into the river, “where he remained 
upwards of an hour, nothing but his head above water, cov- 
ered with blood, and in full view of hundreds who lined the 
banks.” His claimants dared not follow him into the water, 
for, as he said afterward, “he would have died contented, 
could he have carried two or three of them down with him.” 
Preparations [rather slow, it would appear!] were made to 
arrest the murderous gang, but they had departed from the 
place. Bill then waded some distance up the stream, and 
‘was found by some women flat on his face in a corn-field. 
They carried him to a place of safety, dressed his wounds,” 
and the suffering man was seen no more in Wilkesbarre.— 
Correspondence of New York Tribune. 

Wynkoop and another were afterwards arrested in Phila- 
delphia, on a charge of riot, the warrant issuing from a State 
magistrate of Wilkesbarre, on the complaint of William (C. 
Gildersleeve, of that place. Mr. Jackson, the constable who 
held them in custody, was brought before Judge Grier, of the 
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United States Supreme Court, by habeas corpus. Judge 
Grier, during the examination, said: — 

‘‘T will not have the officers of the United States harassed 
at every step in the performance of their duties by every 
petty magistrate who chooses to harass them, or by any un- 
principled interloper who chooses to make complaints against 
them —for I know something of the man who makes this 
complaint.” “If this man Gildersleeve fails to make out 
the facts set forth in the warrant of arrest, I will request the 
Prosecuting Attorney of Luzerne County to prosecute him 
for perjury. * * * If any tuppenny magistrate, or any 
unprincipled interloper can come in, and cause to be arrested 
the officers of the United States, whenever they please, it is 
asad affair, * * * If habeas corpuses are to be taken 
out after that manner, I will have an indictment sent to the 
United States Grand Jury against the person who applies for 
the writ, or assists in getting it, the lawyer who defends it, 
and the sheriff who serves the writ. * * * [ will see 
that my officers are protected.” 

On a subsequent day, Judge Grier gave an elaborate opin- 
ion, reciting the facts in the case, as stated by the prisoners, 
and ordering them to be discharged! He said: — | 

«We are unable to perceive, in this transaction, any thing 
worthy of blame in the conduct of these officers, in their un- 
successful endeavors to fulfil a most dangerous and disgusting 
duty; except, perhaps, a want of sufficient courage and per- 
severance in the attempt to execute the writ”! 

Wynkoop and the other were discharged by Judge Kane, 
on the ground that they did only what their duty, under the 
Law, required. (May, 1854.) 


A family of colored persons, at Uniontown, Pa., were 
claimed as slaves by a man in Virginia, They admitted 
that they had been his slaves, but declared that they had 
come into Pennsylvania with their master’s consent and 
knowledge, on a visit to some friends in Fayette County, and 
were not, therefore, fugzteves. This was overruled, and the 
negroes were sent back by a United States Commissioner, 
name not given. (September, 1853.) — Pittsburg Saturday 


Visiter. 
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A desperate fight between a party of four fugitives and 
about double the number of whites, took place in Carroll 
County, Maryland. Four white men shot—none dangerous- 
ly. Two of the slaves wounded, one severely. They were 
captured, (October, 1853.) — Westminster (Md.) Democrat. 


Washington, Indiana. In April, 1853, Grorex, a negro 
man, was arrested and claimed by a Mr. Rice, of Kentucky, 
as his slave. Judge Clemens ordered his surrender to Rice, 
who took him to Louisville, and there sold him to a slave- 
trader, who took him to Memphis, Tenn. Here a man from 
Mississippi claimed that George was Ais slave, obtained a writ 
of replevin, and took possession of him. 


Josuua Grover, colored man, claimed as the slave of B. 
S. Garland, of St. Louis County, Missouri, was arrested near 
Racine, Wisconsin, about the 10th of March, 1854. Arrest 
made by five men, who burst suddenly into his shanty, put a 
pistol to his head, felled him to the ground, handcuffed him, 
and took him in a wagon to Milwaukee jail, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. They swore that if he shouted or made 
the least noise, they would kill him instantly. When visited, 
says the Milwaukee Sentinel, ‘We found him in his cell. 
He was cut in two places on the head; the front of his shirt 
and vest were soaking and stiff with his own blood.” <A writ 
of habeas corpus was immediately issued; also a warrant for 
the arrest of the five men who assaulted and beat him in his 
shanty. Thousands of people collected around the jail and 
Court House, “the excitement being intense.” A vigilance 
committee of twenty-five persons was appointed to watch the 
jail at night, and see that Glover was not secretly taken 
away. The next day, at about five o’clock, P. M., a consid- 
erable accession of persons being made to the crowd, and it 
appearing that every attempt to save Glover by the laws of 
Wisconsin had been overruled by United States Judge Miller, 
a demand was made for the man. This being refused, an 
attack was made upon the door with axes, planks, &c. It 
was broken in, the inner door and wall broken through, and 
Glover taken from his keepers, brought out, placed in 4 
wagon, and driven off at great speed. 

8. M. Booth, editor of the Milwaukee Free Democrat, 
Charles Clement, of the Racine Advocate, W. H. Waterman, 
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and George S. Wright, were arrested for aiding and abetting 
the rescue of Glover. Booth was subsequently discharged 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, on the ground that the 
Fugitive Slave Law is unconstitutional. He was, however, 
re-arrested, and held to answer in the United States Court, 
on the same charge; the offered bail was refused, and he was 
lodged in jail. The case was subsequently tried before the 
District Court of the United States, at Milwaukee, on the 
question as to the right of a State judiciary to release pris- 
oners, under a writ of habeas corpus, who may be in the law- 
ful custody of United States officers; and also to determine 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law. (Washing- 
ton Star, September 20, 1854.) The Attorney General, 
Caleb Cushing, made himself very active in pushing forward 
this case. Mr. Booth, early in 1855, was fined one thousand 
dollars and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. John 
Ryecraft, for same offence, was sentenced in a fine of two 
hundred dollars and imprisonment for ten days. All for acts 
such as Christianity and Humanity enjoin. On a writ of 
habeas corpus, Messrs. Booth and Ryecraft were taken before 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, sitting at Madison, and dis- 
charged from imprisonment. This, however, did not relieve 
them from the fines imposed by the United States Court. 
The owner of the slave brought a civil suit against Mr. 
Booth, claiming $1,000 damages for the loss of' his slave. 
Judge Miller decided, July, 1855, that the $1,000 must be 
paid. 


Eowarp Davis, March, 1854. As the steamboat Key- 
stone State, Captain Hardie, from Savannah, was entering 
Delaware Bay, bound to Philadelphia, the men engaged in 
heaving the lead heard a voice from under the guards of the 
boat, calling for help. A rope was thrown, and a man caught 
it and was drawn into the boat in a greatly exhausted state. 
He had remained in that place from the time of leaving Sa- 
vannah, the water frequently sweeping over him. Some 
bread in his pocket was saturated with salt water and dis- 
solved to a pulp. The captain ordered the vessel to be put 
in to Newcastle, Delaware, where the fugitive, hardly able to 
stand, was taken on shore and put in jail, to await the orders 
of his owners, in Savannah. Davis claimed to be a free 


~ 
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man, and a native of Philadelphia, and described many lo- 
calities there. Before Judge Bradford, at Newcastle, Da- 
vis’s freedom was fully proved, and he was discharged. He 
was again arrested and placed in jail, on the oath of Capt. 
Hardie that he believed him to be a fugitive slave and a fu- 
gitive from justice. After some weeks’ delay, he was brought 
to trial before United States Commissioner Samuel Guthrie, 
who ordered him to be delivered up to his claimant, on the 
ground that he was legally a slave, though free-born. It ap- 
peared in evidence that Davis had formerly gone from 
Pennsylvania to reside in Maryland, contrary to the laws 
of that State, which forbid free colored persons from other 
States to come there to reside; and being unable to pay 
the fine imposed for this offence (!) by the Orphan’s (!} 
Court of Hartford County, was committed to jail and sold 
as a slave for life, by Robert McGaw, Sheriff of the 
County, to Dr. John G. Archer, of Louisiana, from whom 
he was sold to B. M. Campbell, who sold him to William 
A. Dean, of Macon, Georgia, the present claimant. Thus 
a free-born citizen of Pennsylvania was consigned, by law, 
to slavery for life. 


[tw In May, 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill was enacted, 
another triumph of Slavery, repealing the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and opening the whole vast Territory of the United 


States to slavery. | 


AntHony Burns, arrested in Boston, May 24, 1854, as 
the slave of Charles F. Suttle, of Alexandria, Virginia, who 
was present to claim him, accompanied by a witness from 
Richmond, Virginia, named William Brent. Burns was 
arrested on a warrant granted by United States Commissioner 
Edward Greeley Loring, taken to the Court House in Boston, 
ironed, and placed in an upper story room, under a strong 
guard. The hearing commenced the next morning before 
Mr. Loring, but was adjourned until Saturday, May 27th, to 
give the counsel for A. Burns time to examine the case. On 
Friday evening, (26th,) an attack was made upon the Court 
House by a body of men, with the evident design of rescuing 
Burns; a door was forced in, and one of the Marshal’s spe- 
cial guard (named Batchelder) was killed; whether by the 
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assiilants or by one of his own party is uncertain, it being 
quite dark. Upon the ery of Batchelder that he was killed, 
the attacking party retreated, and made no further attempt. 
The trial of the case proceeded on Saturday, again on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday, when the Commissioner said 
he would give his decision on Friday. During the trial, 
Burns was continually surrounded by a numerous body-guard, 
(said to be at least one hundred and twenty-five men,) taken 
chiefly from the vilest sinks of scoundrelism, corruption and 
crime in the city, and made Deputy Marshals for the occa- 
sion, by Watson Freeman, United States Marshal. These 
men, with every form of loathsome impurity and hardened 
villainy stamped upon their faces, sat. constantly round the 
prisoner while in the court-room, the handles of pistols and 
revolvers visibly protruding from their breast pockets. A 
company of United States troops, from the Navy Yard, occu- 
pied the Court House, and guarded all avenues to the United 
States court-room. The testimony of numerous highly re- 
spectable witnesses was adduced to show that Anthony Burns 
was in Boston a month earlier than the time at which he was 
said to have left Richmond. R. H. Dana, Jr., and Charles 
M. Ellis, counsel for Burns, made very eloquent and able ar- 
guments in his behalf. Seth J. Thomas and Edward G. 
Parker were the counsel for Suttle, the case being constantly 
watched and aided by the United States District Attorney, 
Benjamin F. Hallett, who was in regular telegraphic commu- 
nication with the President of the United States, (F. Pierce,) 
at Washington. An effort was made, and followed up with 
much perseverance, to buy Burns’s freedom, Suttle having 
offered to sell him for $1,200. The money was raised and 
tendered to Suttle, when difficulties were interposed, especi- 
ally by Mr. Attorney Hallett, and the attempt failed. Sut- 
tle afterwards declared he would not sell Burns for any sum, 
but that he should go back to Virginia. On Friday morn- 
ing, June 2d, Commissioner Loring gave his decision, over- 
riding all the testimony in Burns’s favor, using certain ex- 
pressions which fell from Burns in the first heat and confusion 
of his arrest as testimony against him, and concluding with 
ordering him to be delivered up to the claimant. Some four 
hours were consumed in getting Court street, State street, 
&c., in a state of readiness for the removal of the prisoner. 
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A regiment of Massachusetts Infantry had been posted on 
Boston Common, under command of Col. Benjamin Frank- 
lin (!) Edmands, from an early hour of the day, in anticipa- 
tion of the Commissioner’s decision. These troops, which 
had been called out by the Mayor, Jerome V. C. Smith, 
were marched to the scene of the kidnapping, and so placed 
as to guard every street, lane, and other avenue leading to 
Court street, State street, &c., the route through which the 
slave procession was to pass. No individual was suffered 
to pass within these guards, and acts of violence were com- 
mitted by them on several. individuals. Court Square 
was occupied by two companies of United States troops, 
and a large field-piece was drawn into the centre. All prep- 
arations being made, Watson Freeman (United States Mar- 
shal) issued forth from the Court House with his prisoner, 
who walked with a firm step, surrounded by the body-guard 
of vile men before mentioned, with drawn United States 
sabres in their hands, and followed by United States troops 
with the aforesaid piece of artillery. Preceded by a compa- 
ny of Massachusetts mounted troops, under command of Col. 
Isaac H. Wright, this infamous procession took its way down 
Court street, State street, and Commerce street, (for the pro- 
prictors of Long Wharf refused to allow them to march 
upon their premises, though a public highway in all ordinary 
cases,) to the T’ Wharf, where the prisoner was taken cn 
board a steam tow-boat, and conveyed down the harbor to the 
United States Revenue Cutter Morris, in which he was trans- 
ported to Virginia. 

{t may not be amiss to have given, in a single instance, 
this somewhat detailed account of the process of seizing, 
trying, and delivering up a man into slavery, whose only 
crime was that he had fled from a bondage “one hour of 
which is fraught with more misery than ages of that which 
our fathers rose in rebellion to throw off,” as Thomas J effer- 
son, the Virginia slaveholder, himself declared. 

Anthony Burns, having been sold into North Carolina 
was afterwards purchased with money subscribed in Boston 
and vicinity for the purpose, and returned to Boston, free. 

The eleyality of the Mayor’s conduct in ordering out the 
military, and giving to the Colonel of the regiment the entire 
control of the same, was fully shown by different and highly 
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competent writers, among whom was P. W. Chandler, Esvq., 
whose two articles, in the Boston Advertiser, deserve to be 
remembered with respect. The Mayor’s excuse was, that he 
desired to keep the peace! But these Massachusetts troops 
received pay for their day’s work from the United States 
Government! Judge Hoar, in a charge to the Grand Jury, 
declared the act of the Mayor, in calling out the militia, to 
be an infraction of law. Men, assaulted and injured by the 
military force on that day, brought actions against the Mayor 
and the Colonel of the regiment, but obtained no redress. 


SrerHen Pemprokg, and his two sons, Robert and Jacob, 19 
and 17 years of age, were arrested in New York almost si- 
multaneously with the seizure of Burns in Boston; claimed 
as the slaves of David Smith and Jacob H. Grove, of Sharps- 
burg, Washington County, Md. They escaped May Ist, and 
came to New York, followed closely by their masters, who 
discovered their retreat in Thompson street, and pounced 
upon them by night. At 84 o’clock, next morning, they were 
taken before United States Commissioner G. W. Morton, 
‘where the case came up for the most summary and hasty 
hearing that has ever characterized our judicial proceedings.” 
Dunning and Smith were counsel for the masters, but the fu- 
gitives had no counsel ; and the hearing was finished, and a 
warrant granted to the slave claimants, before the matter be- 
came known in the city. When Mr. Jay and Mr. Culver 
hastened to the court-room to offer their services to the pris- 
oners, as counsel, they were assured by officers, and by Com- 
missioner Morton himself, that the men wanted no counsel, 
and were not in the building. On search, however, it was 
found they were in the building, locked up ina room, They 
said they desired counsel, and the aid of friends. A writ of 
habeas corpus was obtained, but before it could be served, the 
three men had been removed from the State, and were on 
their way to Baltimore. [See the published card of KE. D. 
Cutver, Esq.] Stephen Pembroke was the brother, and his 
sons the nephews, of Rev. Dr. Pennington, of New York city, 
Pastor of a Presbyterian (colored) Church. Stephen Pem- 
broke was purchased and brought back to New York, ($1,000 
having been contributed for that purpose,) and related his ex- 
perience of the slave’s life at a public meeting, held in the 
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Broadway Tabernacle, July 17, 1854. His sons had heen 
sold, and remained in slavery. 


Akron, Ohio. On Thursday of last week, says the Salem 
(Ohio) Bugle, a bold and outrageous attempt was made to 
kidnap a colored citizen of Akron. The kidnappers had been 
prowling about Cleveland for a week previous, but the colored 
people and their friends were on their guard, and they met 
with no success there. They next made a descent upon Akron, 
and visited a colored barber, named James Worthington, 
pretending a wish to buy his house. On a subsequent day, 
at 6 o’clock, A. M., they went to Worthington’s house, and 
arrested him on a charge of counterfeiting, and took him to 
the railroad depot. W. begged his friends to get him coun- 
sel; the alarm was given, and an immense crowd assembled. 
A paper, which the kidnappers produced as a writ, was exam- 
ined, and found to be totally worthless. The excited crowd 
refused to let the man be taken away; and the scoundrels 
were suffered to go away, alone. One of them was said to be 
from Louisville, ; another, a United States officer, from 
Cleveland. — Bugle, May 27, 1854. 


Near Cedarville, Ohio, May 25, 1854, about noon, “a col- 
ored man, of middle age and respectable appearance, was 
walking on the Columbus and Xenia turnpike. He was alone. 
A man ina buggy overtook him, and invited him to ride, 
saying he was a friend to the colored man, and promising to 
assist him in obtaining his liberty.” He took the colored man 
to the house of one Chapman, “ three miles south of Selma, 
in Greene County.” There Chapman and the other, (whose 
name was William McCord,) fell upon the colored man, 
struck him with a colt upon the head, so that he bled severely, 
and bound his hands behind him. ‘Soon after the negro got 
loose, and ran down the road; McCord ran after him, cry- 
ing: — ‘Catch the d—d horse thief, &c., Chapman and his 
son following; negro picked up a stone, the man a club, and 
struck him on the head, so that he did not throw the stone, 
He was then tied, and helped by McCord and Chapman to 
walk to the buggy. McCord asked Chapman, the son, to 
accompany him to Cincinnati with the colored man, promising 
to give him half the reward ($200) if he would. They then 
started, driving very fast.” ‘ We had not gone over two or 
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thrée miles,” said Chapman, “ before the negro died, and after 
taking him two or three miles further, put him out, dnd left 
him as now discovered : ” —viz., in a thick wood, one mile 
south of Clifton. The above facts are taken from the testi- 
mony given at the coroner’s inquest over the body. The jury 
gave in substance the following verdict : — “Deceased came 
to his death by blows from a colt and club in the hands of 
one William McCord, assisted by the two Chapmans.” Chap- 
man, the son, said that McOord made him a proposition to 
join and follow kidnapping for a business, stating that he knew 
where he could get four victims immediately. McCord was 
taken and lodged in Xenia jail. The Chapmans bound over 
to take their trial for kidnapping. — Wilmington (Ohio) Her- 
ald of Freedom. 

James Cores, free man of color, residing in Gibson County, 
Indiana, went to Jeffersonville, (Ind.,) te take the cars for 
Indianapolis. On going to the depot at 6, A. M., for the 
morning train, he was knocked down, “beat over the head 
with a brick-bat, and cut with a bowie-knife, until subdued. 
He was then tied, and in open daylight, in full view of our 
populace, borne off, bleeding like ahog.” He was undoubted- 
ly taken to the jail in Louisville. On crossing the river to 
Louisville, he met the captain of a steamboat, who knew him 
to be a free man. (About June 1, 1854.) The kidnapper 
was arrested and held to bail, in the sum of $1,000, to take 
his trial at next Circuit Court. 


Columbus, Indiana. A Kentuckian endeavored to entice 
a little negro boy to go with him, and both were waiting to 
take the cars, when mischief was suspected, and a crowd of 
people proceeded to the depot, and made the kidnapper re- 
lease his intended victim. June, 1854.— Indiana Free 
Democrat. 


Brown, a resident of Henderson, Ky., was arrested 
for aiding four female slaves to escape from Union County, 
Ky., to Canada. United States Marshal Ward and Sheriff 
Gavitt, of Indiana, made the arrest. He was lodged in Hen- 
derson jail. — Evansville (Ind.) Journal, June 2, 1854. 

Several Kentucky planters, among them Archibald Dixon, 
raised $500, in order to secure Brown’s co.aviction and sentence 
to penitentiary. 
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Nine slaves left their masters in Burlington, Boone County, 
Ky., on Sunday, June 11, 1854, having three horses with 
them. Arrived at the river, they turned the horses back, and 
taking a skiff, crossed at midnight to the Ohio shore. After 
travelling two or three miles, they hid during Monday in a 
clump of bushes. At night, they started northward again. 
A man, said to be a colored man, named John Gyser, met 
them, and promised to assist them. He took them toa stable, 
where they were to remain until night. He meanwhile went 
to Covington, Ky., learned that $1,000 reward was offered 
for their apprehension, and gave information of their place of 
concealment. At evening, a strong band of Kentuckians, with 
United States Deputy Marshal George Thayer, assisted by 
three Cincinnati officers, surrounded the stable, and took the 
nine prisoners, on a warrant issued by United States Commis- 
sioner Pendery. They were all handcuffed and taken to 
Cincinnati. Their names are thus given in the New York 
Tribune of June 20, 1854:—Shadrack, aged 60 years, claimed 
by Jonas Crisler; Susan, his wife, 29 years of age, and two 
boys, Wesley and John, 9 and 7 years of age; Almeda, aged 
26 years, and her child, Sarah Jane, aged 3 years; Lewis, 
aged 24 years, all of whom, except Shadrack, were claimed by 
William Walton ; Lee, aged 21 years, husband of Almeda, 
claimed by John Gaines, as guardian of Elizabeth Ann and 
Jasper Blackenbecker ; Anderson, aged 22 years, claimed by 
John P. Scott. They were all given up to their claimants, 
and taken back to Kentucky. 


A New Orleans correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
in a letter dated July 8, 1854, writes : —*“ During a recent 
trip up the river, I was on several steamers, and on every boat 
they had one or more runaway slaves, who had been caught, 
and were being taken in ¢rons to their masters.” 


On the steamer Alvin Adams, at Madison, Ind., a man 
was arrested as a fugitive, and taken to Louisville, Ky. He 
was claimed as the slave of John H. Page, of Bowling Green. 
The Louisville Journal, edited by a Northern man, stigmatized 
him as a “rascal,” for his attempt to be free. (July, 1854.) 


Two colored men, on their way to Chicago, were seized and 
taken from the cars at Lasalle, Ill., by three men, who said 
they were not officers. The colored men were known to be 
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free; one was “a respectable resident of Chicago.” Some 
of the passengers interfered; but it being night, and very 
dark, and the cars starting on, the colored men were left in 
the hands of their kidnappers. 


Chicago, Illinois. Three men from Missouri, with a war- 
rant from the Governor of that State, to take a certain fugi- 
tive slave, seized a man whom they met in the street, bound 
him with a handkerchief, and to quicken his steps, beat him 
with the butt of a pistol. He succeeded in shaking off his 
captors and fled, a pistol bullet being sent after him, which 
did not hit him. He made good his escape. The men were 
arrested and held to trial, for assault with deadly weapons. 
By an extraordinary conspiracy on the part of District Attor- 
ney Hoyne, Sheriff Bradley, and others, these men were taken 
from jail to be carried to Springfield, Il]., two hundred miles 
distant, to appear before Chief Justice Treat, that he might 
inquire ‘* whether said alleged kidnappers were justly held to 
bail and imprisoned.” It was so suddenly done, that the 
counsel for the kidnapped man and for the State of Illinois 
had not time to reach Springfield before the men were dis- 
charged, and on their way to Missouri! The Grand Jury of 
the County (in which Chicago is) had found a true bill against 
them, of which the Sheriff professed to be ignorant, (which 
was deemed hardly possible,) — under which bill they would 
probably have been convicted, and sentenced to the State 
Prison. Thus the omnipotent Slave Power reaches forth its 
hand into our most Northerp cities, and saves its minions from 
the punishment which their lawless acts have justly merited. 
— Chicago Daily Tribune, September 21, 1854. 

(> The three kidnappers published a statement in the St. 
Louis Republican of September 26. 


i= The case of Sotomon Norrnup, though not under the Fugitive 
Law, is so striking an illustration of the power which created that Law, 
and of the constant danger which impends over every colored citizen of the 
Northern States, fast threatening to include white citizens also, that it 
must not be passed over without mention. He was kidnapped in 1841, 
from the State of New York, and kept in slavery twelve years. Twomen, 
named Merrill and Russell, were arrested and tried as his kidnappers, and 
the fact fully proven. But the case was got into the United States Courts, 
and the criminals went unpunished. 
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Henry Massey, at Philadelphia, September, 1854, was 
brought before United States Commissioner, E. D. Ingraham, 
claimed by Franklin Bright, of Queen Anne’s County, Md., 
as his slave. Arrested in Harrisburg. 


Harvey, arrested near Cumminsville, Ohio, — escaped, — 
taken again in Goshen, about ten miles from Cincinnati, and 
lodged in the jail of that city. An investigation of the case 
was had before United States Commissioner Pendery, and the 
slave remanded to the custody of his master. — Cincinnate 
Commercial, September 22, 1854. 


Byberry, Pennsylvania, September 18, 1854. <A carriage 
load of suspicious looking men came to this place in the after- 
noon. They waited until nightfall, when they burst into the 
house of a colored family, “‘ seized the man in presence of his 
wife and another woman, threatening to shoot them if they 
interfered, — dragged him out, beating him over the head 
with a mace. ‘The poor fellow continued to scream for help, 
until his voice was stifled by his groans; they forced him into 
their carriage and drove off, before any effectual assistance 
could be offered.” He was a sober and industrious man, and 
much respected. His wife was left heart-broken, with one 
child. — Norristown (Penn.) Olive Branch. 


The Frankfort (Ky.) Yeoman, of November 18, 1854, 
said : — ‘‘ Kidnapping free negroes in Ohio, and deluding our 
slaves from their masters, to re-capture and sell them, is an 
established profession of a gang located upon the borders of 
the Ohio river, combining with negro-traders in the interior 
of this State.” The names of some employed in this business 
are given, two of whom, having been arrested and imprisoned, 
threatened to burn the city of Frankfort for interrupting their 
business. 


Jane Moors, a free colored woman, at Cincinnati, Novem- 
ber, 1854, seized in the house of her sister, (Sycamore street,) 
beaten, and with the help of a deputy marshal from Coving- 
ton, Ky., carried over to Covington, and lodged in jail, on 
pretence of her being a fugitive slave. She was taken before 
the Mayor of Covington, who heard the case with impar- 
tiality.” Her freedom was established, and she released. 


° 
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At Indianapolis, Indiana, December, 1854, Benjamin B. 
Waterhouse was indicted for harboring fugitive slaves, con- 
trary to the provisions of the Fugitive Law. He was found 
guilty, but the jury recommended him “ to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Court, and stated that the evidence was 
barely sufficient to convict.” He was fined fifty dollars and 
to be imprisoned one hour, and the government to pay the 
costs. — Chicago Tribune. 


A proposition for Kidnapping, on a large scale, was made 
by John H. Pope, “ police officer and constable,” in a letter 
dated “ Frederick, Md., United States of America, January 
1, 1855,” and addressed to Mr. Hays, Sheriff of Montreal, 
Canada. ‘ Vast numbers of slaves,” says Mr. Pope, ‘ escap- 
ing from their masters or owners, succeed in reaching your 
Provinces, and are, therefore, without the pale of the ‘ Fugi- 
tive Slave Law,’ and can only be restored by cunning, together 
with skill. Large rewards are offered, and will be paid for 
their return, and could I find an efficient person to act with 
me, a great deal of money could be made, as I would equally 
divide. * * * The only apprehension we have in ap- 
proaching too far into Canada is the fear of being arrested ; 
and had [ a good assistant in your city, who would induce the 
negroes to the frontier, I would be there to pay the cash. On 
your answer, I can furnish names and descriptions of negroes.” 

This letter was published, doubtless at the Montreal Sheriff’s 
request, in the Montreal Gazette, January 15, 1855. 

(~The Montreal Gazette, of February 38, published a 
second letter from J. H. Pope. 


A warrant was issued in Boston, January 10, 1855, by 
United States Commissioner Charles Levi Woodbury, for the 
arrest of Joun Jackson, as a fugitive from service and labor 
in Georgia. Mr. Jackson, who had been for some time in 
the city, was nowhere to be found. 


Rosrrra ARMSTEAD, a colored girl, was taken by writ of 
habeas corpus before Judge Jamison, at Columbus, Ohio. 
Rosetta formerly belonged to Ex-President John Tyler, who 
gave her to his daughter, the wife of Rev. Henry M. Denni- 
son, an Episcopal clergyman cf Louisville, Ky. Mrs. D. 
having deceased, Rosetta was to be sent back to Virginia, in 
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care of an infant child, both being placed in charge of a Dr. 
Miller, a friend of Mr. Dennison. Passing through Ohio, 
the above writ was obtained, by some Ohio citizens, who were 
informed of the circumstances. Rosetta expressed her desire 
to remain in freedom in Ohio. The case was removed to 
Cincinnati, and was delayed until Mr. Dennison couid arrive 
from Louisville. (Ohio State Journal, March 12, 1806.) 
The girl was set free; “ but was again arrested by the United 
States Marshal, upon the same warrant which Judge Parker 
had declared illegal; thereupon another habeas corpus was 
issued, which the Marshal refused to obey, when he was fined 
$50, and imprisoned for contempt.” Even United States 
Commissioner Pendery, before whom the case was brought as 
that of a fugitive slave, pronounced the girl free, and she was 
placed in the care ofa guardian. The United States M..rshal 
being taken by habeas corpus before Judge McLean, of the 
United States Supreme Court, was set at liberty, Judge Mch. 
alleging that the proceedings in the State Court were null and 
void! A correspondent of the Ohio Columbian, writing from 
Dark County, Ohio, April 8, 1855, says :— 


“While the ‘right’ of Rosetta was undergoing the forms of trial, in 
the Cincinnati courts, there were ten of the human species passed near 
that city, on their road to Canada. They consisted of two women and 
their five children, and two young men, and one boy, of 12 or 14 years of 
age. The mothers and their children were bright mulattoes; one of the 
women was the daughter of a slaveholder, and so white was she, that any 
person, without a close inspection, would tuke her to be of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood. On the question being asked what induced them to leave 
their Southern homes, they replied that their masters had a few months 
since sold to the South both their husbands, and as they had no friends or 
rolatives left, they determined on the hazardous undertaking of escaping 
from a land of chains.” 


Grorar Crank, a colored boy, eighteen years of age, in 
Pennsylvania, was decoyed into the house of one Thompson, 
(February 28, 1855,) where he was seized by three men, one 
of whom was Solomon Snyders, a well-known ruffian and kid- 
napper in the neighborhood, who said to him, ** Now, George, 
T ain going to take you to your master.” The screams of 
George fortunately brought deliverance to him. The three 
men were arrested, tried, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
kidnapping, by the Court of Dauphin County.— Norristown 
(Penn.) Olive Branch. 
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The Norristown (Penn.) Olive Branch, (in connection'with 
the last-named case,) speaks of a case which had occurred a 
short time before, under the Fugitive Law, before United 
States Commissioner M’Allister, at Harrisburg, Penn., and 
which has not yet been mentioned in this record. <A colored 
man and his wife, with their infant child, were taken, “one 
morning, very early,” before Commissioner Richard M’Allis- 
ter, and before any counsel could reach the spot, the case had 
been decided against the man and woman; but the babe, 
having been born in Pennsylvania, they did not “dare to send 
that” into slavery; ‘so the only alternative was to take it 
away from its mother,” which was done, and that evening the 
man and woman were taken South. No time had been 
allowed to bring forward witnesses in their behalf, and there 
was only a single witness against them, and he a boy about 
seventeen years old, and a relative of the slave-claimant. 
The woman’s sufferings, on account of the separation from her 
child, seemed greater than for her own fate. The article 
from the Norristown paper is in the National Anti-Slavery 
Standard, June 2, 1855. 


Guorce MitcH Ett, a young colored man, at San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia, arrested and taken before Justice Allen, April, 1855, 
“charged with owing service and labor to one Jesse OC. 
Cooper, of Tennessee.” Mitchell was brought into Califor- 
nia by his then owner, in 1849, the year before the enactment 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. His arrest was made under a 
Fugitive Slave Law of California. By habeas corpus the 
case was carried before Judge C. P. Hester, of the District 
Court. Mitchell was discharged, on the ground (we believe) 
that the California Law was unconstitutional; also, that the 
proceedings were “absolutely void.” On the 21st April (or 

fay), “another attempt was made to reduce George to sla- 
very, at San Francisco.” He was brought before the United 
States District Court, Judge Hoffman presiding, claimed 
under the United States Fugitive Law as the property of the 
above-named Cooper. [The result of the trial not known. ]— 
San Jose Telegraph. 
At Dayville, Connecticut, June 13, 1855, an attempt was 


made to seize a fugitive slave; ‘but the citizens interfered, 
and the fugitive escaped.” He was claimed by a resident of 
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Pomfret, who said he had bought him in Cuba.— Hartford 
Religious Herald. 


At Burlington, Iowa, a colored man, called Dick, was 
arrested and taken before United States Commissioner Fra- 
zee, ‘Much excitement was caused.” He was claimed as 
belonging to Thomas Ruthford, Clark County, Missouri. 
Dick was discharged as not being the man claimed. (June, 
1855.) 


A white girl, fourteen years of age, daughter of Mr. Sam- 
uel Godshall, of Downingtown, Chester County, Penn., while 
walking upon the road, was seized by two men, a plaster put 
upon her mouth, and she taken in a close carriage in the di- 
rection of Maryland. After going twelve miles, they put her 
out of the carriage, “in a secluded and woody portion of the 
country, threatening to kill her if she made any alarm, when 
they drove away as fast as they could.” Some colored people 
met her, got the plaster off her mouth, and aided her home. 
It was supposed the kidnappers mistook her for a mulatto 
girl, but discovering their blunder, dismissed her. — Philadel- 
phia Ledger, July 9, 1855. 


The Norristown (Penn.) Herald relates a case similar to 
the preceding. Benjamin Johnson, a white lad of fifteen, on 
his way from his father’s, at Evansburg, to 8. Jarrett’s, near 
Jeffersonville, was invited to ride by a man in a carriage. 
The man took him by an unusual route; night coming on, 
the boy was alarmed, and attempted to escape, “‘when the 
villain caught him and drove off at full speed, and by threats 
and blows prevented him from making any alarm.” He 
drove to a distance of fifteen miles beyond Jeffersonville, 
when the boy succeeded in making his escape. (July, 1855.) 


Janz Jounson, and her two sons, (colored,) brought into 
Philadelphia (on their way to New York and thence to Nic- 
aragua) by John H. Wheeler. Stopped to dine at Blood- 
good’s Hotel. Jane there made known her desire to be free. 
Information of the same was conveyed to Passmore Wil- 
liamson, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, an 
old association, founded by Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin 
Rush, and others. Mr, Williamson went to the hotel, and 
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found that the party had gone to the steamboat, at the foot of 
Walnut street. He proceeded thither, found them, and told 
the mother that she and her sons had been legally made 
free by being brought by their master into a free State. 
After some delay, Jane rose to leave the boat. Wheeler 
endeavored to detain her. Williamson held Wheeler back, 
and the woman went on shore, a number of colored persons 
taking up the boys and carrying them from the boat. They 
were enabled to escape. (July 18, 1855.) 

The celebrated case of Passmorr Wuxtramson followed, 
before Judge Kane, of the United States District Court. 
(See ‘Case of Passmore Williamson,” reported in full, and 
published in Philadelphia, by Uriah Hunt & Son, 1856.) On 
the 27th July, Mr. Williamson was committed to Moyamen- 
sing Prison, by Judge Kane, “for a contempt of the Court 
in refusing to answer to the writ of habeas corpus,” — Mr. 
W. having answered that he had not, and never had had, the 
custody of the three alleged slaves, and therefore could not 
produce them in Court. Mr. Williamson was kept in prison 
until November 3d, when he was discharged by Judge Kane, 
the technical “contempt” having been removed. 

Five colored men, who were charged with assisting Jane 
Johnson and children from the boat, were committed to 
prison, excessive bail being demanded (viz., $6000 in one 
instance, $7000 in two instances, and $9000 in the other 
two) by Alderman James B. Freeman, who was afterwards 
prosecuted by the said five men for corrupt and malicious 
conduct in the case. See Standard, May 24, 1856. 


CELESTE, a mulatto woman, claimed as a slave, before 
Judge Burgoyne, Cincinnati, Ohio. It appeared that she 
was brought to Cincinnati by her master, and she was set 
free. — Cincinnati Gazette, July 7, 1855. 


Two fugitives, in Indiana, (September, 1855,) requested 
aid of the conductor of the Madison and Indianapolis Rail- 
road. The aid given was to take them back to Madison, 
whence they were conveyed over the river to Kentucky. 
Before leaving that State, they had been hunted and attacked 
by dogs. These they had despatched with their knives, 
The conductor was dismissed from his position. An agent of 
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the express company was said to have aided him in the sur- 
render of the men.— Madison Courier. 


Jack, a colored boy, nine years of age, “claimed by 
Joseph Tucker, of Mobile, as his slave, was sent back to his 
master from Boston, in the brig Selma, Captain Rogers, on 
the 18th inst.” (October, 1855.) -— Boston Times. 


Jacos Green, a colored man, was seized near Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, by one Parsons, as a fugitive slave. 
Parsons could show no authority for detaining Green, who, 
with the help of some bystanders, released himself and 
escaped. — Hollidaysburg Standard, October 24, 1855. 


Four men indicted for kidnapping at Greensburg, Ind., in 
the spring of 1855. Their names— David and Thomas 
Maple, Morrison, and McCloskey. Charged with kidnapping 
two men, whom they conveyed to a slave State, and sold as 
slaves. The two Maples, fearing the indictment, absconded. 
The other two were arrested, and brought to trial in October, 
1855, at the State Court, before Judge Logan. «“ Defendants’ 
counsel moved to quash the indictment, for the reason that the 
section of the statute of Indiana against kidnapping was in 
violation of the acts of Congress, and, therefore, void; and 
the Court accordingly quashed the indictment ! ” — Indianap- 
olis Journal. 


Eight fugitives from Kentucky reached Adams County, 
Ohio, closely followed by several Kentuckians, who attempted 


to search the houses of several of the citizens. ‘The people, 
indignant at this outrage, assembled with arms, and placed an 
injunction upon these summary proceedings.” ‘The men- 


hunters then offered $2,000 to any traitor who would betray 
the fugitives into their hands. But,so far as we have learned, 
the bribe was as unsuccessful as the attempted search.” — (No- 


vember, 1855.) — Carroll Free Press. 


At Wilson’s Corner, Bensalem, Bucks County, Penn., 
Dee. 18, 1855, a colored man in the employ of John Hender- 
son was seized by three men, who tied him, threw him into a 
wagon, and drove off at full speed. They were seen, and 
quickly followed by men on horseback. After two hours’ 
hard riding, the kidnappers were overtaken. A fight ensued— 
the black man was released; but three pistol shots were 
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fired by the kidnappers, killing a horse, and wounding one of 
the rescuing party severely. A statement of the facts was 
published, as an advertisement, in the Philadelphia Ledger, 

signed by William Williams and John Henderson. 


“ Two very bright mulatto girls,” says the Staunton (Va.) 
Spectator, “ one belonging to Mr. John Churchman, and the 
other to the estate of Colonel Crawford, deceased, took the 
cars at Staunton, on the morning of December 30, 1855, and 
made their way successfully to Baltimore, ex route for a free 
State. At Baltimore, they were detected just as they were 
about to take the train for Philadelphia, and information of 
their arrest was immediately forwarded to D. Churchman, of 
this place.” On the following Friday, they were taken back 
‘to Virginia. ‘They were so nearly white, that their success 
in imposing upon the conductors of the cars is not astonishing, 
and the only wonder is, that they were detected at all. Since 
their return, the girls have been sold — Mr. Churchman’s for 
$1,050, and the other for $950.” 


Fanny, a colored child of five years old, was taken from 
Chicago, Ill., into Tennessee, and sold for $250. A man 
named F. M. Chapman, with his servant, William R. Tracy, 
were arrested as the kidnappers, and taken before Justice 
DeWolf. Chapman claimed to have owned the child in Ar- 
kansas, and to have brought her to Illinois [thereby making 
her free.] He procured Tracy to take the child to Tennessee, 
and sell her. The result of the case not known. (January, 
1856.) 


Two fugitives, passing through Ohio, (January, 1856,) were 
closely pursued and nearly overtaken, at Columbus, Ohio. 
«Ten minutes previous warning only, saved the fugitives from 
their pursuers.” Deputy Marshal J. Underwood, being 
called on to act in the case, refused, and resigned his office, 
saying, he did not expect to be “ called upon to help execute 
the odious Fugitive Slave Law.” — Cincinnatt Commercial. 


[> The following may, not improperly, find a place here. 
Where will the demands of slavery be stayed ? 


The House of Delegates of Virginia, early in 1856, 
adopted the following : — “Be tt Resolved, by the General As- 
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sembly, That our Representatives in Congress are requested, 
and our Senators be and are hereby instructed, to secure the 
passage of a law making full compensation to all owners 
whose slaves have, or may hereafter, escape into any of the 
non-slaveholding States of this Union, and there be withheld 
from those to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


Maraarer Garner and seven others, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January, 1856. Of this peculiarly painful case, we give a 
somewhat detailed account, mainly taken from the Cincinnati 
papers of the day. It strikingly illustrates the manner in 
which, in nearly all instances, the laws and authority of the 
free States are swept away before those which the National 
Government enacts in behalf of slavery; and how little 
protection the poor and the oppressed can expect from either. 


About ten o’clock on Sunday, 27th January, 1856, a party 
of eight slaves — two men, two women, and four children — 
belonging to Archibald K. Gaines and John Marshall, of 
Richwood Station, Boone County, Ky., about sixteen miles 
from Covington, escaped from their owners. Three of the 
party are father, mother, and son, whose names are Simon, 
Mary, and Simon, Jr.; the others are Margaret, wife of 
Simon, Jr., and her four children. The three first are the 
property of Marshall, and the others of Gaines. 

They took a sleigh and two horses belonging to Mr. Mar- 
shall, and drove to the river bank, opposite Cincinnati, and 
crossed over to the city on the ice. They were missed a few 
hours after their flight, and Mr. Gaines, springing on a horse, 
followed in pursuit. On reaching the river shore, he learned 
that a resident had found the horses standing in the road. 
He then crossed over to the city, and after a few hours dili- 
gent inquiry, he learned that his slaves were in a house about 
a quarter of a mile below the Mill Creek Bridge, on the river 
road, occupied by a colored man, named Kite. 

He proceeded to the office of United States Commissioner 
John L. Pendery, and procuring the necessary warrants, with 
United States Deputy Marshal Ellis, and a large body of as- 
sistants, went on Monday to the place where his fugitives 
were concealed. Arriving at the premises, word was sent to 
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the fugitives to surrender. A firm and decided negative was 
the response. The officers, backed by a large crowd, then 
made a descent. Breaking open the doors, they were as- 
sailed by the negroes with cudgels and pistols. Several shots. 
were fired, but only one took etfect, so far as we could ascer- 
tain. <A bullet struck a man named John Patterson, one of 
the Marshal’s deputies, tearing off a finger of his right hand, 
and dislocating several of his teeth. No other of the officers 
were injured, the negroes being disarmed before they could 
reload their weapons. 

On looking around, horrible was the sight which met the 
officers’ eyes. In one corner of the room was a nearly white 
child, bleeding to death. Her throat was cut from ear to ear, 
and the blood was spouting out profusely, showing that the 
deed was but recently committed. Scarcely was this fact 
noticed, when a scream issuing from an adjoining room drew 
their attention thither. A glance into the apartment re- 
vealed a negro woman, holding in her hand a knife literally 
dripping with gore, over the heads of two little negro children, 
who were crouched to the floor, and uttering the cries whose 
agonized peals had first startled them. Quickly the knife was 
wrested from the hand of the excited woman, and a more 
close investigation instituted as to the condition of the 
infants. They were discovered to be cut across the head and 
shoulders, but not very seriously injured, although the blood 
trickled down their backs and upon their clothes. 

The woman avowed herself the mother of the children, and 
said that she had killed one, and would like to kill the three 
others, rather than see them again reduced to slavery! By 
this time the crowd about the premises had become prodigious, 
and it was with no inconsiderable difficulty that the negroes 
were secured in carriages, and brought to the United States 
District Court-rooms, on Fourth Street. The populace fol- 
lowed the vehicle closely, but evinced no active desire to 
effect a rescte. Rumors of the story soon circulated all over 
the city. Nor were they exaggerated, as is usually the case. 
For once, reality surpassed the wildest thought of fiction. 

The slaves, on reaching the Marshal’s office, seated them- 
selves around the stove with dejected countenances, and pre- 
served a moody silence, answering all questions propounded 
to them in monosyllables, or refusing to answer at all. Simon 
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is apparently about fifty-five years of age, and Mary about 
fifty. The son of Mr. Marshall, who is here, in order, if pos- 
sible, to recover the property of his futher, says that they 
have always been faithful servants, and have frequently been 
on this side of the river. Simon, Jr., is a young man, about 
twenty-two years old, of a very lithe and active form, and 
rather a mild and pleasant countenance. Margaret is a dark 
mulatto, twenty-three years of age; her countenance is far 
from being vicious, and her senses, yesterday, appeared par- 
tially stupified from the exciting trials she had endured. 
After remaining about two hours at the Marshal’s office, 
Commissioner Pendery announced that the slaves would be 
removed, in the custody of the United States Marshal, until 
nine o’clock Tuesday morning, when the case would come up 
for examination. 3 

The slaves were then taken down to the strect door, when 
a wild and exciting scene presented itself; the sidewalks and 
the middle of the street were thronged with people, and a 
couple of coaches were at the door, in order to convey the 
captives to the station-house. The slaves were guarded by a 
strong posse of officers, and as they made their appearance on 
the street, it was evident that there was a strong sympathy in 
their favor. When they were led to the carriage doors, 
there were loud cries of “ Drive on!” “ Don’t take them! ” 
The coachmen, either from alarm, or from a sympathetic 
feeling, put the whip to their horses, and drove rapidly off, 
leaving the officers with their fugitives on the sidewalk. They 
started on foot with their charge to the Hammond street 
station-house, where they secured their prisoners for the night. 

The slaves claimed that they had been on this side of the 
river frequently, by consent of their masters. 

About three o’clock, application was made to Judge Bur- 
goyne for a writ of habeas corpus, to bring the slaves before 
him. This was put in the hands of an Ohio officer, Deputy 
Sheriff Buckingham, to serve, who, accompanied by. several 
assistants, proceeded to Hammond street station-house, where 
the slaves were lodged. Mr. Bennett, Deputy United States 
Marshal, was unwilling to give them up to the State authori- 
ties, and a long time was spent parleying between the Marshal 
and the sheriff’s officers. The sheriff being determined that 
the writ should be executed, Mr. Bennett went out to take coun- 
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sel with his friends. Finally, through the advice of Mayor 
Faran, Mr.. Bennett agreed to lodge the slaves in the jail, 
ready to be taken out at the order of Judge Burgoyne. Mr. 
Buckingham obtained the cémplete control of the slaves. 

On the morning of the 29th, Sheriff Brashears, being ad- 
vised by lawyers that Judge Burgoyne had no right to issue 
his writ for the slaves, and remembering Judge McLean’s 
decision in the Rosetta case, made a return on the writ of 
habeas corpus, that the slaves were in the custody of the 
United States Marshal, and, therefore, without his jurisdiction. 
This returned the slaves to the custody of the Marshal. By 
agreement, the parties permitted the slaves to remain in the 
County jail during that day, with the understanding that their 
examination should commence the next morning, before Com- 
missioner Pendery. Thus the State of Ohio was made the 
jailor of these slaves, while her officer, Sheriff Brashears, 
lyingly pretended they were not within the State’s jurisdiction. 
An inquest had been held on the body of the child which was 
killed, and a verdict was found by the jury charging the death 
of the child upon the mother, who, it was said, would be held 
under the laws of Ohio, to answer the charge of murder. An 
examination took place on Wednesday, before the United 
States Commissioner. Time was allowed their counsel to ob- 
tain evidence to show that they had been brought into the 
State at former times by their masters. A meeting of citizens 
was held on Thursday evening, to express sympathy with the 
alleged fugitives. 

The Cincinnati Commercial, of January 30, said : — “ The 
mother is of an interesting appearance, a mulatto of consid- 
erable intelligence of manner, and with a good address. In 
reply to a gentleman who yesterday complimented her upon 
the looks of her little boy, she said, ‘ You should have seen 
my little girl that — that — [she did not like to say, was 
killed] — that died; that was the bird.’ ” 

The Cincinnati Gazette, of January 30, said : — “ We learn 
that the mother of the dead child acknowledges that she killed 
it, and that her determination was to have killed all the chil- 
dren, and then destroy herself, rather than return to slavery. 
She and the others complain of cruel treatment on the part of 
their master, and allege that as the cause of their attempted 
escape.” 
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The jury gave a verdict as follows: —“ That said child was 
killed by its mother, Margaret Garner, with a butcher knife, 
with which she cut its throat.” 

Two of the jurors also find that the two men arrested as 
fugitives were accessories to the murder. 

“The murdered child was almost white, and was a little 
girl of rare beauty.” 

The examination of witnesses was continued until Monday, 
February 4, when the Commissioner listened to the arguments 
of counsel, until February 7th. Messrs. Jolliffe and Gitchell 
appeared for the fugitives, and Colonel Chambers, of Cincin- 
nati, and Mr. Finnell, of Covington, Ky., for the claimants. 
of the slaves. A great number of assistants (amounting very 
nearly to five hundred) were employed by the United States 
Marshal, H. H. Robinson, from the first, making the expenses 
to the United States Government very large; for their twenty- 
eight days’ service alone, at $2,00 per day, amounting to over 
$22,000. February 8th, the case was closed, so far as related 
to the three slaves of Mr. Marshall, but the decision was 
postponed. The examination in regard to Marearer and her 
children was further continued. It was publicly stated that 
Commissioner Pendery had declared that he “ would not send 
the woman back into slavery, while a charge or indictment for 
murder lay against her.” Colonel Chambers, counsel for the 
slave claimants, in his argument, “ read long extracts from a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘A Northern Presbyter’s Second Letter to 
Ministers of the Gospel of all Denominations, on Slavery, by 
Nathan Lord, of Dartmouth College,’ he himself approving 
and recommending Dr. Lord’s views.” Colonel Chambers 
having alluded, in his remarks, to Mrs.- Lucy Stone Blackwell, 
and said that she had sought to give a knife to Margaret 
Garner, the Court gave permission to Mrs. Blackwell to reply 
to Colonel C. Mrs. B. preferred not to speak at the bar, but 
addressed the crowded court-room directly after the adjourn- 
ment. Her eloquent remarks will be found in the papers of 
the day. At the close of the hearing, February 14th, the 
Commissioner adjourned his court to the 21st, afterwards to 
the 26th, when, he said, he would give his decision. 

Meantime, the case was making some progress in the State 
courts. Sheriff Brashears having made return to the Common 
Pleas Court, that the fugitives were in the custody of the 
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United States Marshal, Judge Carter said this could not be 
received as a true return, as they were in the County jail, 
under the sheriff's control. The sheriff then amended his 
return, so as to state that the prisoners were in his custody, 
as required in the writ, and this was received by the Court. 
The fugitives now came fully into the charge of the State 
authorities. The sheriff held them “by virtue of a capias 
issued on an indictment by the Grand Jury for murder.” 

The slaves declared they would go dancing to the gallows, 
rather than to be sent back into slavery. 

On the 26th February, Commissioner Pendery gave his 
decision, First, he refused to discharge Margaret and three 
others from the custody of the United States Marshal, and 
deliver them to the Sheriff of Hamilton County, although 
held to answer, under the laws of Ohio, to the charge of 
murder. He then proceeded to consider the claim of Mar- 
shall to three of the slaves, decided it to be valid, and ordered 
them into Marshall’s custody. He then considered Gaines’s 
claim to Margaret and her three surviving children, decided 
that also to be good and valid, and ordered them to be deliv- 
ered into the possession of said Gaines. 

The case of the rightful custody, as between the United 
States Marshal and the Ohio Sheriff also came on, February 
26th, before Judge Leavitt, of the United States District 
Court, and was argued by counsel on both sides. On the 28th, 
Judge Leavitt decided that the custody was with the United 
States Marshal. The substance of Judge L.’s argument and 
decision is found in the following extract : — 

‘Judge McLean says: — ‘Neither this nor any other 
Court of the United States, nor Judge thereof, can issue a 
habeas corpus to bring up a prisoner who is in custody, under 
the sentence or execution of a State Court, for any other pur- 
pose than to be used as a witness. And it is immaterial 
whether the imprisonment be under czvil or criminal process.’ 
If it be true, as there asserted, that no Federal Court can in- 
terfere with the exercise of the proper jurisdiction of a State 
Court, either in a civil or criminal case, the converse of the 
proposition is equally true. And it results that a State 
Court cannot take from an officer of the United States, even 
on a criminal charge, the custody of a person in execution on 
a civil case. 
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“It is said in argument that if these persons cannot be held 
by the arrest of the Sheriff, under the State process, the rights 
and dignity of Ohio are invaded without the possibility of 
redress. Icannot concur in this view. The Constitution and 
laws of the United States provide for a reclamation of these 
persons, by a demand on the Executive of Kentucky. It is 
true, if now remanded to the claimant and taken back to Ken- 
tucky, as slaves, they cannot be said to have fled from justice 
in Ohio; but it would clearly be a case within the spirit and 
intention of the Constitution and the Act of Congress, and lL 
trust nothing would be hazarded by the prediction that upon 
demand properly made upon the Governor of Kentucky, he 
would order them to be surrendered to the authorities of Ohio, 
to answer to its violated law. I am sure it is not going too 
far to say, that if the strictness of the law did not require 
this, an appeal to comity would not be in vain.” 

Mr. Chambers said his client, Mr. Gaines, authorized him 
to say that he would hold the woman Margaret, who had 
killed her child, subject to the requisition of the Governor of 
Ohio, to answer for any crime she might have committed in 
Ohio. 

Judge Leavitt’s decision covered the cases of the four adult 
fugitives. Another legal process was going on, at the same 
time, before Judge Burgoyne, of the Probate Court, viz: — 
a hearing, under a writ of habeas corpus allowed by Judge 
Burgoyne, alleging the illegal detention, by the United St vies 
Marshal, of the three negro children, Samuel, Thomas, and 
Silla Garner, which took place in the Probate Court, before 
Judge B., on the afternoon of February 27. 

Mr. Jolliffe said he represented the infants at the request of 
their father and mother, who had solicited him to save the 
children, if possible. 

Messrs. Headington and Ketchum appeared for the United 
States Marshal. 

Judge Burgoyne said that, in view of the serious and im- 
portant questions involved, he should require some time to 
render a decision. He intimated, however, that a majority 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court having passed on the 
constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave Law was no reason 
why he should not take up the Constitution and read it for 
himself, being sworn to support the Constitution of the 
United States and the Constitution of the State of Ohio. 
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Mr. Ketchum suggested that his Honor was as much 
bound in conscience to regard the decision of the majority of 
the Judges of the United States Courts as the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution itself. 

Judge Burgoyne said, that however the decisions of the 
Judges of the United States Courts might aid him in com- 
ing to a conclusion, where the obligations of his conscience 
were involved, he could not screen himself behind a decision 
made by somebody else. 

Judge Burgoyne subsequently decided that, in as far as the 
Fugitive Slave Law was intended to suspend the writ of ha- 
deas corpus—and he believed that it was so intended —it 
clearly transcended the limits prescribed by the Constitution, 
and is “utterly void.” Judge B. required the United States 
Marshal to answer to the writ on the following Friday; and 
on his neglect to do so, fined and imprisoned him. Judge 
Leavitt, of the United States Court, soon released the Mar- 
shal from prison. 

The Cincinnati Columbian, of February 29, gave the fol- 
lowing account: — “The last act of the drama of the fugi- 
tives was yesterday performed by the rendition of the seven 
persons whose advent into the city, under the bloody auspices 
of murder, caused such a sensation in the community. After 
the decision of Judge Leavitt, Sheriff Brashears surrendered 
the four fugitives in his custody under a capzas from an Ohio 
court, to United States Marshal Robinson. An omnibus was 
brought to the jail, and the fugitives were led into it—a 
crowd of spectators looking on. 

“« Margaret was in custody of Deputy-Marshal Brown. She 
appeared greatly depressed and dispirited. The little infant, 
Silla, was carricd by Pic. Russell, the door-keeper of the 
United States Court, and was crying violently. Pollock, the 
reporter of the proceedings in the United States Court, 
conducted another of the fugitives, and all were safely lodged 
in the omnibus, which drove down to the Covington ferry- 
boat; but, although a large crowd followed it, no hootings or 
other signs of excitement or disapprobation were shown. 

‘Qn arriving at the Kentucky shore, a large crowd was 
in attendance, which expressed its pleasure at the termination 
of the long proceedings in this city by triumphant shouts. 
The fugitives were escorted to the jail, where they were 
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safely incarcerated, and the crowd moved off to the Magnolia 
Hotel, where several toasts were given and drank. The 
crowd outside were addressed from the balcony by H. H. 
Robinson, Esq., United States Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, who declared that he had done his duty and no 
more, and that it was a pleasure to him to perform an act 
that added another link to the glorious chain that bound the 
Union. [What a Union! For what ‘glorious’ purposes |] 

“Mr. Finnell, attorney for the claimants, said he never loved 
the Union so dearly as now. It was proved to be a substantial 
reality. | 

«“ Judge Flinn alsoaddressed to the crowd one of his peculiar 
orations ; and was followed by Mr. Gaines, owner of Margaret 
and the children. After hearty cheering, the crowd dispersed. 

‘Further to signalize their triumph, the slaveholders set on 
the Covington mob to attack Mr. Babb, reporter for one of 
the Cincinnati papers, on the charge of being an Abolitionist, 
and that gentleman was knocked down, kicked, trampled on, 
and would undoubtedly have been murdered, but for the inter- 
ference of com> of the United States Deputy Marshals.” 

On the Sunday after the delivery of the slaves, they were 
visited in the Covington jail by Rev. P. C. Bassett, whose 
account of his interview, especially with Margaret, was pub- 
lished in the American Baptist, and may also be found in the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard, of March 15,1850. Mar- 
garet confessed that she had killed the child. “ I inquired,” 
says Mr. Bassett, “if she were not excited almost to madness 
when she committed the act? ‘No,’ she replied, ‘I was as 
cool as I now am; and would much rather kill them at once, 
and thus end their sufferings, than have them taken back to 
slavery, and be murdered by piecemeal.’ She then told the 
story of her wrongs. She spoke of her days of unmitigated 
toil, of her nights of suffering, while the bitter tears coursed 
their way down her cheeks.” 

Governor Chase, of Ohio, made a requisition upon Governor 
Morehead, of Kentucky, for the surrender of Margaret 
Garner, charged with murder. The requisition was taken by 
Joseph Cooper, Esq., to Gov. Morehead, at Frankfort, on the 
6th of March—an unpardonable delay. Gov. Morehead 
issued an order for the surrender of Margaret. On taking 
it to Louisville, Mr. Cooper found that Margaret, with her 
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infant child, and the rest of Mr. Gaines’s slaves, had been sent 
down the river, in the steamboat Henry Lewis, to be sold in 
Arkansas. Thus it was that Gaines kept his pledged word 
that Margaret should be surrendered upon the requisition of 
the Governor of Ohio! On the passage down the Ohio, the 
steamboat, in which the slaves were embarked, came in colli- 
sion with another boat, and so violently, that Margaret and 
her child, with many, others, were thrown into the water. 
About twenty-five persons perished. A colored man seized 
Margaret and drew her back to the boat, but her babe was 
drowned! «The mother,” says a correspondent of the Louis- 
ville Courier, ‘exhibited no other feeling than joy at the loss 
of her child.” So closed another act of this terrible tragedy. 
The slaves were transferred to another boat, and taken to their 
destination. (See Mr. Cooper’s letter to Gov. Chase, dated 
Columbus, March 11, 1856.) Almost immediately on the 
above tragic news, followed the tidings that Gaines had deter- 
mined to bring Margaret back to Covington, Ky., and hold 
her subject to the requisition of the Governor of Ohio. Evi- 
dently he could not stand up under the infamy of his conduct. 
Margaret was brought back, and placed in Covington jail, to 
await a requisition. On Wednesday, Mr. Cox, the Prosecut- 
ing Attorney, received the necessary papers from Gov. Chase, 
and the next day (Thursday,) —again a culpable delay— 
two of the Sheriff's deputies went over to Covington for Mar- 
garet, but did not find her, as she had been taken away from 
the jail the night before. The jailor said he had given her up 
on Wednesday night, to a man who came there with a written 
order from her master, Gaines, but could not tell where she 
had been taken. The officers came back and made a return, 
‘not found.’ ” 

The Cincinnati Gazette said: —“ On Friday, our Sheriff 
received information which induced him to believe that she had 
been sent on the railroad to Lexington, thence via Frankfort 
to Louisville, there to be shipped off to the New Orleans slave 
market. 

‘“ He immediately telegraphed to the sheriff at Louisville 
(who holds the original warrant from Gov. Morehead, granted 
on the requisition of Gov. Chase) to arrest her there, and had 
a deputy in readiness to go down for her. But he has received 
no reply to his dispatch. As she was taken out on Wednesday 
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night, there is reason to apprehend that she has already passed 
Louisville, and is now on her way to New Orleans. 

« Why Mr. Gaines brought Margaret back at all, we cannot 
comprehend. If it was to vindicate his character, he was 
most unfortunate in the means he selected, for his duplicity 
has now placed this in a worse light than ever before, and 
kept before the public the miserable spectacle of his dishonor. 

«« We have learned now, by experience, what is that boasted 
comity of Kentucky, on which Judge Leavitt so earnestly ad- 
vised Ohio to rely.” 

The assertion of the Louisville Journal, that Margaret was 
kept in Covington jail “ ten days,” and that the Ohio author- 
ities had been notified of the same, is pronounced to be untrue 
in both particulars, by the Cincinnati Gazette, which paper 
also declares that prompt action was taken by the Governor 
of Ohio, and the Attorney and Sheriff of Hamilton County, 
as soon as the fact was known. 

Here we must leave Marcaret, a noble woman indeed, 
whose heroic spirit and daring have won the willing, or ex- 
torted the unwilling, admiration of hundreds of thousands. 
Alas for her! after so terrible a struggle, so bloody a sacri- 
fice, so near to deliverance once, twice, and even a third time, 
to be, by the villainy and lying of her “ respectable ” white 
owner, again engulphed in the abyss of Slavery! What her 
fate is to be, it is not hard to conjecture. But friendless, 
heart-stricken, robbed of her children, outraged as she has 
been, not wholly without friends, 


“Yea, three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 
Herself, her Maker, and the angel Death.” 


At the risk of too far extending the record of this most 
painful yet instructive case, we give the following eloquent 
extract from a sermon delivered in Cleveland, Ohio, by Rev. 
H. Busunett, from the following text : — “And it was s0, 
that all that saw it, said, There was no such deed done nor 
seen from the day that the children of Israel came up out of 
the land of Egypt unto this day ; CONSIDER OF IT, TAKE ADVICE, 
AND SPEAK YOUR MINDS.” — JupGes 19: 30. 


“A few weeks ago, just at dawn of day, might be seen a company of 
strangers crossing the winter bridge over the Ohio River, from the State 
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of Kentucky, into the great city of our own State, whose hundred church- 
Spires point to heaven, telling the travellers that in this place the God of 
Abraham was worshipped, and that here Jesus the Messiah was known, 
and his religion of love taught and believed. And yet, no one asked 
them in, or offered them any hospitality, or sympathy, or assistance. 
After wandering from street to street, a poor laboring man gave them the 
shelter of his humble cabin, for they were strangers and in distress. 
Soon it was known abroad that this poor man had offered them the hos- 
pitalities of his home, and a rude and ferocious rabble soon gathered 
around his dwelling, demanding his guests. With loud clamor and hor- 
rid threatening they broke down his doors, and rushed upon the strangers. 
They were an old man and his wife, their daughter and her husband, with 
four children ; and they were of the tribe of slaves, fleeing from a bondage 
which was worse than death. There was now no escape —the tribes of 
Israel had banded against them. On the side of the oppressor there is 
power. And the young wife and mother, into whose very soul the iron 
had entered, hearing the cry of the master, ‘Now we’ll have you all !’ 
turning from the side of her husband and father, with whom she had stood. 
to repel the foe, seized a knife, and with a single blow, nearly severed 
the head from the body of her darling daughter, and throwing its bloody 
corpse at his feet, exclaimed, ‘Yes, you shall have us all! take that!’ 
and with another blow inflicted a ghastly wound upon the head of her 
beautiful son, repeating, ‘ Yes, you shall have us all —take that!’ mean- 
while calling upon her old mother to help her in the quick work of eman- 
cipation— for there were two more. But the pious old grandmother 
could not do it, and it was now too late—the rescuers had subdued and 
bound them. They were on their way back to the house of their bond- 
age —a life more bitter than death! On their way through that city of 
churches whose hundred spires told of Jesus and the good Father abeve ; 
on their way amid the throng of Christian men, whose noble sires had said 
and sung, ‘Give me liberty, or give me death !’ 

“¢ But they all tarried in the great Queen City of the West —in chains, 
and in a felon’s cell. There our preacher visited them again and again. 
There he saw the old grandfather and his aged companion, whose weary 
pilgrimage of unrequited toil and tears was nearly at its end. And there 
stood the young father and the heroic wife ‘ Margaret.’ Said the preacher, 
‘Margaret, why did you kill your child?’ ‘It was my own,’ she said ; 
‘given me of God, to do the best a mother could in its behalf. J have done 
the best I could! I would have done more and better for the rest! I 
knew it was better for them to go home to God than back to slavery.’ 
‘But why did you not trust in God—why not wait and hope?’ ‘I did 
wait, and then we dared to do, and fled in fear, but in hope; hope fled — 
God did not appear to save — JI did the best I could !’ 

‘© And who was this woman? A noble, womanly, amiable, affectionate 
mother. ‘ But was she not deranged?’ Notat all —calm, intelligent, but 
resolute and determined. ‘ But was she not fiendish, or beside herself with 
passion?’ No, she was most tender and affectionate, and all her passion 
was that of a mother’s fondest love. I reasoned with her, said the preacher; 
tried to awaken a sense of guilt, and lead her to repentance and to Christ. 
But there was no remorse, no desire of pardon, no reception of Christ or 
his religion. To her it was a religion of slavery, more cruel than death. 
And where had she lived? where thus taught? Not down among the rice 
swamps of Georgia, or on the banks of Red River. No, but within six- 
teen miles of the Queen City of the West! In a nominally Christian 
family — whee master was most liberal in support of th Gospel, and 
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whose mistress was a communicant at the Lord’s table, and a professed 
follower of Christ! Here, in this family, where slavery is found in its 
mildest form, she had been kept in ignorance of God’s will and word, and 
learned to know that the mildest form of American slavery, at this day of 
Christian civilization and Democratic liberty, was worse than death itself! 
She had learned by an experience of many years, that it was so bad, she 
had rather take the life of her own dearest child, without the hope of 
heaven for herself, than that zt should experience its unutterable agonies, 
which were to be found even in aChristian family ! But here are her two 
little boys, of eight and ten years of age. Taking the eldest boy by the 
hand, the preacher said to him, kindly and gently, ‘Come here, my boy; 
what is your name?’ ‘Tom, sir.’ ‘Yes, Thomas.’ ‘No sir, Tom.’ 
‘Well, Tom, howold are you?’ ‘Three months.’ ‘And how old is your 
little brother?’ ‘Six months, sir!’ ‘And have you no other name but 
Tom?’ ‘No.’ ‘What is your father’s name?’ ‘Haven’t got any!’ 
“Who made you, Tom?’ ‘Nobody!’ ‘Did you ever hear of God or 
Jesus Christ?* ‘No, sir.’ And this was slavery in its best estate. By 
and by the aged couple, and the young man and his wife, the remaining 
children, with the master, and the dead body of the little one, were es- 
corted through the strects of the Queen City of the West by a national 
guard of armed men, back to the great and chivalrous State of old Ken- 
tucky, and away to the shambles of the South — back to a life-long servi- 
tude of hopeless despair. It was a long, sad, silent procession down to 
the banks of the Ohio; and as it passed, the death-knell of freedom 
tolled heavily. The sovereignty of Ohio trailed in the dust beneath the 
oppressor’s foot, and the great confederacy of the tribes of modern Israel 
attended the funeral obsequies, and made ample provision for the necessary 
expenses! ‘And it was so, that all that saw it, said, There was no such deed 
done nor seen from the day that the children of Israel came up out of the land 
of Eqyypt unto this day; CONSIDER OF IT, TAKE ADVICE, AND SPEAK YOUR 
MINDS.” 


Fourteen persons of color, held at Los Angelos, Cal., early 
in 1856, as the servants of one Robert Smith, were brought 
before Judge Benjamin Hays, on a writ of habeas corpus. 
Smith alleged that he formerly resided in Mississippi, where 
he owned these persons; was now about to remove to Texas, 
and designed to take these persons with him as his slaves. 
Judge Hays decided that they were all free, and those under 
twenty-one years of age were placed in the charge of the 
sheriff, as their special guardian.— Los Angelos Star. 

The opinion of Judge Hays, (who is said to be a native of 
South Carolina,) is a very able one, and in the circum- 


stances, of much interest. It may be found in the Standard 
of April 5, 1856. 


Two colored lads, named Ratts and Logan, living in Cin- 
cinnati, were kidnapped thence by two men, named Orr and 
Simpkins, and taken to St. Louis, Mo., where the men tried 


to sell them. The men were arrested ag kidnappers. 
(March, 1856.) ‘ 
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The Decatur (Illinois) Chronicle states that “a man 
charged with being a fugitive slave was recently arrested at 
that place, and carried off, no one knows where. The sheriff 
of the county was the willing instrument in the hands of the 
claimants ; no attempt to appeal to the law was made, the 
negro being carried off as if he was a stray horse or dog.” 
The Chicago Tribune says : — “ If this is a true statement cf 
the affair, that sheriff has laid himself liable to the charge of 
kidnapping, and should at once be proceeded against with such 
rigor as his offence demands.” (April, 1856.) 


U7 Tue Assautt upon Senator CHARLES SUMNER, 
in the United States Senate Chamber, by the South Carolina 
ruffans and Representatives, Preston S. Brooks and Law- 
rence M. Keitt, took place May 22, 1856. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Another Outrage. Last Sunday, as 
the steamer Jacob Strader rounded to the dock at Cincinnati, 
a free negro, who happened to be on board, was arrested by 
her officers, and immediately conveyed across the river to 
Covington. He exhibited to his captors papers which proved 
his freedom ; but they paid no heed to his remonstrance. 
After lying in jail at Covington all night, he was taken ‘out 
in the morning, and, after a careful hearing, discharged. 
What makes the matter worse, is the fact that the poor man 
got on board the boat at a town in Illinois, which was a proof 
that he was free. This outrage upon the dignity of our laws 
should be properly avenged. Let the captain and officers of 
the Strader be arrested on a charge of kidnapping ; and, if 
they be found guilty, let them all be sent to the Penitentiary. 
There is no use in playing with such men. We apprehend, 
however, that the officers of justice in Cincinnati will pocket 
the insult to their State, and say nothing more about the 
matter. What are we coming to?— Cleveland Leader, 


May, 1896. 


British Bark Intrinsic, Captain Macfarlane, on her voyage 
from Charleston, 8. C., to Liverpool, had on board Joun, ‘the 
property of Dr. Carrere,” of Charleston. After being several 
days at sea, the captain discovered the fugitive, and, says the 
Charleston Mercury, ‘very correctly put his vessel about,” 
and headed for Charleston. Falling in with the British 
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schooner Victory, from Nassau, the fugitive Jon was trans- 
ferred to the latter, and taken to Charleston. — Charleston 
Mercury, June 10, 1856. 


James Peck, cook of steamer Ella, plying between Cincin- 
nati and Nashville, together with the stewardess of the boat, 
were arrested for concealing and feeding a fugitive slave on 
board, and thrown into prison at Hawesyille, Ky., to be taken 
back to Nashville. What their fate has been we have never 
learned; a long imprisonment at least, and, possibly, slavery 
for life, and the fugitive himself cast into a lower deep of the 
hell from which he had vainly essayed to escape. The stew- 
ardess was a mother, with a babe of a few months old. — 
Frederick Douglass’s Paper, June, 1856. 


Boston, July, 1856. Bark Growler arrived in Boston 
harbor, from Mobile, having a fugitive slave on board. He 
was discovered, when four days out, — was then in a nearly 
starving condition, and much care was needed to restore him. 
He asked leave to go ashore at Boston, which the Captain re- 
fused, and undertook to confine him, with a view to returning 
him, as supposed, to Mobile. Whereupon the fugitive jumped 
overboard, and made for the shore; he was unable to contend 
with the current, and was picked up by a boat ordered out by 
the captain. These movements being noticed and understood 
on shore, a writ of habeas corpus was obtained, and the man 
forthwith taken before Judge Metcalf, of the Supreme Court. 
John A. Andrew, Esq., who acted as counsel for the prisoner, 
moved the Court that he be discharged. The Judge simply 
said, without note or comment, ‘“ Let Johnson be discharged ; ” 
which was immediately done, and he was soon beyond the 
reach of any designs upon his liberty. — Correspondent of 
NN. Y. Tribune. 

Some months later, the bark Growler again making a 
Southern trip, the owner of Johnson, says the Mobile Tribune, 
“Mr. R. Sheridan, pounced on her captain for the value of 
the slave, and got it— the owner’s agent paying Mr. 8. $1200.” 

“A Grand Hunt for Negroes came off in Greene County, 
Penn., the week before last, in which no less than fifty armed 
white men were engaged in the pursuit of nine negroes, who 


had left Booth’s Creek, Harrison County, Va., a few days 
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before. The fugitives—three men, and half-a-dozen boys, 
some of the latter but twelve or fifteen years old — escaped, 
and the “ nigger-hunters ” earned, not the reward of fifteen- 
hundred dollars they so anxiously sought, but the contempt of 
all honorable men. In one township, half-a-dozen of them 
drew their pistols on an unarmed woman, who refused to allow 
them to search her house for the runaways. °— Pittsburg 
Dispatch, August 6, 1856. 


Fauquier County, Virginia, summer of 1856. A Virginia 
paper says: — “A party of men from Frederick County 
arrested eight of a party of ten negroes, runaways from Fau- 
quier County, near Bloomery, on the borders of Hampshire 
County. The negroes showed fight, were well armed with 
guns, &c. A desperate fellow drew his gun on Mr. Coohus, 
the muzzle nearly touching Mr. C.’sbreast; the gun missed 
fire, at the same time Mr. C. snapped a pistol at the negro; 
the negro dropped his gun, drew a butcher’s knife, and made 
at Mr. C., when another of Mr. C.’s party came up and 
knocked the fellow down with a stone, when he was secured. 
The other fellows were arrested after a show of resistance. 
Two of the party escaped. The negroes were lodged in nen 
at Romney.” 


Horrible Death of a Fugitive. <A letter in F. Douglass’s 
Paper, dated September 17 ,1856, (‘names omitted for obvious 
reasons ”’) has the following :—‘ We had a fearful slave case 
here, a few days since, and which we dare not make public. 
A slave man was closely packed in a box at ; the box 
was marked as goods, and consigned to a friend at this place, 
care of Adams & Co.’s Express. When the box was opened, 
the poor wretch was found dead, his countenance horribly 
contorted, and his body drawn into a knot. It appeared on 
examination that the box had no air-holes. Peace to his 
ashes! «QO, Lord! O, Lord! how long? O, that thou 
wouldst rend the heavens and come down! OQ, let the sigh- 
ings of the prisoner come before thee! We are given up as 
sheep to the slaughter! We are killed all day long! O, 
Lord, avenge us of our adversaries !’ ” 


Steamer Roanoke, on her trip from Norfolk, Va., to New 
York, October 5, 1856, brought the slave Morocco concealed 
in a box. He was discovered, however, before the vessel’s 
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arrival at New York, and was, by order of Capt. Skinner, 
conveyed on board a vessel bound for Richmond, Va., and 
taken back to Norfolk. The Norfolk Herald says : — “‘ The 
boxing up of the negro was done in a house in Foster’s Lane, 
not more than one hundred and fifty yards from the wharf of 
the New York steamers, and by two white men belonging to 
an Eastern schooner, who had the box conveyed on board. the. 
Roanoke; and the inspector, whose duty it is to prevent the. 
escape of negroes, was sitting on it, while keeping watch to 
prevent, them from coming on board. Too much credit can- 
not he awarded. to Captain Skinner and Purser Smith, of the 
Roanoke, for their prompt and judicious agency in securing 
the fugitive, and returning him to his owner.” Hard as the 
case of the. slave was, there is no doubt that Skinner and. 
Smith were. the chief slaves, and the basest, in the case. 


Carlisle, Penn. The Loudon (Va.) Mirror says that the 
citizens of Carlisle, Penn., behaved very handsomely (!) a 
few days since, when a party of Virginians went to that place 
to capture some slaves who had run away. It says:— 
«« When the fugitives were arrested and taken to the cars, an 
attempt was made by the free negroes and a few white men 
present to rescue them, but the United States Marshal was 
promptly in attendance, and took them into custody. The 
Mayor of Carlisle then addressed the crowd, and told them 
that the citizens of a sister State were there, in pursuance of 
law, to recover their property, and that they must not be mo- 
lested. The great majority of the audience heartily seconded 
his remarks, and declared that they would sustain him. The 
slaves were removed by the officers without the slightest dis- 
turbance.” — Standard, November 1, 1856. 


New Albany, Indiana. Two fugitives were captured at 
Salem, Indiana, while stopping for breakfast at a public 
house. “It appears that they crossed the river on Sunday, 
and travelled on the railroad track all Sunday night. Hay- 
ing arrived within five miles of Salem, they gave a boy three 
dollars to take them to that place.” Having asked for a pri- 
vate room, suspicion was awakened, and a man named Me 
Kinney demanded their free papers—[free papers in Indi- 
ana!] ‘he negro immediately drew a pistol and pointed it 
at McK.’s breast, but it missed fire. ‘The bystanders then 
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seized him, and his companion ran away, but was. pursued and 
taken. They were both sent back to Louisville, Ky., whence 
they came.— New Albany (Ind.) Ledger, Dec. 8, 1856. 


“ Jeffersonville, Indiana, Feb. 7, 1857. If our city can 
boast of nothing more, she can at least boast of one of the 
most rapacious. negro-catching Marshals that this. State or. 
any other can afford. Only a few days ago, he captured in 
this city, and lodged in the Louisville jail, a negro man— 
John Tatson— who asserts that he was. born free in Virginia, 
where he was bound out until of age; after which he came to 
this State, where he has resided more than one year, as an 
upright working man, and as such is known to many of our 
citizens. He is now in jail, awaiting the clemency of the 
Christian laws of Kentucky, where, if he is not claimed by 
some pretended owner, or his friends in Virginia do not inter- 
cede for him, he will doubtless be sold into slavery.” —Cor- 
respondent of N. Y. Tribune. 


Kidnappers. in Boston. “It, was ascertained last evening 
that certain persons were in this city in pursuit of fugitive 
slaves. They applied to the wrong source for information, 
by which means the colored people were notified of the fact, 
and it was announced at the meetings of the colored churches, 
in order that they might place their brethren on their 
guard.” — Boston Telegraph, April 9, 1857. 


Slave-Catcher in Wisconsin. “A, slave-catcher by the 
name of J , of Virginia, has been prowling about this. 
State after one of his escaped victims, a girl about eighteen 
years old. * * The chattel is on free soil, and the blood- 
hounds, official and volunteer, of this city can give him no. 
help.” —Milwaukee Free Democrat, April 21, 1857. 


Joun Jouirre, Esq., an eminent lawyer of Cincinnati, 
“extensively known as the friend and advocate of the slave, 
in cases arising under the Fugitive Slave Law,” (says the 
Cincinnati Gazette of June 1, 1857,) “ on Saturday last was 
mobbed in Covington [a town in Kentucky directly opposite 
Cincinnati] and driven out of that town.” Going over there 
to a friend’s house, he was accosted in the street with profane 
and abusive epithets, by a man who gave his name as Gaines, 
the master and “ owner ” of Margaret Garner, in whose ever- 
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memorable case (given in preceding pages) Mr. Jolliffe had 
nobly and indefatigably labored, as her counsel. Guines 
called Mr. Jolliffe “ad d nigger thief,” and collected a 
mob around him. Gaines repeatedly assaulted Mr. J., and 
very serious violence would have been done to him, had not Mr. 
Warnock (an ex-United States Marshal) come up, took Mr. 
J. by the arm, and guaranteed to see him safely to the boat. 
Marshal Lett, having arrived, took the other arm, and they 
walked towards the ferry, Gaines and the crowd following, 
using every kind of threatening and insulting language. A 
large man walking with Gaines cried out, “Get a cowhide and 
cowhide him,” and Gaines inquired at every house they 
passed for a cowhide. He finally got a whip, and struck Mr. 
Joiliffe with it over the shoulders, when Marshal Lett turned 
and arrested Gaines. A (erman then came forward-to assist 
in protecting Mr. J., and he arrived safely at the ferry-boat. 
Gaines was to be tried the next day. These facts are con- 
densed from the Czncinnati Gazette. 


Appison; near Mechanicsburg, Ohio. Addison was a fu- 
gitive slave from Kentucky, where he left a wife and chil- 
dren, free, but too poor to get to him; he had been living in 
the neighborhood of Mechanicsburg, Champaign County, 
about six months, working to get ‘enough to send for his 
wife and children.” A letter was written to his wife, which 
was probably intercepted, and thus information of Addison’s 
whereabouts reached his master. On a Tuesday morning in 
the latter part of May, 1857, a party composed of five Ken- 
tuckians and two Deputy U. S. Marshals, made a descent 
upon the cabin of Mr. Hyde, where Addison resided. Addi- 
son took refuge in the loft of the cabin, through a hole barely 
sufficient to admit his body, being a very large and stout man. 
One of the Kentuckians mounted the ladder, with a double- 
barreled gun in hand. He had scarcely got his head and 
shoulders through the hole, when Addison fired upon him, 
the ball striking the gun in front of the Kentuckian’s breast, 
and glancing off, whereby he narrowly escaped a fatal 
wound. He immediately descended, fired his gun up the 
hole, and retreated from the house. Meantime, quite a crowd 
had been collected, and the party, alarmed, hastily left the 
neighborhood. Addison took his immediate departure, and 
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was helped on his way by the Old School Covenanter Synod, 
who were holding a meeting at Northwood, in the adjoining 
county of Logan. 

But the matter was not to end thus. The disappointed 
man-hunters returned to Cincinnati, and obtained a war- 
rant from the United States District Judge, Humphrey 
H. Leavitt, for the arrest of four men, Hyde, Gurtridge, 
and two named Taylor, on the charge of aiding in the 
fugitive’s escape; and on Wednesday, Deputy U. S. Mar- 
shal Churchill, from Cincinnati, arrested the partics above 
named in Champaign County, and started with them for Cin- 
cinnati. On application, a writ of habeas corpus was issued 
by Judge Baldwin, of the Probate Court of Champaign, for 
the relief of the prisoners, and put into the hands of the 
Sheriff, who made pursuit, and overtook them at Vienna, 
Clarke County. The Marshal and his posse refused to obey 
the writ, and there being a question of the Sheriff’s right to 
enforce it out of his own County, the latter proceeded to 
Springfield, and put the warrant into the hands of Sheriff 
Layton, of Clarke County, who at once proceeded, with one 
assistant, named Compton, after the Marshal, and overtook 
him and his captives near South Charleston, where, without 
calling further aid, they attempted to arrest them. The 
Marshal and his company numbered some dozen men, and all 
made resistance; several shots were fired, none of which took 
effect, but the Marshal and his gang set upon Sheriff Layton, 
and beat him so badly that he was disabled, when they pro- 
ceeded on. At Charleston, a warrant was got out against the 
Marshal and his posse, for assault upon Sheriff Layton, with 
intent to kill. This, with the writ of habeas corpus, was put 
into the hands of Sheriff Lewis, of Greene County, and he, 
with a respectable posse of selected men, started and overtook 
Marshal Churchill and party near Lamberton, and arrested 
them without difficulty; two of Churchill’s gang, however, 
Bunker and Starr by name, effected their escape into the 
woods and got clear. The Sheriff took his prisoners to Xenia, 
and thence took the Marshal and posse to Charleston, to an- 
swer the charge of assaulting Sheriff Layton. The four men 
whom the Marshal had arrested were taken back to Urbana, 
in Champaign County, in obedience to the habeas corpus. 
These four men, while prisoners of the Marshal, Churchill, 
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had been handcuffed and treated with all manner of indignity; 
and were threatened with having their brains instantly blown 
out if they opened their mouths to tell any body they were 
under arrest, or for what. “Such brutal conduct,” said the 
Xenia News, “by United States officers, towards free white 
citizens of Ohio, deserves to be punished with the highest 
penalties of the law.” Sheriff Layton was found to be badly 
hurt in the head and back, but not mortally; three or four 
of the Marshal’s gang set on him at once, and one gave him 
repeated heavy blows with a colt. Sheriff Lewis had in- 
structed his party, which consisted of some twenty resolute 
young men, thoroughly armed, that in case he (Lewis) was 
shot by Churchill, they were to fire at once. Churchill at 
first threatened to fire. Mr. Lewis told him if he did so, his 
whole party would be shot, when he submitted. His force, 
also, was well armed. 

Churchill and party were examined and committed to jail 
in Springfield. They immediately telegraphed to U. 8. 
Marshal Leifert, at Cincinnati, who in turn telegraphed to 
Washington for instructions. A writ of habeas corpus was 
issued by District Judge Leavitt, to bring Churchill and his 
men to Cincinnati, and Deputy Marshal Patton, with ten or 
twelve assistants, went to execute it. Meantime, Churchill 
and party were brought before Justice Christie, at Spring- 
field, and arraigned on two charges,—one for assaulting Dep- 
uty Sheriff Compton, the other for assaulting Sheriff Layton, 
with intent to murder. Messrs. Churchill and Elliott asked, 
through their counsel, that the amount of bail might be fixed 
for their appearance at the next term of Common Pleas. 
Their bail was then fixed at $2,500 each, on both charges. 
The balance of the party, eight in number, were required to 
give bail in the sum of $10,000, and, refusing to do so, were 
all committed to jail. Two days after, Judge Leavitt’s writ 
of habeas corpus arrived, when the Clarke County Sheriff gave 
up the prisoners, who were taken to Cincinnati for examina- 
tion. 

The above statement has been compiled chiefly from the 
Xenia News of May 29, 1857, the Cincinnati Commercial of 
May 30, and the Cincinnati Gazette. The course and lan- 
guage of the Cincinnati Enguzrer, in this case, merits special 
reprobation. 
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On the 9th of June, the case of the United States Marshals, 
brought by Judge Leavitt’s habeas corpus to Cincinnati, came 
on before the said Judge. George E. Pugh (U. S. Senator 
from Ohio) and C. L. Vallandigham (Representative in 
Congress) together with John O’Neil and Stanley Matthews, 
were counsel for the Marshals; for Sheriff Layton and the 
State, appeared Attorney General Wolcott, Rodney Mason, 
and James C. Good. The evidence showed a greater degree 
and amount of brutality and violence, on the part of the U. 
S. officials, than has been described in the foregoing account ; 
the most of the Marshal’s party drank frequently and deeply, 
and were much intoxicated. The evidence is too long for this 
tract, but may be found, taken from Cincinnati papers, in the 
National Anti Slavery Standard for June 20, 1857. The 
Standard says: — 


““Tue Man-Hunt 1n Onto. We publish this week a synopsis of the 
testimony taken in the U. S. District Court at Cincinnati in the case of the 
Marshals, who ask that Court to release them from the custody of the State 
Judiciary. The evidence presents a picture of official ruffianism and bru- 
tality, at sight of which every American citizen may well hang his head 
for shame. The character of the American Government is fitly symbolized 
in the conduct of itsagents. We shall see whether Judge Leavitt (an Elder 
in the Church and a member of the late Old School General Assembly) will 
extend judicial protection to these drunken scoundrels, or leave them to 
answer before the proper tribunal for their offences against the laws of the 
State of Ohio. We trust that Governor Chase will not fail in this case to 
vindicate the sovereignty of the State. The Columbus State Journal of the 
6th inst. says : — 

“«¢ We understand that Gov. Chase, at the earliest possible moment after 
reaching the city yesterday from Cincinnati, had an interview with Messrs. 
Mason & Good, who represent the Prosecuting Attorney of Clarke County 
in the case before the Federal Judge at Cincinnati, involving the right of 
the State to enforce her own criminal laws within her own jurisdiction, 
against violators, whether Federal, official, or other ; and that he immedi- 
ately telegraphed to Attorney-General Wolcott to appear in the case on the 
part of the State, in conjunction with these gentlemen. 

“¢<Tn this prompt action we are certain that the Governor only fulfils the 
wishes of nine-tenths of the people of Ohio. Party discipline may restrain 
the expression of the real sentiments of the heart in some cases, but we do 
not believe there are many citizens of this State who desire to see her laws 
outraged, and her Sheriffs assaulted, beaten, and almost murdered, with 
impunity, by insolent Federal officials.’ ” 


On the 9th of July, Judge Leavitt gave his decision, dis- 
charging all the Deputy Marshals from the custody of the 
Sheriff of Clarke County, declaring the Marshals to be right 
in resisting the State process, and that they had used no un- 
necessary violence! SHAMEFUL! 
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A large meeting of citizens of Clarke County was held at 
South Charleston, wherein they fully supported the course of 
their Sheriff and the other officers, who arrested the U. S. 
Marshals — declared themselves ready to submit to any writ 
legally executed by decent, sober Marshals — denounced those 
partizan editors, who had misrepresented and slandered the 
citizens of Clarke County, “ conspicuous among which editors 
for venom and meanness, is the editor of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer,” &c. 

On the 28th June, another descent was made on Mechan- 
icsburg; in this case, by eight Deputy U. S. Marshals, with 
a view to arrest Messrs. Hyde and Charles Taylor, but they 
had both sufficient warning to enable them to escape the 
clutches of the hounds, who, being foiled, hurried away at 
early sunrise. 

At various times, mostly early in July, the following 
persons, charged with obstructing the U. S. Marshals in the 
Mechanicsburg slave case, were all brought before United 
States Commissioner Newhall, at Cincinnati, and held to bail 
in the sum of $1,500 each, to appear and answer said charge 
at the October term of the United States Circuit Court, viz: 
Ichabod Corwin, A. L. Mann, Price Morris, residents of Me- 
chanicsburg ; Samuel Lewis, Sheriff of Greene County, Sheriff 
John KH. Layton, Deputy Sheriff James Fleming, Justice J. 
S. Christie, Attorney J. S. Hawk, Constable Alexander 
Temple, Deputy Sheriff William H. Compton, John C. Miller, 
and Constable E. Crossland, of Springfield. Thus was the 
sovereignty of Ohio ignominiously trailed in the dust before 
the power of s'avery, incarnated in the Federal Government. 
And where was Governor Chase? And what use or meaning 
was there in having a State Government in Ohio? 

At the assembling of the Court, Judge Leavitt instructed 
the Grand Jury as to what constitutes the violation of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. See Standard, November 21, 1857. 

In April, 1858, nearly a year after the origin of the case, 
the prosecutions against the Ohio sheriffs and others were 
dismissed in the United States District Court, the District 
Attorney moving a nolle prosequi. And so Ohio was allowed 
to go out of Court, and went without the slightest remedy for all 
the violence and indignities which had been heaped upon her 
officers. It was said that the suits were discontinued by order 
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of President Buchanan, Gov. Chase having advised that course, 


and saying the people of Ohio would not bear their pros- 
ecution. 


Another Slave-Hunt in Cincinnati. While the affair last 
described was yet remaining unsettled, the U. S. officers were 
summoned by one Col. C. A. Withers to arrest two of his 
slaves, Irwinand Angelina Broadus, (man and wife,) who had 
escaped from him in Kentucky. The following account of 
the matter is abridged from the Cincinnati Commercial and 
Times, of June 13 and 15, 1857: — 

“ About ten o’clock Saturday morning, a bloody affair took 
place on Vine street, a few doors above Fourth. Deputy 
United States Marshal J.C. Elliott was severely stabbed by 
a runaway negro whom he was attempting to arrest, and the 
negro shot and desperately wounded by another of the United 
States Marshal’s posse. It appears that two negroes, slaves 
of Colonel C. A. Withers, of Covington, Superintendent of the 
Covington and Lexington Railroad, had for some days been 
concealed in room No. 18 of the building adjoining the Gazette 
office on the north, which apartment was rented as a lodging- 
room by W. M. Connelly, reporter for the Daily Commercial. 
Friday night, the room was watched, and Saturday morning, 
warrants having been procured for the arrest of the fugitives, 
Deputy United States Marshals John B. Anderson, B. P. 
Churchill, J. C. Elliott, J. K. Lowe, James Woodward and 
E. B. Carty, proceeded to bag the game which had been treed. 
Woodward was stationed at the trap-door on the roof of the 
house, to prevent the possibility of escape in that direction. 
The others approached the room by the stairs. One of the 
party knocked for admittance. It was denied, when Hlliott 
knocked out one of the panels of the door, when the negro man 
made a plunge at him with a dirk cane, inflicting a wound just 
below the third rib on the left breast. 

“One of the party, said to be Withers, the owner of the 
slaves, then fired at the negro, the ball taking effect just below 
the breast bone. Elliott, as soon as he was stabbed, walked 
down the steps and across the street to the Custom-House, 
with a pistol in his hand. -He was noticed by some by- 
standers, and assisted up the steps into one of the offices back 
of the District Court-room. Tite negro and his wife were al 
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brought over to the Custom-House, and placed in one of the 
rooms. 

« Elliott received two wounds, one in the breast, near the 
left shoulder, the other in the left arm, near the elbow. The 
negro was shot in the abdomen. The instrument with which 
Mr. Elliott was wounded was a sword cane, the blade of which 
was bloody for eight inches. Dr. Blackman attended Mr. 
Elliott, and found that internal hemorrhage ensued from the 
breast wound. , 

«The captive negroes were taken at once before the United 
States Commissioner, E. R. Newhall, and in a remarkably 
short space of time were ascertained to his satisfaction to he 
fugitive slaves belonging to Col. Withers, and remanded to 
their master, to whom they were despatched in hot haste, the 
woman accompanying the Colonel in an omnibus, guarded by 
two Deputy United States Marshals, and the man being moved 
in an express wagon, with a guard of three of the Marshals. 
A warrant was issued for Connelly, in whose room the fugi- 
tives were found, but at the latest accounts, his whereabouts 
had not been discovered. 

‘“We saw Marshal Elliott last evening. He was still in 
the office of the United States Marshal. He was using an 
American flag for bed-clothing, and evidently suffering much, 
dozingand moaning. At 9 o’clock last evening, Dr. Blackman 
reported him as improving, with prospects of recovery.” 

The wounded negro was taken from Covington to Cynthi- 
ana, Ky., where, after lingering a time, he died of his wounds. 
The ball, it was found, passed through his stomach, and 
entered his lung. “ Freed at last,” says the Ohio Anti-Sla- 
very Bugle. 


“ Nashville, Washington County, Illinois, July 4, 1857. 
The citizens of this place have been engaged in celebrating the 
anniversary of Independence (!!) by holding an inquest on 
the dead body of a fugitive slave, shot last night in this vi- 
cinity. It appears that three runaway slaves from near Pilot 
Knob, Mo., were in the neighborhood, and last night a large 
crowd started out in search of them. After scouring the 
country for several hours in vain, the most of the crowd re- 
turned, but a detached party of six men encountered the fugi- 
tives, and ordered them to surrender. One of the negroes 
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made fight, with a pistol in each hand, and was shot by one 
of the party named Mansfield, in self-defence. (!) The negro 
died in anhour anda half. The other two made their escape.” 
An inquest was held on the dead body at Nashville, (which is 
in that part of Illinois called Egypt, on account of the preva- 
lent ignorance and pro-slavery character of the population,) 
and on the day following “the grocery rabble carried the 
corpse out for burial, singing and drumming on the coffin the 
tune of ‘Old Uncle Ned.’ Subsequently, a part of this same 
crew assisted the kidnapper to exhume the body, when the 
head was drawn across the corner of the coffin, and with an 
axe was dissevered from the corrupting remains, and being 
placed in a vessel of spirits, was taken to Missouri. * * * 
The honest German, from whose shop the axe was taken, was 
so horrified at the act, that he refused to receive the axe again 
upon his premises.” (From the Chicago Tribune.) ‘ We 
can hardly believe,” says the St. Louis Republican, ‘the latter 
part of the story. It is too atrocious to be enacted by any 
man, unless in a moment of ungovernable passion. One thing 
is certain, that it will find no justification — no palliation — 
among any considerable portion of our people ”— with more 
to the same effect. A horrible thing, it seems, to cut off a 
dead man’s head for exhibition, but nothing calling for es- 
pecial censure or remark to give chase to him with murder- 
ous weapons, and to shoot him dead — and all for the crime 
of loving liberty! Nothing is said of the other two slaves, 
and we may hope, therefore, that they made good their escape. 
See Standard, July 18, August 1, and August 8, 1857. 


Camp Point, Illinois, July 15,1857. A negro woman and 
three small children escaped from her master, living at 
La Grange, Mo., and came over into Illinois. They hid in 
the woods several days, until hunger drove the mother to the 
vicinity of the house of James Welsh. Meanwhile, it had 
been reported that a reward of $1,000 was offered for the ap- 
prehension of these fugitives. A daughter of Welsh, seeing 
the mother and children, decoyed them to her father’s house, 
by telling them she was a friend, and would give them food, 
&e. “The distracted mother accepted this offer for her 
starving children, and, without suspicion, went to the house. 
Before they had time to appease their hunger, the sable mother, 
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and poor, helpless children, were surrounded by a dozen stout 
men, all armed ; a hack was procured, and the poor creatures 
were soon fast returning to their bondage. — Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


Philadelphia, July 27,1857. A negro man, named Jim, 
who had accompanied his master, Charles Parlange, from 
New Orleans, left the said master for the purpose of tasting 
the sweets of freedom. Mr. Parlange endeavored to secure 
the aid of the police, by representing that Jim had stolen two 
tin boxes, one of which contained money. A telegraphic ope- 
rator, named David Wunderly, was very officious in the case, 
saying that $100 (the reward offered) did not come along 
every day. Probably Ju found friends, and his freedom was 
secured, 


Springfield, Illinois. Commissioner Corneau sent back 
into slavery an elderly negro, about sixty years of age. He 
had been a slave in Kentucky ; in 1847 was sold by a Mr. 
Clemans, of Union Cuunty, in that State, to a neighbor named 
M’Elroy, with the express condition that he should be free at 
the expiration of seven years. When this period had elapsed, 
M’Elroy agreed to pay him wages as a free man. His wife 
and children have resided at Atlanta, in Illinois, free, for 
several years. A few months since, the man came to visit 
his family, and staying longer than usual, M’Elroy sent a 
fellow named Markham with M’Elroy, Jr., after him, who 
arrested the old man while working in a harvest field. <A 
Democratic lawyer espoused the cause of the man-hunters, 
but objected to any counsel being allowed to the alleged 
slave! This was overruled. William H. Herndon, Esq., of 
Springfield, volunteered to act as the slave's counsel, and with 
assistance of Mr. J. EK, Rosette, contested every inch of ground 
with ability and zeal. But it availed nothing. — Correspon- 
dent of Chicayo Tribune, August, 1857. 


“ Cairo, Illinois, July 27, 1857. On Sunday morning, a 
party of Missourians, supposed to be nearly fifty in number, 
came over from the Missouri shore, to search for fugitive 
slaves — some ten or fifteen slaves having recently escaped 
from that part of the State. They surrounded and searched 
several negro cabins, but at length the free negro residents, 
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excited by their threats and insulting language, determined to 
permit no further search without a warrant, and offered deter- 
mined resistance. A party of white men attacked « house 
near the Methodist Church. A number of shots were ex- 
changed, and a Missourian, named Wilson, had his jaw blown 
off; the furniture of the house was entirely demolished, and 
about a dozen pistol-balls were left in it. The Mayor as- 
sembled a posse, and arrested three of the rioters, named J. 
Q. Stancil, Thomas Ewing, and — Gatilin. These were ex- 
amined on Tuesday, before a Police magistrate, and were held 
to bail to answer a charge of kidnapping.” — Cincinnati 
Gazette, and other papers. 


It also appears that these men-hunters were very willing to 
diversify their sport by seizing occasionally free colored men. 
Two free negroes, about this time, had been forced across the 
river to be sold; one of them escaped, swam the Mississippi, 
and returned naked to Cairo, beaten and mangled about the 
head. 


“« Negro-Stealers in New Jersey. On Monday evening 
last, three persons visited Belvidere, for the purpose of iden- 
tifying certain negroes, (four in number,) resident in this 
neighborhood, who were suspected to have escaped from the 
patriarchal bondage of the South. Finding their papers to 
be defective and informal, they were compelled to return on 
Tuesday morning for further vouchers. In the meantime, the 
suspected fugitives got wind of the danger, and fled to a place 
of safety. Among these fugitives from home and friends was 
an old and respected negro, who has resided in Belvidere for 
thirty-seven years, gathering around him a family, and ac- 
quiring considerable property, and being a worthy and 
respected member of the Methodist Church in this place. 
These cases were ferreted out by one John M. Bryan, residing 
in Belvidere, who conferred with the masters, living in Dela- 
ware, and thus sold himself to this nefarious business, for 
about as many pieces of silver as Judas received for the be- 
trayal of his Master.” — Belvidere (IN. J.) Intelligencer ; in 
Standard, August 22, 1857. 


Wheeling, Virginia. ‘Two black girls, owned by Hugh 
Nichols, of Wheeling, succeeded in escaping to the Ohio side 
of the river. Immediate pursuit was made, the girls were 
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overtaken between Bridgeport and Martinsville, and carried 
back to slavery.” 


“ Appeal to the Benevolent. Mr. William Cockerel, an 
American slave, who was whipped, imprisoned, hunted and 
caught by bloodhounds, shot, robbed of wife, children, educa- 
tion, wages, every thing, —and who, after his escape from 
Southern bondage, was twice arrested in Illinois, incarcerated 
in a felon’s prison, sold out at auction, in pursuance of Illinois 
law, and at last made his final escape to Canada, is in this 
city, for the purpose of obtaining the means of redeeming his 
only son from bondage. His case appeals strongly to the be- 


nevolent.” — Boston Traveller ; in Standard, September 
19, 1857. 


A young white woman, who came from Kansas with a man 
named Halliburton, was sold by him as a slave, in Carrolton, 
La., to a trader named White. She fled from his domicil, 
and sought protection ina neighboring parish. She represent- 
ed that she was an orphan, and left in charge of a guardian, 
who went to California; that Halliburton informed her that 
he had received a letter from her guardian, requesting him to 
take the girl to New Orleans, and send her on to him in Cal- 
ifornia. The case is surrounded by mystery. — New Orleans 
Correspondent of the St. Louis Leader. 


[Though not strictly a case under the Fugitive Slave Law, 
this is inserted as one of a great number recorded in the jour- 
nals of both men and women turning kidnappers of children 
and others; the occurrence of which may be in a great 
measure ascribed to that law, and to the mercenary, lustful 
and diabolical spirit it nurtures.] 


A Methodist Church fleeing toa City of Refuge. Under 
this head the New York Independent details a case of a very 
touching character, which it has responsible authority for 
saying may be relied upon in all its facts. It is too instruc- 
tive to be withheld, and does not admit of abridgement : — 

“« A few days since, I was travelling in the neighborhood of the great 
road, (once governmental, when it was constitutional for the General Gov- 
ernment to have roads or build them,) leading from the capital of the 


Union to the ‘frontiers.’ Here I saw what the historic page describes, but 
which I hoped my eyes and heart would never be pained with seeing —a 
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church fleeing for refuge. Some on foot, leading their children by the 
hand, others in wagons, and following the ‘leading of the better Providence,’ 
were forsaking their homes, lands, neighbors, and the church of their adop- 
tion, to find, under the flag of the Crowa, that ‘liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness’ denied them under the stars and stripes. 

_ “Tears and sorrows were their companions. Yet, hidden by their heay- 
ing bosoms were hearts strong in the faith of the covenant-keeping God, 
that under a colder sky, and on a more congenial soil, His blessed manifes- 
tations they should enjoy, and their blood, and the blood of their kindred 
and children, no man should dare to claim. ‘True, they had left farms and 
firesides, homes and friends, but they were carrying with them the altar in 
the heart, and the Shekinah. 

‘As I wished them a hearty God speed, I remembered that at the last 
quarterly meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church, I had seen them sur- 
round the altar, and there commune, with myself and others, at the table of 
the Lord. I thought, as I ran over the names of the remnant left, and be- 
hold, here was a large moiety of the Church —enough to form a new 
church, ‘ fleeing into the wilderness.’ I thought, too, of Pastor Robinson’s 
ehurch, in the Mayflower—that Puritan church, from the West of 
England, among whom were my maternal ancestors; of that church 
which fled to Holland, numbering with it my paternal ancestors; of the 
Huguenots, who found in the Georgians that freedom to worship God which 
France denied. A host of worthy examples came crowding into my mind ; 
the Holy Family, too, who had sought and obtained in Egypt, liberty and 
life, that the constituted authorities of the Fatherland had refused them ; 
and I said to myself, they are in good company. Better to cast in my lot 
with these, than with the Herods, and Henrys, and Harleses, and other 
oppressors of God’s people. 

‘“‘The pursuer was on their track; they were the hunted, panting fugi- 
tives. So, too, the minions of Herod sought for my infant Lord. I could 
not be ashamed of them. Before them were the wilds of Canada, and 
hardships, poverty, and suffering. But Liberty, blessed spirit, was there 
also. Behind them was the hated rice-field and cotton, and slavery. 

“‘T knew where they were from, and who claimed them, and my duties 
under the Constitution, in the mind of their claimant ; but I remembered 
who owned them, having purchased them with His own blood ; and no Mar- 
shal’s baton, no power on earth, should have persuaded or forced me to de- 
tain them a moment. Let no man talk to me of Jaw, and my duties as a 
law-abiding subject. Iam a law-abiding and law-loving subject, as were all 
my fathers before me ; but my mothers have been scourged, fined, impris- 
oned, for refusing to obey the laws of the crown of England —self-constituted 
authorities of God —and their descendant honors and venerates them for 
their disobedience. Their blood flows freely and hotly in his veins. It 
eurdles at the Fugitive Slave Law, and will spill the last drop, before 
yielding the slightest obedience to it. Law must commend itself to my 
conscience, before I can conscientiously obey it. My conscience is not the 
creature of the law, but above it, beyond it, could exist without it. A vio- 
lated conscience, what law can heal? Yet I would not resist by force this 
law, however hateful or odious, nor would [ resist any law. Itis one thing 
to resist, and another thing to refuse to obey. A refusal to obey may call 
for penalties, and stripes may be gloried in, and a dungeon become the par- 
adise of God. Re Psiss- 


See also Salem (Ohio) Anti-Slavery Bugle, September 
20, 1857. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Two Cincinnati officers discovered at 
the river side a number of men endeavoring to force a negro 
man, whom they accused of haying stolen a carpet-bag, across 
the river to the Kentucky side. The officers took the negro 
into custody, and placed him in a station-house ; but after 
keeping him there awhile, and no one appearing to claim him, 
he was discharged. The negro said he had been a slave, but 
was liberated by his master in Cincinnati, who had then un- 
expectedly returned and claimed ownership, and had forced 
him to the river, when the officers took him in charge. — Czm- 
cinnati Commercial, September 28, 1857. 


Washington, October, 1857. Martitpa Smiru, the slave 
of a Mr. Martin, of Maryland, had been manumitted by the 
latter in the summer of 1856, on receiving the sum of $75 
from Mr. Lewis Clephane, a well-known anti-slavery gentle- 
man of Washington; it being then supposed that the said 
Matilda was in or near Boston. She was an elderly person, 
and blind of one eye. About Christmas, 1856, Matilda 
appeared in Washington, which fact becoming known to her 
former master, Martin, he caused her to be arrested as a 
fugitive slave and brought before a magistrate, alleging that 
she had never been in Boston at all, but had been concealed 
in Washington. His deed of manumission being produced, 
he declared it to be worthless, as the woman had never 
belonged to him, but to his wife, and that he had no right to 
sell her! Case postponed a few days.— Corr. of N. Y. 
Tribune, Oct. 20, 1857. 


Brn (or Bensamin Cuersom), a slave near Lexington, Ky., 
was emancipated in 1840, by will of his master, and went to 
Ohio to live. The heirs of his master were unwilling to lose 
so valuable a piece of property, and tried various schemes to 
get possession of him. At length, they employed a negro 
man to decoy him to a place on the shore of the Ohio River; 
and there his kidnappers were lying in wait for him. They 
pounced upon Ben, who “fought with the desperation of a 
man who had tasted the sweets of liberty, after having spent 
half a life in slavery, and it was not until he had been 
several times brought to the ground with a stick, and his 
head severely cut and bruised, that he yielded to his captors, 
who bound him, and took him to Covington jail, whence he 
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was sent to A. M. Robinson, Estil County, Kentucky.” — 
Cincinnati Gazette, Oct. 26 and 27, 1857. 


Newtown, Somerset Co., New Jersey. A colored boy 
named Henry Howarps, kidnapped by two men, and carried 
rapidly away in a wagon, arriving at Bordentown at 4, A. 
M. Here the boy contrived, by kicking against the side of 
the wagon, to call attention, when two of the bridge men 
came and discovered him, bound and gagged. They took 
him from the wagon, when his kidnappers applied the whip 
to the horse and drove off at full speed. The boy, on being 
freed, started for home on foot, which he reached on Saturday 
evening, having been carried off on Wednesday evening. — 
New York Tribune ; in Standard, Nov. 14, 1857. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Three slaves, brought by their master, 
a Mr. Withers of Virginia, stopped at the Cincinnati landing 
on their way to St. Louis; while the boat lay there, the 
slaves were taken by a writ of habeas corpus, granted by 
Judge Burgoyne of the Probate Court, and brought before 
Judge B. on a Monday afternoon. By request of counsel, 
the examination was continued to the next day, and the slaves 
meantime committed to the care of Mr. Eggleston,‘ as 
guardian, according to an Ohio law. But on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Withers obtained another writ of habeas corpus, from 
Judge Carter, of the Common Pleas Court, alleging his slaves 
to be illegally detained. They were brought before Judge 
Carter, when the following conversation occurred: Judge C. 
«Are you a slave?” Ans. “Iam.” Judge C. “Do you 
wish to go with your master?” Ans. “Ido.” Judye C. 
“ You are at liberty to go where you please.” The same ques- 
tions were put to the others, with like answers; when Judge 
C. directed the Sheriff to hand over the slaves to the custody 
of Mr. Withers, and they were immediately rushed out of 
the court-room, put into an express-wagon waiting at the 
door, and driven with speed to the Vine Street Ferry, put 
on board the steamer Queen City, and in a few minutes were 
landed on the Kentucky side. 

The sly, under-handed way in which the re-delivery of the 
slaves was made at the Court-House probably prevented a 
scene of excitement. An attempt was made, by Mr. Jolliffe, 
to obtain from Judge Burgoyne a writ against Alfred George 
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Washington Carter (the Judge), for a contempt of Court. 
Judge Burgoyne declined this, on account of the clashing of 
jurisdiction, although he said he felt bound to protect the 
process of his Court. He ordered an attachment upon the 
slaves to be issued at once. Judge Burgoyne further stated, 
that Judge Carter had said he should take xo further action 
in the matter until the proceeding in the Probate Court was 


disposed of !— Boston Journal ; in Standard, Nov. 21, 1857. 


Judge Burgoyne caused proceedings to be instituted 
against the lawyer, J. J. Dennis, who sued out the second 
writ of habeas corpus, while the first was still undisposed of. 
Mr. Dennis was brought before Judge Burgoyne, and it was 
shor n that he had procured an adjournment of the Court of 
Cominon Pleas, under pretence of preparing for trial as 
counsel for Million, claimant of other slaves, and then, with 
Judge Carter as an accomplice, smuggling eight human 
beings into Kentucky slavery. The Ohio Bugle says :— 
“Judge Burgoyne has in this and in the Margaret Garner 
case, shown more manhood and self-respect than any other 
represcntative of the vaunted sovereignty of Ohio, and has 
alone attempted to maintain the dignity and authority of his 
Court. For such an intolerable offence against the peace 
and dignity of slaveholding rule, he is now to be pursued 
with prosecutions and vexatious suits, got up by kidnappers 
and their abetting attorneys and judges. This process has 
been commenced, as we learn by the following paragraph 
from the Cincinnati Gazette of Monday last: 

“The recent proceedings in the case of alleged contempt of 
the Probate Court, growing out of the return of the cight 
slaves to Kentucky, has given rise to a prosecution in another 
shape. Yesterday afternoon, about 4 o’clock, Constable 
McLaughlin arrested Judge Burgoyne on a warrant issued 
by J. J. McFall, Esq., and took him before that officer, to 
answer a charge of oppression in office. 

“The affidavit upon which the warrant was granted was 
made by J. J. Dennis, Esq. The particular ground of com- 
plaint we understand to be the infliction of the fine of $500 
upon that gentleman, for the alleged contempt of the Probate 
Court, the refusal to permit Mr. D. to say any thing in his 
own defence at the time the sentence was passed, and various 
acts of oppression connected with the hearing of the case. 
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‘Judge Burgoyne was taken before Justice McFall, who 
held him in bonds of $1,000 for his appearance for examina- 
tion.” — Bugle, Dec. 12, 1857. 


Davin Wait, of Adams County, Ohio, indicted for aid- 
ing, abetting, and harboring fugitive slaves, was brought for 
trial before the United States Court in Cincinnati; Judge 
Leavitt presiding. In this trial, Mr. B. Million, of Ken- 
tucky, the alleged owner of the slaves, (eight in number,) 
and the principal witness against Wait, gave testimony so 
contradictory to what he had avowed to several persons pre- 
viously, that he was immediately put on trial for perjury. 
It was proved by credible witnesses that he had declared 
that the negroes had crossed the river with his consent, in 
order to get them beyond the reach of his creditors. Judge 
Leavitt, in charging the jury, said that, if the slaves left 
Kentucky by consent of their master, the verdict should be 
in their (the slaves’) favor. The jury were out one day and 
night, could not agree, and were discharged. It was under- 
derstood they were nine for conviction, and but three for 
acquittal ! 


James Punrney, also, was arrested on complaint of said 
Million for harboring his eight slaves, and was held to bail 
in $500 to answer to the charge. B. Million, being brought 
before Commissioner Lee, on the charge of perjury, was dis- 
charged ! — Cincinnati Gazette ; and Standard, of Nov. 21 
and 28, 1857. 


Geneva (N. Y.) Kidnapping Case. This case is so illus- 
trative of the spirit engendered by the Fugitive Slave Law, 
as to demand, notice in a publication like this: 

Two young colored men, or lads, 18 or 20 years of age, 
residing in Geneva, New York, were induced, by the promise 
of liberal wages, to leave that place for Columbus, Ohio, to 
work in a hotel there. Their names were Daniel Prue and 
John F. Hite. The man who offered them the wages, and 
who was to accompany them to Columbus, was Napoleon B. 
Van Tuyl, only some 21 years of age, a clerk in a dry 
goods store at Geneva, and son of a respectable citizen of 
Penn Yan, N. Y. He was, says the Yates County Chronicle, 
“the only remaining child of his parents, and had hitherto 
maintained an honest character; he was also a professor of 
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religion and a member of a religious church.” [The dis- 
tinction between a religious and a Christian church is 
suggested by these words, —a distinction exceedingly im- 
portant to be borne in mind.] We copy now from the Czn- 
cinnati Gazette, of several dates from 3d of December, 1857, 
onward : 

The history in brief is thus: On the cars from Cleveland, 
Van Tuyl, the kidnapper of the negroes, fell in company with 
three Kentuckians, Barton W. Jenkins, of Port Royal, 
Henry County, and Henry Giltner and George W. Metcalf, 
of Carroll County, to whom he represented the boys as run- 
away slaves, and solicited their aid in getting them back to 
Tennessee, from which State Van Tuy] asserted they had 
escaped. The three gentlemen named, placing implicit re- 
liance in the story of the kidnapper, who gave his name as 
Paul Lensington, rendered him such assistance as was in 
their power, and when the boy Daniel Prue, who, it seems, 
had overheard a part of the false tale of Van Tuyl, and who 
had also learned that the cars had passed Columbus, where 
he expected to stop, attempted to get off the cars at Carlisle, 
Mr. Jenkins made an effort to keep him on, which Prue 
resisted and knocked him down, and escaped and went back 
to Columbus on foot. Jenkins subsequently went back with 
Van Tuy] in search of him, and was afterwards arrested at 
Franklin on charge of kidnapping, but discharged for want 
of evidence. 

The other boy (John Hite) remained on board the cars, 
still believing that the men were acting in good faith, and 
that every thing would be satisfactory. He was brought to 
this city, (Cincinnati,) conveyed across the river to Covington, 
and from there shipped down the river and placed in jail at 
Carrolton, Ky. 

Certified copies of the freedom papers of Hite were for- 
warded to Judge Wilcox, of Columbus, together with a letter 
from Hon. Sam’] F. Vinton, giving a full description of him. 
He had been a servant in Mr. Vinton’s family in Washing- 
ton, where his father now lives. The free papers and Mr. 
Vinton’s letter were given to Judge Calvin Walker, who 
went to Kentucky, by authority of the Governor of New 
York, to ferret out the matter, accompanied by Mr. Robert 
Lay, of Geneva, for whom Hite had formerly worked, and 
who could therefore readily identify him. 
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But to return to the order of the narrative: 

Van Tuy! (or Lensington, as he was known to the Ken- 
tuckians) came to Kentucky a day or two after, and made a 
sale of the boy to Jenkins for $500, alleging, in the bill 
which has been shown us [Editors of Gazette], that he was 
‘19 years of age, of copper color; that he was the true and 
lawful owner of said boy, and that he was a slave for life,” 
which he signed “ Paul Lensington.” The bill of sale was 
made out for $750, but $500 only was paid, the balance 
being voluntarily deducted by Van Tuyl for the trouble of 
the purchaser in aiding him to secure his “ property.” Sub- 
sequently, the negro was sold to Lorenzo Graves, Esq., by 
Mr. Jenkins, for $750, who took him to Warsaw, Ky., but 
afterwards sent him to Louisville, to be confined until he 
should require his services elsewhere. This brings the his- 
tory of the case down to the arrival of Mr. Walker with the 
requisition from the Governor of New York. 

On the arrival of the two New York officers at Warsaw, 
they had no difficulty in finding Mr. Graves, and on explain- 
ing to him their business, and exhibiting the evidence in their 
possession that the negro was free, that gentleman replied, 
‘“‘T am satisfied he is a free negro, and that he has been kid- 
napped. I ama Kentuckian and a slaveholder, but I would 
as soon poison my mother as to purchase a negro I knew to 
be free. I pledge you my honor that the boy shall be placed 
in your hands, and safely conveyed to a free State.” Like 
an honorable man, he kept his word in every particular. 

Mr. Graves immediately had horses saddled for the party, 
and proceeded to the residence of Mr. Jenkins, who had made 
the sale to Mr. Graves, and that gentleman was as much 
astonished as had been Mr. Graves, that he had been so 
foully imposed upon by the rascal Van Tuyl, and immediately 
refunded to Mr. Graves the amount of the purchase money, 
putting to his private loss account the $500 paid to Van 
Tuyl, merely reminding the officers, if any portion of the 
amount could be obtained from “ Mr. Lensington,” that it 
should be forwarded. Matters being satisfactorily arranged 
thus far, the whole party started for Louisville, where Hite 
was still in confinement, and Mr. Graves not only opened the 
prison doors of the captive, with his own hands, and delivered 
him to Mr. Walker, but he accompanied the gentlemen with 
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the boy to this city, gave the latter money to spend on the 
way, and on his arrival here, bought several acceptable 
presents to send to the boy’s mother at Geneva. In reply to 
Mr. Walker, as he was about leaving for home on the mail 
boat Saturday noon, who thanked him for the trouble he had 
taken in the matter, and for his honorable conduct through- 
out, Mr. Graves said, “I promised that you should have the 
boy on free territory, unmolested, and I have kept my word. 
I was satisfied a foul wrong had been committed, and I have 
done what I could to right it. I only hope the laws of New 
York will be equally prompt in punishing the guilty party. 

‘Honor to whom honor is due,” and surely in this case 
the Kentucky slaveholder appears in high and honorable con- 
trast with the “ religious church” member from the North. 

After selling young Hite, and getting his $500, Van Tuyl 
returned to Dayton, Ohio, from which place he wrote a letter 
to a lady in Geneva, which letter was intercepted. Supposing 
his villainy to be undiscovered, he came to Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., and there was arrested and taken to Geneva. ‘ He was 
met at the Geneva railroad station,” says the Albany 
Journal, “by an immense crowd of intensely excited and 
indignant citizens, most of whom were black, and, but for the 
presence of a number of officers, would probably have been 
subjected to harsh treatment.” ‘“ As it was,” says the Cort- 
land Republican, “one colored girl aimed a blow at his head 
with a bar of iron, which fortunately shattered a Jantern into 
a thousand pieces, instead of laying open his skull.” 

Prue was summoned as a witness from Ohio, and a purse 
was raised there to enable him to return. 

Of Van Tuyl’s release we find no account, but in the follow- 
ing April (1858), we find him in New Orleans, where he was 
recognized by the Kentuckian to whom he sold the boy Hite. 
Van Tuyl there went by the name of Edwin Read. He was 
arrested and taken to Kentucky, and being tried at Frank- 
fort, on a charge of obtaining money by false pretences, was 
acquitted by the jury. He was immediately handed over to 
New York officers, to be tried in that State for kidnapping. 


Brooklyn, New York. A man, nearly white, owned as a 
slave by a planter in Georgia, arrived at the port of New 
York on Saturday last, in the steamship Florida, from 
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Savannah. The captain was not aware that he was on board 
until he was several days out, and on his arrival in New 
York secured the services of. two policemen, who took the 
man (who is called John Smith) to the house of Thomas 
McNulty, at Red Hook Point, where he was guarded night 
and day by four persons employed for that purpose. The 
fact became known to Mr. Lewis Tappan, who applied to 
Judge Culver, of the Brooklyn City Court, for a writ of 
habeas corpus, which was granted. Constable Oliver served 
the writ, and brought the fugitive before the Judge, at his 
house in Williamsburg, where the case was disposed of, and 
it is understood that he was discharged. It is also under- 
stood that an action will be commenced against those who 
retained Smith in their custody. Smith was to have em- 
barked for Georgia yesterday. It is not probable that he 
went in that direction. — N. Y. Trzbune. 


(U~ A fuller account of this case may be found in the 
Anti-Slavery Standard of Dec. 12, 1857.. 


Wholesale Capture of Fugitives in Nebraska. The St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Gazette relates the following account of a 
wholesale capture of runaway negroes :— 

During the past week, we heard, through a gentleman 
living near this city, the following interesting account of the 
capture of eleven runaways: 

About a fortnight since, a gentleman stayed at our in- 
formant’s house on his return from Iowa, whither he had 
been in pursuit of the fugitives above alluded to. The ne- 
groes made their escape from Clay, Jackson, and Platte 
Counties several months since, and have eluded all pursuit 
until the last three weeks. The gentleman of whom' we 
speak, we believe, lives in Clay or Platte, and owns five of 
the negroes. He relates that he first heard of them at or 
near Topeka, Kansas, some time since, whither he went to 
capture them. ‘The people of that famous burgh succeeded 
in defeating his efforts to get his property. He then applied 
to the authorities for a force which was sufficient to effect his 
purpose. When this was ascertained, the negroes were 
secreted and assisted to again escape. He then hired a free 
negro of Jackson County to pursue them. This fellow being 
shrewd, and having some knowledge of the character of an 
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Abolitionist, went to Topeka and represented himself as a 
fugitive. This he knew to be the key to the hearts of negro 
lovers. A horse was furnished him, and information given 
where he might join the party he was in quest of. 

The master, after receiving this information, again made 
pursuit, and overtook his negroes, in company with six others, 
about two weeks since, in Lowa, in a bend of the Missouri 
River near Nebraska City. In company with three other 
gentlemen, he proceeded at once to capture them, as they had 
determined upon resistance. The leader of the negroes fired 
three times without effect, when he was shot down. The 
other negroes were summoned to give up their arms, when 
they threw down thirty odd revolvers, and surrendered them- 
selves. The negro who did the shooting is the same who 
killed Myers, at Brownsville, under similar circumstances, 
some six months since. It is not ascertained whether he was 
fatally wounded or not. The whole party of negroes, we 
understand, passed through this city, under the convoy of their 
capturers, about two weeks ago. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. A colored man by the name of 
West was recently several days on trial, before a United 
States Commissioner, as to his right to liberty, Dr. Austin 
W. Vallandingham, of Frankfort, Ky., claiming him as his 
chattel. This claim was established to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner, Ray, who gave him up to Kentucky slavery. 
Subsequently, the case was brought before Judge Wallace, of 
the State Court, who decided that the Commissioner’s writ 
was the paramount law of the land in the case, and the poor 
fellow was sent back to Kentucky, under guard of United 
States officials, and at United States’ expense. 

While the trial was in progress, Dr. Vallandingham had 
his chivalric nerves somewhat shocked by an arrest for kid- 
napping, and that, too, on the affidavit of Samuel Williams, a 
colored man. On this charge, he was brought before the 
Mayor, who required bonds for his appearance for trial at a 
later day—and at the time of trial, finally released him. 
The only defence set up was that Williams, being a colored 
man, Was not competent to file an affidavit or give evidence 
against a white man, the Constitution of the State of Indiana 
prohibiting the testimony of such persons! ! 
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Thus, by a decision of a State Judge, corroborated inci- 
dentally by the Mayor of Indianapolis, the sovereignty of 
Indiana is Jaid in the dust beside that of Ohio, and the dictum 
of a fugitive slave Commissioner is recognized as the supreme 
law of the land. Thus does a miserable slave oligarchy rule 
in our State capitals, as well as at Washington; and our 
enslaved and mammon-worshipping people love to have it 
so.—Ohio Bugle, Dec. 12, 1857. : 


The Indianapolis Jourzal gives the following account of 
the termination of the case :— 

‘“‘ About half-past five o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the 
negro West was taken from the Democratic head-quarters at 
the Palmer House to the Union Depot, and placed in the 
room above the ticket office, to wait for the departure of the 
Jeffersonville train. A little before 7 o'clock, the negro, with 
a slavery-loving Democrat having hold of each arm, one 
pushing him behind, another pioneering the way, with thirty 
or forty others making the ‘body guard,’ was brought down 
the stairs and placed on the train. Like a wild beast when 
he is caged, the negro was shoved in, thrust into a seat, and the 
blinds let down to prevent the crowd from looking into the car. 

A large crowd was present to see the exit of West out of 
the city. No demonstration was made towards preventing 
the Marshal and his posse from putting the negro aboard the 
train. Smiles of contempt played upon the faces of many 
who witnessed the loyalty of the distinguished posse of the 
Marshal.” 

West arrived at Louisville, Ky., on Sunday night, and was 
immediately placed in jail for safe keeping. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. Several detectives, among whom 
we have only the names of Officers Sprague and Wilcoxson, 
took a supply of small arms, handcuffs, &c., and went to Ann 
Arbor for the purpose of catching a couple of fugitive slaves 
there. They had arranged for an amicable partition of the 
reward. Not being able to keep their errand quite to them- 
selves, word was got to the poor fellows, who were at work 
in a field, and they betook themselves forthwith to a place of 
greater security.— Detroct Tribune. 


Slave-Hunting in Kansas. Another of those outrageous 
and tyrannical acts which are peculiar to the slavery-fostering 
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government of the United States was perpetrated in this 
town on the night of Wednesday last. A file of soldiers, at 
the dead of night, were marched up to the residence of Mr. 
John Richey, immediately on the outskirts of the town, 
headed by that pusillanimous tool of bogus law and slave- 
catchers, Deputy Marshal Butcher, who, it will be remem- 
bered, made us a similar visit about three weeks ago. The 
object of this visit, as before, was to capture some alleged 
fugitive slaves, whom the Deputy, and one Mills, their pre- 
tended owner, believed to be secreted here. 

Without presenting a writ or other evidence of his acting 
in any official capacity, the Deputy, true to the instincts of 
that Border-Ruffianism which he serves, attempted at once 
to forcibly enter Mr. R.’s house, by breaking open the door 
with an axe, but was brought to a stand by the click of some 
sharp-shooters, and was compelled to obtain an increased 
force to secure an entrance. It is needless to say that no 
“niggers” were found. The Garvey House was afterwards 
searched by them, with the same result. 

How long our citizens are to be harrassed in this way, the 
sanctity of their dwellings outraged, and themselves subjected 
to pillage and insult, is a question yet to be answered. Its con- 
tinuance or cessation depends entirely upon the answer which 
the people themselves shall give to it. Time was, when a 
man’s house was his castle, into which no power could venture 
with impunity, without due process of law. Shall that time 
ever return? It is for the people of Kansas to say whether 
a band of assassins and mountebanks, who pretend to ad- 
minister law in this Territory, shall continue to desecrate their 
dwellings, prostitute justice, and set at nought the most sacred 
and inalienable of rights. Let Deputy Marshal Butcher, or 
any other man who shall attempt to violate the sacredness of 
the home circle, as has been done in this instance, feel at once 
the vengeance of a sovereign citizen, and the extent of the 
peril which he thereby incurs. — Topeka Tribune, in Bugle, 
Dec. 19, 1857. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. Two men from North Carolina 
spent much time in efforts to secure two negro brothers, 
called Tom and David, living in the neighborhood of Ann 
Arbor. The brothers, suspecting the plot, went over into 
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Canada, where, it is said, their “owner” visited them, and 
endeavored to persuade them to go with him; but not suc- 
ceeding in his plan, he left and returned home.— Detroit 
Free Press. 


Philadelphia ; Case of Jacob Dupen. Jacob (30 years of 
age) was arrested, near Harrisburg, by Deputy Marshals 
Jenkins and Stewart, He was in a field ploughing, and made 
no resistance. He was taken to Philadelphia, and on the 
morning of December 18, 1857, brought before Judge Kane. 
The only witnesses examined before Judge Kane were Thomas 
John Chew, of Calvert Co., Md., and Officer Stewart. Chew 
testified that he knew the boy Jacob—that he was the slave 
of Wm. M. Edelin, of Baltimore Co., Md.—and that he 
knew him 14 years in that county. Officer Stewart testified 
to making the arrest, and to contradictory statements made 
by Jacob. 

Judge Kane (to fugitive)—Jacob, do you hear what is 
said? 

Jacob— Yes. 

Judge— Do you want to ask him any questions? 

Jacob—I don’t know what to ask him. 

Judge— Well, does he tell the truth? 

Jacob—I don’t know what he said. 

District Attorney— Was Mr. Hdelin your master ? 

Jacob — Yes, sir. 

District Attorney — Do you want to go home with him? 

Jacob —I want to go somewhere. 

District Attorney — Who brought you from home? 

No answer. 

District Attorney — Don’t you want to answer? 

No answer. 

Judye — You are not obliged to answer. Where did you 
live in Maryland? 

No answer. 

Judge — Was it in Calvert County ? 

Jacob — Yes, sir. 

The necessary papers were then made out, and Jacob was 
handed over to the custody of his master. There was no ex- 
citement in the court-room; indeed, no one present, except 
the officers of the Court and the parties. 
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At this stage of the case, Wm. M. Bull, Esq., came into 
Court, and stated that he had been employed by the friends 
of Jacob to defend him. 

Judge Kane remarked that the case had been heard, and 
that he had remanded the fugitive to the custody of his master. 

The counsel asked if it was not unusual for cases to be 
heard at so early an hour in the morning? 

Judge Kane— There is no rule of Court which fixes a 
time for the hearing of cases. In the fugitive slave cases, 
there is often an attempt made to interfere with the execution 
of the law, and for that reason, they should be peremptorily 
heard. 

Mr. Bull—That is the case, your Honor, in others 
besides fugitive slave cases. I did not know that in any case 
the defendant had not a right to be represented by counsel. — 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Dec. 18, 1857. 


What a mockery of law was this, to say nothing of justice! 
What a sight it was, indeed, to witness this Judge and Dis- 
trict Attorney helping each other to get admissions from the 
lips of this poor fellow, who had neither friend nor counsel to 
advise him,— and whose case was hurried indecently to its 
end, — violating even the Fugitive Law itself, in obtaining 
and using the accused man’s witness to his own harm! Here 
was a gross violation of the rights of the fugitive ;— 
enough to have caused the impeachment of both officers. 
The Judge, even while informing the accused that he is not 
obliged to answer, urges and shapes his questions to extort 
from the friendless man an admission that he had lived in a 
slave State. Dark days were these, when on the side of the 
oppressor there was power, and men in high places did 
wickedly, and no man cared for the oppressed. 


Davio W. Bett and son, of Indiana, were forcibly 
abducted from their home and carried across the river into 
Kentucky, on suspicion of having aided the escape of a slave 
belonging toa Mr. Ditto. The kidnapping men first came 
to Mr. Bell’s house as friends, and were entertained there. 
Having thus played the part of spies, and laid their plans, a 
posse of Kentuckians was brought across the river from 
Brandenburg, and at 10 o’clock at night they forcibly carried 


them to Kentucky, and lodged them in jail. — Indiana State 
Journal. 
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After they had lain in Brandenburg jail nearly a year, 
two other sons of Mr. Bell, lately returned from California, 
went across the river, on a day when the men of Brandenburg 
were mostly absent at a barbecue, demanded the jail keys, 
took out their father and brother, armed them with revolvers, 
and all succeeded in getting safely over to Indiana, though 


Eee by nearly twenty persons. — Standard, August 28, 


Slave Chase in Nebraska Territory. Sometime in 1857, 
three colored men passed through Nemaha City northward. 
Some persons suspected them to be fugitive slaves, and having 
no better business than to be kidnappers’ hounds, collected a 
party of men, who, on horse and mule-back, followed their 
prey, and overtook them. - “ One negro was shot through the 
right arm by two white men, and captured, because he could 
not swim the Missouri River. The other two negroes shot 
William Myers and killed him, and finding themselves sur- 
rounded, without hope of escape except by an extraordinary 
movement, seized, mounted, and rode off two of the enemy’s 
horses. Neither horses nor negroes have been recovered. 
The wounded negro was detained in jail in Nemaha County, 
at an expense of about $300, until our recent November term 
of the District Court, when, upon affidavit, his trial was trans- 
ferred to Otoe County ; and there, about a week ago, the poor 
negro, with one arm, was returned to his master without a 


trial.” — Nemaha City Journal, January, 1858. 


Sandoval, Illinois. ‘Three well-dressed and manly-looking 
negroes were arrested at Sandoval, at the junction of the Ilh- 
nois Central and Ohio & Mississippi Railroad, last week, and 
locked up in the Salem jail. They were supposed to be fugi- 
tive slaves. Notice of their capture being given, a man call- 
ing himself their ‘ master’ appeared, and took them in charge, 
as we understand, without process of law, and carried them to 
Missouri and bondage.” — Chicago Tribune, January 25, 1858. 


Free man kidnapped from New York. Under date Jan- 
uary 24, 1858, the Mayor of Richmond, Va., (Joseph Mayo, 
Esq.,) wrote to the Mayor of New York, saying that a man 
named Mason Thomas had been brought before him, charged 
with kidnapping from New York City a negro named George 
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Anderson, and selling him as a slave; and that Anderson, 
being questioned, said he was a free man, and had been hired 
by Thomas in New York, to work for wages in Pennsylvania. 
The Richmond Mayor desired evidence, if it could be had, of 
the truth or falsehood of Anderson’s story. Mayor Tiemann, 
of New York, caused the needful inquiries to be made, when 
it was found that George Anderson’s account of himself was 
“correct in every particular.” The necessary papers, affi- 
davits, &c., were immediately forwarded to Richmond. — 
Standard, February 6, 1858. 


Gov. King, of New York, sent officers to Richmond, with 
a requisition for both Thomas and Anderson; they were de- 
livered up, and brought to New York. Thomas, in default 
of bonds, was imprisoned to take his trial for kidnapping. 


Case of Witt1am M. Connetty, of Cincinnati. “On 
Monday of last week, as Deputy Marshal Elliott, of this 
city, was on his way home from Washington, he stopped in 
New York City, and requested Marshal Rynders, of that 
district, to aid him in the arrest of William M. Connelly, who 
is under indictment here for harboring the slaves of Col. 
Withers, of Kentucky, while they were in this city in June 
last. The Marshal designated one of his deputies, named 
O’Keefe, who was to meet Elliott at 7 o’clock in the evening, 
to proceed to the office of the daily paper upon which Con- 
nelly was employed as a reporter, to make the arrest. 
O’Keefe went to the office in advance of the time agreed upon, 
and sent to an upper room for Connelly. The latter came 
down at once, and the arrest was made. Connelly expressed 
his willingness to accompany the officer, but requested per- 
mission to return to his room to arrange his papers. He was 
permitted to do so, the officer remaining below, who, after 
waiting a reasonable time, and the prisoner not returning, 
proceeded to the upper room, and found that Connelly had 
made his escape through another entrance into the street, and 
has not since been heard of. Marshal Rynders has offered a 
reward of $50 for his arrest.” — Cincinnati Gazette, Feb- 
ruary, 1858. 

Connelly was subsequently arrested, and taken to Cincin- 
nati; he was tried and convicted in May, although it was 
proved that the slaves in question had been in the habit of 
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coming to Cincinnati with their master’s consent, thus becom- 
ing free by the laws of Ohio. Myr. Connelly was fined ten 
dollars, and to be imprisoned twenty days ; — not even Judge 
Leavitt venturing a severer sentence. 


Kidnapping at Pittsburg, Penn. The Pittsburg Post, 
of February 18, 1858, and other Pittsburg papers of that 
time, represent that, some five years previously, a light mu- 
latto man, named George W. Farris, escaped from his master, 
a wealthy planter by the name of Reiglan, (in some accounts 
called Ruggles,) near Tuscumbia, Alabama, said master being 
also the reputed father of Farris. He was a fine mechanic, 
came to Pittsburg, married, and settled. A fellow mechanic, 
named George Shaw, who had worked on the same plantation 
with Farris, followed him to Pittsburg, and endeavored to 
entice him back ins6 the slave States, but without success, 
until about a year since, when, by showing him a forged letter 
or letters, he induced him to go to St. Louis, and from there, 
to a small town named Brunswick, to work as a bricklayer. 
Here Farris was arrested by the United States authorities, 
and carried back to Alabama. Farris’s wife (a white woman) 
remained in Pittsburg, with one child, a little girl of three 
years old, white, and attractive. Soon the mother had reason 
to think that Shaw was planning to get possession of her 
child, with a view to carrying her also into slavery, being in 
league, for that purpose, with a man named Cassel, employed 
at the Pittsburg Theatre ; and, on her complaint before the 
Mayor, Shaw and Cassel were arrested, and held for trial. 
Shaw had boasted that he had been in pursuit of Farris for 
five years, and had received considerable sums of money in 
payment for his services. His principal employer seems to 
have been a son of Reiglan the elder — consequently a half- 
brother of Farris, against whom the villainous plot was laid. 
This statement Shaw had made to John B. Nessle, of Lo-vell- 
ville, Ohio, as was declared by a correspondent of the Pitts- 
burg Gazette, in a letter dated February 22d. He told Nessle 
he had received five hundred dollars and his expenses, being 
then on his way home from Tuscumbia, where he had been to 
deliver up Farris. 

The Pittsburg Gazette of February 16 gives further par- 
ticulars, from which the following is taken : — 
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“ We noticed in brief yesterday morning the case of a man 
named Farris, who used to work in this city, having been en- 
trapped by a wretch named Shaw, and returned to the hands 
of a slave-driver named Raglan, or Ruggles. George W. 
Farris was a white man, to all appearance. He married a 
white woman, and being a skillful mechanic, was able to earn 
a good living. He is one of the men you may meet every day 
at the South, bought and sold like old shoes, who perhaps 
have a right to claim some Colonel, or General, or Senator, 
for a father. These great men have a natural horror for all 
Abolitionists, because the Colonels, &., &c., do say that the 
‘Abolitioners’ are in favor of amalgamation! Humph! His 
wife’s maiden name was Mary Ann Wickham, and her mother 
now lives in this city, on Fifth street. In March, last year, 
Farris and his wife separated, he going to St. Louis, with a 
troupe of singers. His wife had one child, a daughter, by 
him, which is said to be very fair, and even beautiful, now 
three years of age. The man Shaw, who is now arrested in 
this city, charged with attempting to kidnap this child, as it 
is alleged he has the father, and returned him to this Raglan, 
or whatever his name may be, in Alabama, is said to be the 
same who made some excitement here over two years ago, (in 
July, 1855.) He was at that time arrested on the premises 
of Mrs. Gardiner, in the 9th ward, with matches, augurs, 
chloroform, and all the necessary arrangements for burglary 
and plunder. He appears, from boasts he has made and 
from facts that have transpired in reference to his actual 
thefts and this attempted one, to belong to the class of pimps, 
burglars and slave-catchers, one equally as honorable as the 
other.” 


Shaw remained in jail in Pittsburg, unable to find bail, 
until the autumn, when he was tried and found guilty on four 
of the six counts of the indictment. 

This case, like others in these pages, shows how closely 
allied the hunting of fugitive slaves is to the stealing of free 
persons, adults or children, colored or white, 


Kidnapping in New York City. James P. Finlay, alias 
Haley A. Howard, (said to be a Canadian,) and his reputed 
wife, Anna Brainard, ad/zas Anna Howard, made an attempt 
(which came near being a successful one) to kidnap and sell 
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as a slave, a colored girl named Sarah Harrison, the daughter 
of poor but respectable parents living in New York, corner 
of Baxter and Broome streets. They pretended they wished 
the child to go and live with them as a servant in Newark, N. 
J. She went with them in the cars, but instead of stopping 
at Newark, they took her directly to Washington, where they 
arrived the next morning, March 9th. It is alleged that 
Finlay immediately offered the girl to a slave-driver in that 
city for $600, but it appears did not make a bargain. . 

The girl, having become alarmed, went to Mr. Willard 
(Willard’s Hotel) and claimed his protection. The kid- 
nappers, thus exposed, suddenly left for Baltimore, and Mr. 
Willard opened a correspondence with the Mayor of New 
York, and soon obtained proof of the truth of the girl’s story. 
Gov. King sent a requisition to Maryland, and Finlay and 
his wife were arrested at Ellicott’s Mills and brought back to 
New York. Dr. C. F. Clay, of New York, was also arrested 
as an accomplice. He at first denied all knowledge of the 
matter, but subsequently made a full disclosure of the plot. 

The above account is obtained from the Evening Post of 
March 24, and the Standard of April 3, 1858. 

Finlay was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary; but, when about eight months of the sentence 
had expired, was pardoned out by Gov. Morgan, on the 
alleged ground that F. was a tool of others.— Standard, 
Jan. 29, 1859. 


A Daring Attempt to Kidnap two colored women, and 
sell them into slavery, was made in Chicago by an English- 
man named Thomas Radcliffe, stopping at the Massasoit 
House in that city. He had come from Toronto, bringing 
one of the women, named Hannah Blackson, with him, as his 
servant. The plot, however, was discovered by a man whom 
he (Radcliffe) bad endeavored to make an accomplice.— 
Chicago Journal. 


Arouy, at San Francisco, Cal. This case, which created 
intense excitement in San Francisco, may be. found fully 
detailed in the New York Evening Post ; also in the Anti- 
Slavery Standard of April 24, 1858. The principal facts 
in the case are these: — 

A Mr. Stovall, of Mississippi, being in feeble health, 
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in 1857 made the journey to California overland, taking 
with him his slave Archy, 19 years of age; with the 
intention, as he announced, of returning to Mississippi again, 
after an absence of a year and a half, or thereabouts. On 
arriving at San Francisco, he hired Archy out for over a 
month. After the lapse of some months, Stovall proposed to 
send Archy back to Mississippi in care of an agent; Archy 
escaped, but was arrested again by an officer of San Fran- 
cisco. The Chief of Police, however, refused to deliver up 
Archy, as a slave, to Stovall, who demanded him. On these 
facts, the case went before the Supreme Court of California. 

To the surprise of all, Archy was ordered into the custody 
of Stovall. The Sacramento Union said: “The law of 
comity, — the operation of the State Constitution, — in fact, 
all the law of the case, was ruled against the petitioner 
[Stovall], and yet, because he is young, in bad health, and 
this being the first case, and the petitioner may not have been 
advised (!!) of the constitutional provision being in operation, 
he is permitted to take Archy back to Mississippi.” [‘O, 
learned Judge! Mark, Jew; a learned Judge! ”] 

Stovall attempted to take him away in the Steamer 
Orizaba, which sailed from San Francisco March (?) 5th. 
Great crowds assembled, and officers with writs for both 
Archy and Stovall went on board both the steamers which 
were to sail that day. But Archy was nowhere to be found. 
Presently it was rumored that he was concealed at a point 
down the harbor, and was to be put on board as the steamer 
passed. The officers remained on board, with boats and boat- 
men attending, and kept quiet watch as the steamer proceeded 
down the bay. Presently a boat was seen approaching the 
steamer, in which, as it drew nearer, the officers recognized 
Stovall, and, as the boat came alongside the ship, saw Archy 
also crouching in the bottom of the boat. Lees, one of the 
officers, sprang into the boat and seized Archy, whom he 
passed up to Thompson, another officer. Great efforts were 
made by a portion of those on board to prevent the officers 
from serving their writs, and Stovall and his friends 
threatened vengeance and violence; but the officers were 
calm and firm, and did their duty manfully. Stovall him- 
self was next arrested, on a charge of kidnapping, and the 
officers, with their prisoners, returned to the city, — having 
received all needful help from the officers of the steamer. 
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On a writ of habeas corpus, Archy was taken before Judge 
Freelon, of the County Court, who ordered his discharge. 
But he was immediately re-arrested by the U.S. Marshal, 
Stovall swearing that he was a fugitive slave (!), had escaped 
from Mississippi (!), and fled into California (!). 

Archy, at this point, screamed out at the top of his voice, 
“T’]] die first — I’s free man, sir — I’l] never be carried into 
slavery.” At these words, all order in the Court was at an 
end, and a general rush took place towards the prisoner. It 
was with the greatest difficulty, and in the midst of constent 
blows and fights, that the officers got Archy into the U. S. 
Marshal’s office, — he himself resisting with all his strength. 


Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. An attempt was made 
to take a fugitive man in this village, but it was foiled by 
the vigilance and united sentiment of the people. The 
intended victim was a large and powerful man. A corre- 
spondent of the Albany Evening Journal said: “Two of 
these slave pursuers are said to reside in Albany. For their 
benefit, and the benefit of all whom it may concern, I would 
say that said fugitive is here and intends to remain.” — 


Standard, May 1, 1858. 


Petersburg, Virginia. Five slaves (four men and one 
woman) sought to escape from Petersburg in the schooner 
Keziah, Capt. Wm. B. Baylis, of Wilmington, Delaware. 
The schooner had reached Norfolk, and was nearly out at 
sea, when overtaken by a steamer sent from Petersburg with 
officers, who searched the Keziah, found the slaves, and took 
all back to Petersburg, including the vessel and crew, which 
consisted only of the captain and mate. The exasperation of 
the mob was so great, that it was with difficulty that Baylis 
and the mate were got to the. jail. — Standard, June 12, 
1858. 

Capt. Baylis was convicted, and sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary for forty years, — eight years for each slave found 
on board’ his vessel. Mr. Baylis is about 60 years of age. 
The schooner was confiscated. 

I> Capt. Baylis died in the Virginia penitentiary in the 
summer of 1859.— Lynchburg Virginian. 

Sandusky, Ohio. ‘A colored waiter at the St. Lawrence 
Hotel, Sandusky, was, a day or two since, captured by a 
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Kentucky slaveholder, accompanied by a United States 
Marshal. They got him as far as the railroad depot, but the 
crowd of people who went along to witness his departure was 
very large, and got very much “mixed up” with the 
Marshal’s party. In the confusion, the “fugitive” dis- 
appeared. The Marshal fired a pistol through a man’s hat, 
whereupon he was arrested, and gave bail for trial.” — 


Standard, June 12, 1858. 


Rew Albany, Indiana. Mrs. Bonner, wife of Matthew 
Bonner, was arrested on a charge of selling a free mulatto 
girl, three years old, into slavery. The child had been 
brought from Vicksburg, Mississippi, by a white woman, who 
stated that its mother was dead, and that the child was free. 
The child was left with a Mrs. Haney, who subsequently gave 
it to Mrs. Bonner, who took it to Louisville, and sold it toa 
family, about to remove to Missouri, for $250. Suspicion 
arising, an officer went to Louisville, and obtained such in- 
formation as led to Mrs. Bonner’s arrest. She was allowed 
to go at large on $500 bonds, and at the appointed hour for 
examination was missing. ‘The child had gone to Missouri, 
but its recovery was expected. — New Albany Tribune, June 
10, 1858. 


James L. Bowrrs, a Quaker, of Charleston, Maryland, 
on bare suspicion of having aided slaves to escape, (having 
been tried and acquitted of the act,) was inveigled from his 
house in the evening, on the pretence that a traveller had 
broken his carriage and required assistance, — was then hur- 
ried off to some woods half a mile distant, stripped, tarred 
and feathered, and then suffered to depart, but not until a 
promise to leave the State within twenty-four hours had been 
exacted. A colored woman in the neighborhood, named Tilli- 
son, on a like suspicion, had the upper part of her body 
tarred and feathered; and a colored man, in whose house she 
was found, was severely flogged. This case, though not 
strictly a case under the Fugitive Law, is so clearly one of 
the multifarious spawn of that hideous and brutal enactment,— 
the shame of our land and of our people — as of necessity 
to have a place here, amidst kindred barbarities, lies, and 
villainies.—See Charleston (Md.) News, June 26, 1858. 

In the Anti-Slavery Standard of July 24th are fuller 
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particulars, showing the above statement to be within the 
truth. The following persons had been identified, under oath, 
by Mr. Bowers, and were put under bonds, in £500 each, to 
appear at next Court : — George H. Handy, Josiah Ringgold, 
Harris Beck, William P. Francis, Isaac Perkins, Samuel 
Baker, William T. Baker, Frisby Brown. There were about 
thirty persons engaged in the outrage, but Mr. Bowers could 
identify only the above eight. In the Standard of Novem- 
ber 6, 1858, may be found further notices of Mr. Bowers. 


Attempt to Kidnap in New York. On Sunday morning, 
Aug. 8th, (1858,) says the New York Evening Post; a col- 
ored lad, named Isaac Moore, residing with his mother at 231 
Second street, appeared at the Eleventh Precinct Station 
House, and stated that early on the previous Wednesday 
morning, he was accosted by a man in Houston street, who 
took him by force on board of the schooner Ann Ellis, then 
lying at the foot of Third street. Here he was confined in 
the hold of the vessel four days, with a plaster upon his 
mouth to keep him from making a noise. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the captain sent him above for a glass of water, when he 
succeeded in making his escape. A police offiver was, de- 
spatched to the vessel, but she had left and gone to sea: The 
vessel was from Virginia. “The boy is full-blooded, very 
black, but intelligent.” 


Terre Haute, Indiana. An elderly negro passing near 
this place was arrested by some men from Evansville, “on 
suspicion,” as they said, of his being a fugitive! The cap- 
tive was taken to the jail, but the jailor refused to receive 
him without the proper writ. He was then taken to a U.S. 
Commissioner’s office. While waiting, an attempt was made 
to rescue the old man from the kidnappers; but in the con- 
fusion, officer Jones slipped him away, and, it is stated, put 
him on board a wood-train going South, and, in connection 
with the Evansville man, carried him off. — Terre Haute Ex- 
press. 


Shawneetown, Illinois. Kidnapping and Murder. On 
Sunday, Aug. 15, 1858, a likely negro boy, some 18 or 20 
years of age, was arrested as a fugitive slave by two or three 
persons, near this town, and brought here. The boy declared 
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himself to be free, born in Vigo County, Indiana, and showed 
himself acquainted with persons and places in that vicinity. 
The mass of our citizens believed him to be free. His cap- 
tors had no legal process, and they were told they could not 
take the boy away without a Magistrate’s certificate. But 
notwithstanding this, the boy was forced across the river by 
his captors, with the assistance of a few others, in the face of 
the assembled crowd. The next day, it was reported that the 
boy had escaped and could not be found. The day following, 
he was found dead in the river, lying on the Kentucky beach 
opposite this town. — Shawneetown Illinoian. 


Tur Incram Sraves, at Cincinnati. Two slaves, 22 and 
25 years of age, escaped from Robert M. Ingram, (or Ingra- 
ham,) of Dover, Mason Co., Ky., on the 5th of March last, 
and succeeded in getting to Canada. In the latter part of 
August, they came to Cincinnati, with a view, it is said, of 
helping some eight or ten others to freedom. Their master 
was notified by a colored man, who knew their object, that 
they were in Cincinnati; he came hither, obtained a writ, 
and secured the services of Deputy Marshals B. P. Churchill 
and W.L. Manson, and others, who served a writ on the 
fugitives as they were about leaving the city for New Rich- 
mond. The victims were taken to the United States Court 
House, and Commissioner Newhall’s services called for. He 
objected to examining the case at that hour of night, but Mr. 
Ingram insisted upon his right to an immediate examina- 
tion; whereupon Mr. Newhall acceded to the demand, [ls 
not the North pliant and cringing enough to suit the South ? 
What po they want?] heard the case, ordered the slaves into 
the custody of the master, and they were immediately taken 
across to Covington and lodged in jail.—Cincinnati Commer- 


cial, August 28, 1858. 


Kidnapping in Delaware. Two negro boys were en- 
trapped by some persons in Sussex County, says the Wil- 
minyton Commonwealth, and, being secured, were kidnapped 
and sold into slavery in Virginia. They were traced to the 
neighborhood of Righmond, Va., and immediate measures 
taken for their release. — Chester County (Pa.) Times, Sep- 
tember, 1858. 
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Creek Indian Kidnapped and Enslaved. A Creek Indian, 
whose father was a mulatto, and who was making ox-yokes 
at Quindaro, Kansas, was, when driving his team in Kansas, 
surrounded by a band of Missourians, and taken asa slave 
to Independence, Missouri. The Creek had a certificate of 


his freedom from the Indian Agent. — Cincinnati Gazette, 
Sept., 1858. 


Tue Oser.in-WELLINGTON Rescur Cass, so called, of it- 
self makes a thick volume. In this tract, we can give but the 
barest outline of it, and must leave untouched many of its 
aspects. It was a long-protracted effort on the part of the 
United States Government, prostituted in all its branches to 
the service of slavery — that “sum of all villainies,” which 
assimilates to itself all that enlist in its defence and service,— 
to harass and punish a large body of peaceable, moral, 
and highly respectable citizens of Northern Ohio, simply be- 
cause they could not sit quietly down and see a worthy young 
man of their town snatched from all the privileges of his 
home and of freedom, by a ruthless gang of man-stealers. 
Among their number were several students of the College at 
Oberlin, one of the Professors in it, and the-rest were citi- 
zens of the town and neighborhood, both white and colored. 

On Saturday, Sept. 11, 1858, two slave-hunters came to 
the house of Lewis D. Boynton, near Oberlin, Ohio, and re- 
mained there over two nights. Monday morning, a son of 
Boynton, only twelve years of age, took the horse and buggy 
of his father and proceeded to the village of Obei.in. He 
found the colored man Joun, sometimes called Little John, 
and told him his father wished to hire him to dig potatoes. 
The unsuspecting John agreed to go, and to accompany the 
boy back. When about one half a mile from the village, a 
carriage from a cross-road came behind the buggy, when the 
Boynton lad stopped, and the first that John knew of the 
snare set for him was to find himself seized from behind by 
the arms, dragged from the buggy, pinioned, and placed in 
the carriage between his brave Kentucky captors. _Fortu- 
nately for the kidnapped John, he was recognized, while be- 
ing driven rapidly away, by an Oberlin student who was 
passing, and who made haste to give the alarm along the 
road and at Oberlin. The Boynton boy returned to his 
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father’s house with a golden reward for his part in the inhu- 
man betrayal of a fellow-man into slavery. Can it be be- 
lieved, even in this slaveholding and demoralized land, that 
this same Lewis D. Boynton, the hired accomplice in this 
work of kidnapping, should have been selected and allowed 
to act as one of the Grand Jurors by whom the rescuers of 
John were subsequently indicted ? 

To return: a large body of Oberlin residents responded 
to the alarm-call, and in various vehicles and well-armed, 
took the road for Wellington, the nearest station on the 
Cleveland and Cincinnati Railroad. Their numbers in- 
creased as they went, and on arriving at W., they found the 
slave-hunters, with U. S. officers, at the hotel, waiting the 
coming of the train. U.S. Marshal Lowe produced some 
papers, and read them. The crowd demanded that the man 
be brought out. Some State officers assured the crowd that, 
if they would be patient, the U. 8. Marshal and company 
should be arrested as kidnappers. But the afternoon wore 
away, and nothing being done, and a sight of the prisoner at 
an upper window being obtained, the crowd would wait no 
longer. A ladder was placed by which men reached the bal- 
cony, entered the house and gained the attic story; and the 
prisoner was borne out, and down among the crowd, in a 
very short time. ‘ No one was hurt, not a shilling’s dam- 
age was done, not a shot fired, and the boy saved.” The 
Marshal asked if his life would be spared; and the answer 
was, it would be, provided he would not visit those parts on 
the same errand again. The rescuers returned home in tri- 
umph. 

On the 8th December following, some thirty-six of the 
rescuers, having been previously indicted, fourteen of them 
appeared at the United States Circuit Court at Cleveland, to 
answer to the charge of “rescuing, or aiding, abetting and 
assisting to rescue, a fugitive from service and labor.” 

The following are the persons indicted : — Henry E. Peck, 
James M. Fitch, Ralph Plumb, Charles Langston, John 
Watson, John Copeland, Simeon Bushnell, Lorin Words- 
worth, Robert Windsor, James K. Shephard, John H. Scott, 
J. Manderville, Ansel W. Lyman, Matthew De Wolf, Wil- 
liam EK. Lincoln, Jeremiah Fox, Henry Evans, Wilson Ev- 
ans, David Watson, Eli Boyce, Wm. E. Scrimiger, Lewis 
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Hines, James Bartlett, James H. Bartlett, Abner Loveland, 
Matthew Quillett, Thomas Gena, Walter Sawles, William 
Scriples, Robert R. Cummings, Oliver S. B. Wail, Henry 
D. Niles, Daniel Williams, Chauncey Goodyear, Franklin 
Lewis, William Watson, John Hartwell,—thirty-seven in 
all. It was spoken of, in the Cleveland papers, as a very 
singular circumstance, that, although quite a number of 
Democrats were prominent in the rescue, and some boasted 
openly of the active part in it they had taken, yet not a sin- 
gle Democrat was indicted! “Why this discrimination?” 
they asked; and answered, “ No man who has read the 
charge of Judge Wilson, heard of the conduct of Marshal 
Johnson, and known the circumstances under which Lewis D. 
Boynton was selected and served upon the Grand Jury, will 
be at a loss for an answer.” 

At 2, P. M., fourteen of the indicted persons, — all who 
were then present, (their names appear above in italics,) — 
were arraigned before the Court. Hon. R. P. Spaulding, 
Hon. A. J. Riddle, and §. O. Griswold, Esq., appeared as 
their counsel, undertaking their defence free of charge. 
Judge Spaulding announced that the accused were ready for 
trial, and requested trial immediately. This evidently dis- 
concerted the District Attorney, Judge Belden, and he was 
obliged to admit that he was not ready for trial, and asked a 
delay of a fortnight to obtain witnesses from Kentucky. 
Judge Spaulding asked if it was “ reasonable that citizens of 
Ohio should be thrown into jail, to await the movements of 
Kentucky slave-catchers.” The Court, however, granted a 
continuance, and stated that the defendants would be held to 
bail in the sum of five hundred dollars each. ‘“ We give no 
bail, may it please the Court, and the prisoners are here sub- 
ject to the order of the Court.” Again, both Court and 
prosecuting officer seemed confounded ; but, after consulta- 
tion, it was decided to discharge the prisoners on their own 
recognizance to appear at the March term. 

In the course of the winter, a young man, a student in 
Oberlin College, went to the neighborhood of Columbus to 
teach a school. His name was Lincoln, and he was one of 
the number (see list above) indicted for participating in the 
rescue. He is described by Prof. Peck as ‘a person of ex- 
cellent character and deportment.” One day, when engaged 
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in his school, he was summoned to the door by a man named 
Samuel Davis, (‘a bailif in the U. S. Court,”) who informed 
him he had a writ for him, and produced handcuffs, which he 
proceeded to apply. Mr. Lincoln objected to being pinioned, 
said he should make no resistance, but would go with him at 
once. But Davis, who was one of the men who got badly 
frightened at Wellington, at the time of the rescue, insisted 
on putting the irons upon Mr. Lincoln’s hands, and bore him 
away. He. was taken 12 miles to Columbus, put in a foul 
cel], where vermin came, and no food given him until 3 o'clock 
next morning. To his cell came two or three visitors, to in- 
sult him ; among them, a man named Dayton, who also had 
been a helper of U.S. Marshal Lowe at the time of the 
Oberlin kidnapping. The next day, the said Lowe took Mr. 
Lincoln to Cleveland, where Judge Wilson discharged him 
on his own recognizance to appear at the March Court. 
These facts are from a spirited letter of Prof. Peck to the 
Columbus State Journal, copied in Standard, Feb. 5, 1859. 

The Grand Jury of Loraine County unanimously found 
bills of indictment against Anderson, Jennings and R. P. 
Mitchell, of Kentucky, and Jacob Lowe, (Deputy U. 8. Mar- 
shal,) and Samuel Davis, of Columbus, Ohio, for attempting 
to kidnap John Rice from Oberlin. 

The trial of the indicted thirty-seven came on, in Oleve- 
land, in April, 1859. After a trial of ten days or more, 
upon the single case of Lorin Bushnell, the jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty. The name of Mr. Langston was called 
next. The counsel objected to his trial going on before the 
same jury which had just heard and determined the case of 
Bushnell. Judge Wilson gave it to be understood that no 
other jury would be called. Judge Spaulding and the coun- 
sel then declined arguing the case. The Judge said the pris- 
oners would be allowed to go on their parole to return on 
Monday morning. The prisoners declined to give either 
recognizance or parole, and were taken to jail; where the 
officer declined to incarcerate them in the cells, but made 
them as comfortable as he could in his own house. 

At this stage of the case, the prisoners applied to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Ohio for a writ of hadeas cor- 
pus, to take them out of the custody of the U.S. Marshal. 
This was heard by the full bench, and the writ refused, on 
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the ground, it would appear, of comity (!) to the U. S. 
courts. In this decision three judges agreed, the other two 
(Brinkerhoff: and Sutliff) dissenting. A report of the deci- 
sion may be found in Standard of June 11,1859. For C. 
H. Langston’s address to the Court, before sentence, see 
Standard, June 25, 1859. 

As the time for trial drew nigh of the four “ kidnappers,” 
indicted (as before stated) by the Grand Jury of Loraine 
County, and they saw no escape for them from the Ohio 
Penitentiary, a proposition to compromise the’ whole matter 
was made, and agreed upon, — by which the United States 
agreed to abandon all the prosecutions against the rescuers, 
and the Ohio State authorities agreed to abandon the suits 
against Jennings, Lowe, Mitchell, and Davis, the arresting 
officers! Law and Justice, indeed! Thus terminated, in 
July, 1859, the Oberlin Rescue case. 


Wit1am Bropig, a free colored sailor, of the Bark Over- 
man, of New York, wasarrested in Darien, Georgia, charged 
with assisting slaves to gain their freedom, and, after such 
a trial as Southern laws condescend to allow a black mandn 
such cases, was sentenced to be sold as a slave for such a pe- 
riod as would suffice to reimburse the purchaser for the amount 
of his fine and the costs of suit—$535.  «‘ Mr. James B. Strip- 
ling, of Talbot County, Maryland, offered to pay this amount 
for sixty-five years of service, and the man was knocked 
down to him to be his slave — virtually for life.” — Standard, 


Oct. 2, 1858. 


New London, Conn. “On the 20th September, a vessel 
left Wilmington, N. C., for a port in this vicinity. The cap- 
tain had paid three dollars at Wilmington, as a search-fee for 
fugitives ; notwithstanding which, when six days out, a fugi- 
tive man was discovered on board. He had subsisted till 
that time on some crackers and cheese brought with him. 
On arriving at the entrance of Mystic river, the captain 
went ashore in a boat, to get an officer to take the fugitive in 
charge. On returning, the fugitive was missing, having 
jumped overboard and swam ashore. The captain then went 
to New London, six miles distant, to make efforts for his re- 
capture, and saw the fugitive in a store. He took the negro 
prisoner, and led him to the U. 8. Custom House, and brought 
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him before Collector Mather, U. 8. Commissioner. Judge 
Brandegee, of the Police Court, hearing of the case, went to 
the Custom House. Ascertaining that there was no claimant 
of the fugitive present, and no legal papers in the case, Judge 
B. asked the man if he wished to remain there or go free. 
The man expressed his strong desire to leave immediately. 
‘Go, then,’ said the Judge. The Custom House officials at- 
tempted to stop him, but the crowd being large, their efforts 
were unavailing, and the man was seen there no more,” — 
New London Chronicle. 


Chicago, Illinois. Two fugitives from Missouri were close- 
ly pursued, and traced to a house on Madison street. While 
the house was watched, the two were taken out at a rear pas- 
sage, secreted, and ultimately helped on their way. They 
were a man about 30 years of age, an intelligent mulatto, 
and his wife, about 19 years of age, quite light colored. 
They had been pursued nearly two weeks, and $700 offered 
for their capture. — Chicayo Democrat, Oct., 1858. 


* Lowell, Mass. A man named Keyes brought two colored 
women, mother and daughter, to Lowell; the mother had 
been, in all but form, the wife of Jesse Cornwell, a Missis- 
sippi planter, and the daughter was his daughter. They had 
been left in Keyes’s care, by Cornwell, on his death-bed. 
Cornwell charged him to take the two women to a free State, 
and there see them comfortably located. For this special 
service, Keyes was directed to take $5000, cash, $4000 of 
which were to be equally divided between the mother and 
daughter, and $1000 to be retained by Keyes for his own 
services. Instead of faithfully performing this last dying 
request of his friend, Keyes, as alleged and consistently tes- 
tified by his victims, immediately on the death of Cornwell, 
took the mother and daughter, and hired them out at $100 a 
year for six years, when he finally brought them to the North, 
arriving in Lowell in May, 1858. Here they remained in 
Keyes’s family under strict surveillance. Sometime in Octo- 
ber, the two women appeared before Isaac Morse, Esq., and 
told their story and entered a complaint. Keyes was ar- 
rested and held to bail in the sum of $6000. Keyes claimed 
that Cornwell gave him the women,—a very improbable sto- 
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ry, of which no evidence whatever existed. — Lowell Vox 
Populi. 

[-~ A compromise was made between the parties, the 
women consenting to it, on account of the difficulty of get- 
ting evidence from Mississippi, and because of their own 
want of means to prosecute the case. Keyes obligated him- 
self to provide an annuity for them, and gave them a small 
tenement in Lowell. 


Carr. Horace Bett, of Harrison County, Indiana, (whose 
father and brother were kidnapped by Kentuckians, lodged 
in Brandenburg jail, and kept there for nine months or more, 
and who were taken from the jail by two other sons, of whom 
Horace was one, as already related in these pages,) was seized 
in the street of New Albany, by several men, hurried across 
the river into Kentucky, and lodged in an interior jail, in 
Meade County. The citizens of Harrison County being ex- 
tremely excited by this outrage, and there being every reason 
to believe that serious difficulties would arise, Capt. Bell was 
released on bail, and returned to New Albany, October 29th. 
[Fuller particulars in Standard, Nov. 6 and 18, 1858.] — 
New Albany Tribune; Ledger; &c. . ; 


Harrisburg, Pa. ‘A young colored man, named Weaver, 
disappeared from Harrisburg some weeks ago, and has not 
been heard of since. There is a strong suspicion that he was 
kidnapped. The business of abducting colored persons and 
carrying them into slave States seems to have become quite 
common, and is said to be practised to a considerable extent 
in York, Dauphin, and Cumberland Counties.” — Standard, 
Noy. 18, 1858. 


Lawrence, Kansas. Two desperate attempts to kidnap 
two colored men, one a barber, named Charles Fisher, were 
made in Lawrence by a party from Missouri. One of the 
men was secured and carried some distance, but he managed 
to escape from a house, where he was confined in an upper 
room, during the night. Samuel Fry, a hackman, indicted 
as an accomplice, was released by Judge Elmore, on the 
ground that persons of African extraction are incapable of 
giving testimony. — Lawrence Republican, Nov. 11, 1858. 
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Zanesville, Ohio. A letter in the Free South gives an 
account of a hard and close chase after seven fugitives in 
that city, and of the colored people arming to defend their 
friends and themselves. — Standard, December 11, 1858. 


Boston, Dec. 28, 1858. Brig W. Purrington, from Wil- 
mington, N. C., was boarded by Officer Irish, with a writ of 
habeas corpus for a slave, alleged to be on board. The fugi- 
tive could not be found, however, and it was declared by the 
captain that, on the previous night (depth of winter !), he had 
leapt overboard and swam ashore, to Lovell’s Island. For a 
more full account of this interesting case, see Boston Bee of 
Dec. 19th, and Standard of Jan. 8th, following. 


Ten Fugitives from Virginia escaped in one company. 
They were pursued by a larger company of slaveholders, and 
overtaken in Pennsylvania, when a desperate conflict took 
place, one of the slaves interposing to save the life of his old 
master at the risk of his own; the slaves triumphed, and 
passed on through Northern Ohio into Canada.— Paznesville 
(Ohio) Telegraph, December, 1858. 


Nebraska Territory. Mr. 8. F. Nuckolls came from Mis- 
souri to Nebraska, bringing slaves with him, and established 
himself at Omaha, opposite the Iowa shore. The slaves, find- 
ing free soil so near, thought they would venture over, and did 
so, — found friends, — were pursued from place to place, but 
succeeded in eluding pursuit. The outrages perpetrated in 
searching for these slaves exceed, if possible, in villainy and 
meanness, those recorded in most of the cases in this tract. 
Houses were entered, searched, torn down in revenge at their 
disappointment in not finding the slaves,—one boy was 
whipped almost to death, another boy was hanged and kept 
hanging till life was almost extinct, to “force a confession 
out of them.” Canes and pistols were freely used, the slave- 
catchers declaring it their right to hunt for niggers wherever 
they thought fit. — Omaha News, Dec. 16, 1858; and Chicago 
Journal ; in Standard, Feb. 5, 1859. 

But the case had a sequel. In the Chicago Press of June 
18, 1860, a year and a half after the occurrence of the above 
outrages, we find the following :— 

* One R.S. Williams — of course a pestilent ‘ Abolitionist, 
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with just enough effrontery to maintain that he has rights 
that even nigger-catchers are bound to respect — seems not 
to have liked the proceedings of these marauders. He sued 
the would-be master, the owner of the flying chattels; and 
we see by an Iowa paper that he has recovered $8000 
damages, in full, we suppose, for the insults and injuries to 
which he and his family were subjected by the barbarous 
clan. That’s good. We like it; and if the same discipline 
could be enforced in the Egyptian Counties of this State, 
Illinois would make a new and long approach to freedom. 
We commend the case to the consideration of our friends 
in the Southern tier, where the nigger-catchers do most 
abound.” — Chicago Press, June 13. 


Cuaries Fisaer, at Leavenworth, Kansas. He was the 
same man upon whom an attempt to kidnap was made in 
Lawrence, Kansas, as already mentioned. He had got em- 
ployment as barber, &c., at the Planter’s Hotel, in Leaven- 
worth. In the night, his sleeping-roém was entered by two 
police-officers, who, revolver in hand, threatened him with 
instant death if he did not yield. They handcuffed him, but 
instead of taking him to prison, put him into a skiff and 
rowed him across to the Missouri side. The cries of the kid- 
napped man aroused several persons, who were told “it was 
only an Irishman, who had been arrested for fighting.” The 
next night he escaped from his captors, handcuffed as he was, 
got into a skiff, and floated three miles down the river. In 
attempting to land, he got into deep water, and was near 
being drowned; but “with the last effort of his failing 
strength, succeeded in reaching Kansas soil,” and returned to 
Leavenworth. ‘A large meeting was held to welcome him 
back, and it was agreed on all hands he was worthy of free- 
dom.” He was, however, re-arrested, on charge of being a 
fugitive, and committed to prison. An attempt was made to 
serve a writ of habeas corpus, which was repelled by the 
officers of the jail; a second attempt was more successful, and 
Fisher was taken by Deputy Sheriff Boyle to the house of 
Judge Gardner. The Leavenworth Times of January 15, 
1859, from which the above is taken, says that Iisher was a 
free man from birth. The Liberator of September 2, 1859, 
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states that Charles Fisher was again entrapped, forced over 
into Missouri, and, after a cruel whipping, sold to the South. 


[ 1 An account of a remarkable interview had by J. 
Mittrr McKim, Esq., of Philadelphia, with the notorious 
slave-catcher, Groner F, Axperti, may be found in the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard of Feb. 19, 1859.] 


Tue Dr. Doy Case. Lawrence, Kansas, Jan. 27, 1859. 
A force of kidnappers, from Missouri mostly, but aided by 
certain residents in Kansas, carried off negroes from Oska- 
loosa, Kansas, to Western Missouri, as runaway slaves. 
Three white men, also, who were with the negroes, were 
carried off. These were Dr. John Doy, his son Charles Doy, 
and Clough. These last were examined, and, in default 
of the high bail of $5000, were committed to the county 
jail. None of these men had been to Missouri, and were in 
no sense ‘‘stealers” of the human property. A letter of Dr. 
Doy, in the Leavenworth Times of Feb. 14, (see also 
Standard, Feb. 26, 1859,) represents that, as he was convey- 
ing these negroes through Kansas, he and his party were set 
upon by ten or fifteen persons, fully armed and mounted, 
who, with pistols charged, captured and bound them. The 
principal actors in this outrage were Benjamin Wood, Mayor 
of Weston, Mo.; Fielding H. Lewis, Deputy Marshal at 
same place; Doctor Garvin, Postmaster at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; Mr. Whitley (a Boston man), and two M’Gees, of Law- 
rence; and the notorious Jake Hurd, of Lecompton. They 
were brutally treated while in Platte County Jail. See Wes- 
ton (Mo.) Argus, and Lawrence (K.) Repudblican. On trial, 
Charles Doy and Clough were released, but Dr. Doy was 
convicted. The Judge, however, granted him a new trial. 

(U* On the evening of the 23d of July following, a com- 
pany of resolute men came to the jail, and, by a stratagem, 
effected an entrance; they then told the jailor they had come 
to release Doctor Doy; the jailor saw he was in their power, 
and yielded. Dr. Doy’s cell was opened, he came forth, and 
the whole party left before any alarm could be started. This 
bold act greatly exasperated the Platte County people, and 
a reward of $1000 was offered by the Sheriff for Doy’s re- 


arrest, but without success. 
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Boston, February 19,1859. A placard appeared in the 
streets, stating that Charles L. Hobson, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was in Boston,—named the hotel at which he was 
staying, — gave a very minute and certainly not: “flattering” 
description of his personal appearance, and indicated the 
probable object of his visit, — the recovery of a slave who 
had fled from him. Said fugitive being in Boston, recognized 
the said Hobson one day in the street, accompanied by two 
neighbors, named Payne and Henderson. Hobson had offered, 
in Richmond, a large reward for the recovery of his slave — 
who was his own foster-brother.— D. Y.’s Boston letter in 
Standard, March 12, 1859. 


Tae Unitep States Supreme Court, early in March, 1859, 
gave a decision against the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, on 
account of its action in protecting Samrman M. Booru, who 
had aided in rescuing an alleged slave, Joshua Glover, from 
prison in Milwaukee, as already recorded in these pages. 
The United States Court unanimously decided that the whole 
course of the Wisconsin Court was totally illegal (!), and 
virtually revolutionary ; that the Marshal had a right, and 
it was his duty, to resist by force any such interference on 
the part of the State powers (!!); and that the Fugitive 
Slave Act was clearly constitutional (!). 

Tue Wisconsin Supreme Court immediately adopted 
several strong resolutions; among others, that it regarded 
the action of the U. 8. Court “as an arbitrary act of power, 
unauthorized by the Constitution,” and is ‘ without authority, 
void, and of no force.” — Standard, April 2, 1859. 


In the autumn of 1859, the United States District 
Attorney appeared before the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
and made a motion that the mandate of the U. 8. Supreme 
Court, (which reversed the decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, that the Fugitive Slave Law is unconstitutional,) be 
filed in the Wisconsin Court. Had this motion been granted 
by the Court, it would have, in effect, acknowledged itself in 
error in its previous decision, and submitted to the law asa 
constitutional one. The motion, however, failed, — Chief 
Justice Dixon favoring it, but Judge Cole dissenting, and 
Judge Paine (who had formerly been counsel in this case, 
arguing the law to be unconstitutional) being constrained to 
leave the matter in the hands of his colleagues, 
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Sazrman M. Boorn, the original defendant in this Wis- 
consin case, was re-arrested, March 1, 1860, by the U.S. 
Marshal for Wisconsin, in obedience to a process issued by 
the U. S. District Court, and imprisoned in the United States 
Custom House at Milwaukee. The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
refused to release him by habeas corpus. Mr. Booth brought 
a suit for false imprisonment against U. 8. District Judge 
Miller, and the Marshal, J. H. Lewis. 

In the Standard of July 14, 1860, may be found Mr. 
Booth’s statement of his own case; written from his prison 
in the Custom House. About the middle of July, another 
application was made to the Wisconsin Supreme Court for 
Mr. Booth’s release, which was refused, the Court being 
equally divided. (See Standard, August 11, 1860.) 

On the 1st of August, (a day consecrated to emancipation !) 
Mr. Booth was taken out of his cell in the Custom House by 
a small band of resolute and armed men, while a portion of 
his guard were at dinner, and the officer left in charge locked 
up in his stead. Means had been provided for conveying Mr. 
Booth immediately out of town. — Idem. 

On the 8th of October, 1860, Mr. Booth was re-arrested 
at Berlin, Wisconsin; he was rapidly taken to Milwaukee, 
and again incarcerated in his old cell in the Custom House. 

Is the Slave Power always to be omnipotent in America? 


Southern Indiana. About this time (March, 1859), two 
fugitive slaves were captured, and taken to Loyisville, Ky., 
and thrown into prison. They made a desperate resistance, 
shooting one of their pursuers, and wounding him so badly as 
to make his recovery doubtful. One of the negroes was shot 
in the shoulder, and otherwise injured by blows. The slaves 
were said to be from South Carolina. 


Mason Barzour, near Columbus, Ohio, 45 years of age, 
arrested as a fugitive, by U.S. Deputy Marshal Jacob K. 
Lowe, — brought to Cincinnati, the needful papers ob- 
tained, — and then taken to Kentucky by Lowe, and delivered 
up to his owner, a Virginian named Absalom Ridgely, living 
about 20 miles from Wheeling. — Cincinnati Press, March 
26, 1859. 

Lewis Harzy, Cincinnati. “In April, 1856, a negro 
named Lewis Harly left the premises of George Killgore, of 
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Cabell County, Va., and came to Ohio, and has since been at 
work in this State, a part of the time for Mr. Robinson, a 
relative of Mr. Killgore’s, residing in Ross County, in this 
State. On the 17th of January last, Mr. K. gave to his son, 
James Killgore, residing in Kentucky, a power of attorney 
to pursue and bring back the fugitive. With this view, a new 
warrant was procured from Commissioner Charles C. Brown, 
of this city, armed with which document, Deputy U.S. Mar- 
shal Manson, accompanied by Mr. Killgore and another party, 
proceeded to Ross County, and effected the arrest. The 
negro was found chopping wood for a farmer, in company 
with another colored man, who immediately mounted a horse 
and gave the alarm that Lewis had been kidnapped and was 
about being conveyed out of the State by force of arms. 

“The party then started on foot for the nearest station. 
Arrived in Buckskin township, Ross County, they were met 
by a constable and a large posse of men, armed with a 
warrant issued by Robert Coyner, Justice of the Peace, 
charging, that ‘ three strangers’ had kidnapped a colored man 
named Lewis Karly, and commanding the officer to bring said 
‘three strangers’ before his tribunal at once. 

“The Deputy Marshal had no idea of contending against a 
force so much superior, and, with his companions, immedi- 
ately submitted to the authority of the warrant, and pro- 
ceeded to the office of the Justice, where he found a crowd of 
several hundred persons assembled. Justice Coyner de- 
manded by what authority they sought to convey to other 
parts the body of the said Lewis. The warrant issued by the 
U. 8. Commissioner was exhibited, and its genuineness satis- 
factorily proven, when Justice Coyner stated to the crowd 
that he felt himself bound to recognize the broad seal of Uncle 
Sam, and as his was an inferior Court, he should dismiss the 
charge of kidnapping, and set the prisoners free. This was 
accordingly done, and the Marshal, with the negro, succeeded 
in reaching this city by the train on Saturday morning. 

The case is now in course of examination before Com- 
missioner Brown of Cincinnati. The testimony, as far as 
taken, tends to show that the negro had been emancipated by 
a man to whom Killgore some years since gave a bill of sale 
of him.” — Cincinnati Gazette, March 29, 1859. 
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Daniet Wesster, of Harrisburg, Pa., April, 1859. 
“ Assistant United States Marshal Jenkins, of Philadelphia, 
aided by Officer Taggart, attached to Recorder Even’s office, 
and James Stewart, a police officer, all of Philadelphia, 
arrested a black man, about 35 years of age, near the 
Market-House, Harrisburg, on a charge of absconding from 
his master, a planter residing in the State of Virginia. He 
made a stout and vigorous resistance, and cried out lustily 
for help to save him, but no attempt was made to rescue him, 
notwithstanding there was a large crowd of people present 
attending market. The officers instantly took their prisoner 
down to the railroad, and got him into the Philadelphia rail- 
road train, without molestation. Jenkins and the slave-owner 
had been here all the previous day on the look-out for Daniel 
Webster. He has a wife and two or three children, one of 
whom was buried last Sunday. He was a peaceable, honest, 
and industrious laboring man, and had been in the service of 
Senator Rutherford four or five years. This event has 
created great excitement, not only among the citizens of this 
borough, but also in the Legislature, where it immediately 
led to a warm debate. 

On Monday, in Philadelphia, the case came up before U. 
S. Commissioner Longstreth. The excitement was very 
great, a large crowd being in attendance in and around the 
Commissioner’s Office, among whom were many well-known 
anti-slavery ladies. The colored people were of course 
largely represented. The alleged fugitive was represented 
by Edward Hopper, W. 8. Pierce and George H. Earle, and 
Benjamin H. Brewster, Esq., appeared on behalf of the 
claimant. Many technical and legal points were raised, and 
there was a good deal of sparring among counsel. 

A long examination followed, continuing through the en- 
tire night, the ladies above-named sitting patiently all the 
while. The trial is very fully detailed in the Standard of 
April 16, 1859. From the report, as given in the New York 
Tribune, the following is selected : 

J. H. Gulick objected to swearing on conscientious grounds, 
as he was a member of the Baptist Church. He said that 
the claimant in this case was his mother-in-law, and his wife 
one of her heirs. The cross-examination elicited the fact that 
the witness had been to Philadelphia, before the man was ar- 
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rested, and submitted his papers to the Commissioner, who 
advised him to get others, as under those he would-be com- 
pelled to release the fugitive. New papers accordingly were 
procured, and then the witness went to Harrisburg. He says: 


“T first saw Daniel in Harrisburg on the 22d of February; did not speak 
to him ; did not wish to speak to him ; I stopped at Harrisburg for a day 
or two, for the purpose of spying out Daniel ; there was a rumor got up in 
Loudoun County in relation to Daniel’s being in Harrisburg ; I concluded 
to spend an afternoon in Harrisburg on my way North ; I circulated 
around in the city, and while there I saw Daniel ; I stepped away after 
recognizing him ; did not want him to see me; I called on Radebo, a con- 
stable ; he referred me to Snyder ; I could not find Snyder ; I then wrote 
to Mr. Rogers, my brother-in-law, telling him I had found Daniel, and if 
he wanted him, he might come after him; when I returned to Harrisburg, 
I commenced circulating around after him ; was within one hundred yards 
of Daniel ; I said a great many things to the people to stop any excite- 
ment ; I said he was a burglar —at least, I intimated as much; I was 
ree confused ; I walked up to him, and discovering a scar, took hold of 

im. 


The counsel for the prisoner, Mr. Earle, reminding the 
Court that the witness was a church-member, and of so ten- 
der a conscience that he could not take an oath, called atten- 
tion to this deliberate lie, declaring that the man was arrested 
for burglary. f 

On Tuesday, the evidence for defence was brought forward. 
One witness, an intelligent colored man, swore that he met 
Daniel in Baltimore as a free man in 1848, in Philadelphia 
in 1849, and in Harrisburg in June, 1853. His evidence 
was straightforward, and was not shaken by a rigid cross-ex- 
amination. 

On Wednesday, the testimony being all in, the Commb- 
sioner said his duty as an officer was a plain and simple one, 
laid down by law. At an early stage of the case, he was sat- 
isfied that it was intended more as a show case, but he be- 
lieved in the largest liberty of speech. After explaining his 
connection with the case before the arrest of the fugitive, 
which was merely in accordance with law, he said there were 
three things to be proved by the claimant, to wit: debt of 
labor, the escape of the slave, and his identity. He reviewed 
the testimony on both sides, and believed that the two first. 
points were satisfactorily proven. He disagreed with the 
counsel of the claimant on the matter of the time of the es- 
cape. It was material in this case, and in evidence, that the 
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claimant says that the escape was made in November, 1854, 
while it was proven that Daniel was in Harrisburg at least 
in the Winter of 18538, or the Spring of 1854. The power 
of attorney was also defective. In the point of the height 
of the negro, there was a difference of three inches. He 
confessed he was not satisfied with the identity. The pris- 
oner was discharged. ; 

The decision was greeted with immense applause. Daniel 
was carried on the shoulders of his friends through the streets 
amid a large crowd, intense excitement prevailing in the 
city. — New York Tribune, April 8, 1859. 


Cotumsus Jones escaped from Pensacola, Fla., in the brig 
Roleson, about the first of May, 1859. John Orlando, the 
mate, had the command of the vessel, which was bound for Bos- 
ton, — the captain, Gorham Crowell, being at the time in Mas- 
sachusetts. When some time at sea, Jones was discovered, and 
Orlando ordered him put in irons, and kept him twenty-four 
hours without food or water. On the voyage, he broke three 
sets of handcuffs, but was finally chained up in the caboose. 

The brig arrived at Hyannis, Sunday, May 8th, and Orlan- 
do went on shore to communicate with Captain Crowell. Dur- 
ing his absence, Jones got free from his chains, got into a 
passing boat, and had nearly reached the shore, when Crowell 
and Orlando, in another boat, intercepted him and took him 
back to the brig, representing that the people on shore were 
his enemies, and would return him at once to slavery. 

A schooner named the Elizabeth B. lay at Hyannis, about 
to, sail for Philadelphia. Crowell and Orlando applied to 
the captain of this schooner, Bacon by name, to go out of 
his course, and take Jones to Norfolk, Virginia, which Bacon 
agreed to do, it was said, for $500. The schooner sailed next 
day, with the slave on board, and got away before the people 
of Hyannis had learned of the matter. 

The Roleson then sailed for Boston, and on her arrival, 
Crowell and Orlando were arrested and taken before the Po- 
lice Court. They waived an examination, and gave bail for 
their appearance at the September term of the Superior 
Court to be held in Barnstable County. 

Subsequently, the Grand Jury of Barnstable County re- 
turned bills of indictment against Crowell, Orlando, and 
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Bacon, and J. W. Baker, of Boston, owner of the brig. 
Caleb Cushing was retained as senior counsel for these men. 

The trial came on at Barnstable, Nov. 15th, and lasted 
several days. But it suffices to say that the kidnappers were 
enabled to break through all the meshes of the law, and, not- 
withstanding the cruel act they had doneon the very shores 
of Massachusetts, — an act abhorrent to every humane 
heart, —to get off free and clear, on mere legal technicali- 
ties! The shameless and craven doctrines laid down in the 
trial by Caleb Cushing are especially to be remembered. — 
See Lzberator, June 24, Sept. 9 and 16, and Dec. 2, 1859. 


Jackson ; Zanesville, Ohio. The emboldened men-stealers 
have again polluted the soil of Ohio, and borne off another 
victim. Jackson, the fugitive seized at Zanesville, had re- 
sided in Belmont County, Ohio, for the last three years. A 
few days ago, a miscreant named Honeycutt decoyed Jack- 
son, through the agency of another negro, to Zanesville, where 
he was betrayed into the hands of Deputy U. S. Marshal 
Cox, who manacled him and bore him before U. S. Commis- 
sioner Cochran. The U. 8. Commissioner immediately heard 
the case in his office, with the door locked, and remanded the 
negro to slavery. This secrecy added to the excitement, and 
after the prisoner was committed to jail, a writ of habeas cor- 
pus was obtained and served on the Sheriff, and the case was 
brought before Judge Marsh. After discussion by counsel, 
the Judge ordered the irons to be removed, and declared the 
prisoner at liberty. The Courier says: 

‘‘No sooner were these words out of the mouth of the 
Judge, than Mr. Cox, whose posse surrounded the negro, 
pounced upon him, declaring him his prisoner, &c., and call- 
ing on everybody present to aid him in keeping possession of 
him, &c. He was ironed and taken through the back door of 
the Court House to Fourth street, where a hack was in wait- 
ing, placed in it, and conveyed to the depot for the purpose 
of taking the train then nearly due for Wheeling — guarded 
by a large force of special deputies, all armed with loaded 
and cocked revolvers and other paraphernalia appropriate to 
their delectable occupation. A large number of blacks had 
preceded the carriage to the depot, and on its arrival there, 
an assault was made, with a view of rescuing the prisoner. 
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Many of the assailants fought -bravely, but they were speedi- 
ly dispersed — the bystanders, without reference to political 
preferences, voluntarily aiding the officers in maintaining pos- 
session of the fugitive. In the affray, every weapon that 
could be secured was brought into requisition, and clubs and 
stones were freely used on both sides, and some three or four 
shots were fired by the officers, but without serious results.” 

After the excitement at the depot, a writ of habeas corpus 
was served on the Marshal. 


The Cleveland Leader says, — “The fugitive was held by 
the Marshal and his posse until the next morning, when he 
was placed on board a train and conveyed back to slavery, 
thus saving the Union!” The Courter remarks : 

“The only practical result of the proceeding, aside from 
sending a human being into life-long bondage, was the dis- 
gust inspired in the bosom of all intelligent and well-dis- 
posed people for an institution which required such disgrace- 
ful proceedings to sustain it, and to transform those who, for 
a paltry pittance became its willing creatures, into 


cee 


fixed figures for the hand of scorn 
To point its slow, unmoving finger at.’ ” 


— New York Tribune, May 10, 1859. 


' (> For his action in the above case, Marshal Cox (said 
to be the futher of Hon. 8. S. Cox, M. C. from Ohio,) was 


expelled from the Baptist Church in Zanesville, Ohio, to 
which he belonged. 


Five colored boys missing from Detroit, and supposed to 
have been enticed away by a lame white man, also suddenly 
missing. One of the boys was a son of William Jones, who 


is in the employ of the city. June, 1859. — Detroit Adver- 
teser. 


Free Man Imprisoned as a Fugitive. A colored man re- 
siding near Ottaway, Illinois, started for Pike’s Peak in 
Kansas, being employed for that purpose by Mr. Aaron Dan- 
iels. Passing up the Missouri river, he was arrested and 
thrown into jail at St. Joseph’s, Mo., as a fugitive from sla- 
very; and unless redeemed by friends, was to be sold to pay 
the jail fees. June, 1859.— Ottawa Republican. 
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Eouunn Day, of Salem, Ohio. This young colored man, 
a son of Ellis Day, of Salem, Ohio, is “ well known to most 
of our citizens, and was free-born,” says the Salem Republi- 
can. Being in Cincinnati, and on board the steamer Glen- 
dale, he was seized by the mate of the steamer and two 
other men, on the pretence that he was a fugitive slave. 
He was thrown into the bottom of a skiff, held down by vio- 
lence, and nearly choked; then taken to Covington jail. 
The next morning, he was taken by a Cincinnati officer back 
to that city, and efforts were made by his friends to com- 
mence a suit for kidnapping. June, 1859. — Cincinnati 
Gazette. 


Mount Holly Springs, Penn. <A respectable colored man 
was kidnapped at this place, and carried off into Maryland. 
June, 1859. 


Aanes Rostnson, and child Mary, were arrested in Wash- 
ington city, charged with being fugitives from slavery in Ma- 
ryland. They were claimed by one David Witmer, whose 
counsel was John H. McCutchen, and were ordered to be 
given into Witmer’s custody by Judge Merrick. — Washing- 
ton States, June 24, 1859. 

See, also, article from Intelligencer, in Standard, July 9, 
1859. 

(> On atrial in Washington County, Md., it was de- 
cided that she was a free woman, the case being tried by ju- 
ry. — Standard, Jan. 21, 1860. 


Tae ANpERsons, AND Scorr; Chicago. The cool and de- 
liberate villainy displayed in the conspiracy for abducting 
these men has its parallel only with pirates and friends of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Washington Anderson, 21 years of age, James Anderson, 
his brother, 18, and Henry Scott, “articles of personal prop- 
erty belonging to D. M. Frost, of St. Louis,” left that city 
and came to Chicago to reside, —the last named having a 
brother in that city. Rewards for their apprehension, in all 
amounting to $2500, were offered. - These rewards coming to 
the knowledge of two men, who had once been employed by 
the city as “ detectives,” they formed a scheme to entrap the 
fugitives and deliver them back, all three, into slavery. 
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These men were Charles Noyes and Charles W. Smith. 
They bribed a colored man, named Turner, and brought from 
St. Louis a boy, named Charles Oertman, who knew the fu- 
gitives and could identify them. Through Turner, Noyes 
and Smith got access to the Andersons and Scott, and ccm- 
menced operations. Noyes pretended to be the owner of a 
large farm in the western part of the State, and desired to 
engage all three men to work for him; he offered tempting 
wages, and Smith, as his friend, was loud in praise of the 
many advantages they would enjoy. To make the thing work 
more smoothly, the colored men were taken round to various 
agricultural stores, where tools of various kinds, seeds, &C., 
were examined and bought, the men being consulted as to 
the best kinds, and allowed to select each his own hoe, rake, 
axe, scythe, &c., they appearing much pleased at the confi- 
dence placed in them. Thus influenced, they agreed to ac- 
company Noyes, and went to his rooms, where Turner (act- 
ing as his servant) prepared a meal for them, and congratu- 
lated them on their good prospects. Meantime, Noyes and 
Smith hired an entire second-class car through to St. Louis, 
on the Illinois Central Railroad, for $150; and on the same 
night, the kidnappers took their victims on board the cars, 
bound for St. Louis. So quietly and skilfully had the thing 
been execuied, that no suspicion had been aroused, nor were 
uny inquiries started, until a private telegraphic despatch 
brought word that three fugitive slaves from Chicago had 
been landed on Bloody Island, opposite St. Louis. Subse- 
quently, a colored woman arrived from St. Louis, who de- 
clared the three men to be the two Andersons and Scott, who 
were well known to her, that they were left on Bloody Is- 
land, and were there “ cruelly whipped.” 

A few days later, Noyes and Smith returned to Chicago, 
and almost immediately, the former was offering for sale in 
the street a draft on St. Louis for $2850,— the price of 
blood! He soon obtained the money. But by this time the 
plot so craftily laid had been pretty thoroughly sifted and 
exposed, ‘Turner, in great fear, had got himself placed in 
prison for safety from the vengeance of the colored people 
and others. Warrants were sworn out against Noyes, Smith, 
Turner, and Oertman. Smith and Oertman were soon ar- 
rested, Turner was already lockcd up, but Noyes, the leading 
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spirit and special villain of the plot, “was unfortunately and 
shamefully allowed to escape capture, carrying with him the 
$2300.” Officers cf reputed vigilance pursued him. Be- 
fore Justice Milliken, Smith waived an examination, and gave 
bonds in $3009) to appear at the Recorder’s Court in Au- 
gust. Turner and Oertman, in default of bail, were com- 
mitted to jail. The Illinois statute makes the offence in 
question KIDNAPPING, and the penalty imprisonment not less 
than one year nor more than seven years. But “ the Demo- 
cratic lawyers ” of Chicago contended that, these being fugi- 
tive slaves, ‘‘ there is no crime in taking them back to servi- 


tude.” — Chicago Press, July 21, and Journal, July 22, 1859. 


D. M. Frost, in a letter to the Chicayo Times, pronounces 
the story of the “ cruel whipping ” entirely false. The whole 
letter may be found in the Standard, Aug. 27, 1859. 


Zanesville, Ohio. Slave-hunters from Parkersburg, Va., 
sought a victim, or victims, in this neighborhood, but their 
‘“‘prey had escaped them.” August, 1859.—Zanesville Cou- 
rier. 


A Negro Man arrests a White Man as a Fugitive. Near 
Edwardsville, Ill., on the Springfield road, one Isaac Dick- 
son (a carpenter and white) was met by a negro, named 
William Brown, who presented a pistol at Dickson’s head, 
and ordered him to yield. Brown, with the aid of a white 
man named Samuel Cobine, marched Dickson back to EKd- 
wardsville, and there informed him that he was arrested as a 
runaway slave, for whom a reward of $200 had been offered. 
Fortunately for Dickson, he was known to persons in E., on 
whose evidence he was released. The negro had been pre- 
viously active in the work of capturing and returning angle 


tives. — Edwardsville Journal, August, 1859. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August, 1859. A negro boy legally 


free, and a resident of Cincinnati, was taken on Saturday 
evening, Aug. 27th, in the street, by two city officers, Slater 
and Leonard, and locked up in an engine house in Sixth street. 
He told them he was a slave, from Kentucky, and wished to 
be returned to his master, After a time, they came and took 
him to the river side, made a signal, and soon a skiffappeared, 
with a man in it, who proved to be Deputy U.S. Marshal 
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Butts, of Kentucky. The boy was placed in the skiff, ac- 
companied by Butts and Slater, and rowed across the river, 
and placed in Covington jail. It afterwards appeared that 
the whole was a trap laid for the two officers, who had fallen 
into it; of which, being informed, they were greatly alarmed, 
and did not rest until the boy was brought back to Cincinna- 
ti. — Cincinnati Gazette, Aug. 30, 1809. 


Oxtver ANDERSON, a colored man residing near Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, was dragged from his own house on the night of 
October 12, 1859, torn from his family, and hurried off to 
Kentucky. The kidnappers were a Kentuckian and two Ohio 
negro-hunters. The Kentuckian claimed the negro as his 
slave; and in order to get away without molestation, he was 
put in the bottom of a wagon and covered with hay, while 
the claimant suffered himself to be handcuffed by his fel- 
low kidnappers, who represented that he was a counterfeit- 
er they were taking to Kentucky on a requisition from the 
Governor. The Columbus State Journal says : 


“The kidnappers of Anderson were brought to trial, in 
Chillicothe, and were last week acquitted, on the principle of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Prigg case: That 
‘the master of a fugitive slave has the Constitutional right to 
pursue his slave into any State of the Union, and to recap- 
ture him, and to return him thence to the State whence he 
escaped, without process of law, State or National, and that 
he may call assistance, and use all necessary force on the 
slave, or other persons attempting to rescue the slave,’ and 
any law which interferes with these rights is void. 

“Tt is practically established, therefore, that any South- 
erner may come here, fix upon a ‘ likely negro boy,’ or hand- 
some girl, and summoning a force of ruffians to his assistance, 
may tear asunder all the ties of home and kindred, and carry 
unmolested his victim into hopeless slavery. It is not neces- 
sary that he should have any claim to his human prey under 
the atrocious fictions of Southern law. Let him say: ‘ This 
is my slave. Help me, you; and, you, stand back!’ If the 
colored freeman resist, he shall be overpowered. If a white 
freeman interfere to save him, he may be shot down.” 

The Anti-Slavery Bugle of Jan. 21, 1860, gives the fol- 
lowing additional intelligence : 
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‘Oliver Anderson, the negro who was kidnapped at Chil- 
licothe, on the night of October 12, 1859, and carried into 
Kentucky slavery, has demonstrated a problem in triunes. 
Oliver was unlawfully, infernally, and Deputy-United-States- 
‘Marshally dragged from his family and thrust into the bond- 
age of negro slavery. But Oliver knew a thing or two, 
and instructed two fellow-slaves (one, his brother) in the 
knowledge, and one frosty night, the trio set their peepers 
upon the North Star, and their locomotive agents into action, 
and made tracks for Ohio. They reached the U. G. R. R. 
in good time, and were rushed through on the express train, 
getting to Columbus Friday morning. Don’t start, brother 
Lowe! even your keen scent for human blood will avail noth- 
ing — the quarry is in Canada. This ought to be quite sat- 
isfactory to the managers of the U. G. R. R— two hundred 
per cent. on the original investment, and expenses paid by 
the kidnappers.” 


[The ever-memorable seizure of Harper’s Ferry Armory, 
and town, in Virginia, by the brave and self-sacrificing Cap- 
tain Joun Brown, and his little company, in behalf of the en- 
slaved, took place on the night of the 15th of October, 1859.] 


Henry Seaton, a colored man, was seized in Cleveland, by 
Deputy U. 8. Marshal Manson, mainly through the agency of 
a spy and traitor named George Hartman. The Cleveland 
Leader (Nov. 1859) states that Hartman stayed in the jail 
during Wednesday night, not caring to trust himself outside. 
The jail was watched by a party of negroes, who would have 
given him a rough reception if he had ventured out. Yes- 
terday morning, about 9 o’clock, he left the jail as stealthily 
as possible, in the hope of getting to the New England House, 
where he boarded. Sharp eyes, however, saw him, and he was 
compelled to take refuge in Andrew’s Saloon on Seneca street. 
This not being permanent quarters, he endeavored to escape 
through the back yard, but was caught by Andrew’s big dog, 
which would have speedily disabled him, if he had not been 
called off. Hartman soon made his escape from here and 
succeeded in reaching the New Englund House, though close- 
ly followed by incensed negroes. Here he armed himself, and 
suffered no further molestation. He probably left the city 
upon the 7.40 Columbus train last evening. 
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The negro was hurried to Cincinnati, immediately taken 
before U. S. Commissioner Brown, and before it was known 
outside the court-room what was transpiring, the man was a 
crytive on the slave soil of Kentucky. — Cincinnati Gazette, 


Nov. 12, 1859. 


Kidnapping at Columbus, Orio. “A mulatto man was 
seized at the railroad depot yesterday morning, forced on 
board the 8.40 train for Cincinnati, and carried off. The 
seizure was made by Deputy Marshal Jacob Lowe, who also 
holds the office of Deputy Sheriff of Franklin County, and 
Robert Mitchell, Constable of this city, and a number of 
helpers. No warrant or authority of any kind was shown. 
They told the bystanders that he had been robbing somebody. 
Although the man was seized by as many as could find a place 
to take hold, being a powerful man, he threw them off, and it 
was only after a contest that lasted, we are credibly informed, 
half or three quarters of an hour, that they succeeded in sub- 
duing him so as to force him into the cars; during the struggle, 
Deputy Lowe taking every available chance to hit him on 
the head with a heavy cane. 

A colored man named Henry Alfred relates the following 
circumstances : — “ He and Rice lived at Mount Gilead. A 
man by the name of D. C. Watson, who had been here sev- 
eral days, engaged Rice and himself to come to Columbus to 
be employed in a refreshment saloon that he was going to set 
up. They started together on Thursday for Columbus. The 
colored men stayed over night at Delaware, where Rice had 
relatives; but Watson came on to Columbus, and met them 
with the gang when they arrived in the morning. Alfred 
was not seized, but was roughly handled to prevent his inter- 
ference. People at Xenia, where the train was due at 12 
o'clock, were informed of the matter by telegraph, and we are 
advised that officers got on the cars there with a writ of ha- 
beas corpus, bat were carried off. 

« Alfred states that Rice had lived in the neighborhood of 
Mt. Gilead near eight years, and has a wife and one child there. 
Incidents like this among us leave no room for indignation or 
horror at John Brown’s invasion.” — Columbus Journal, Au- 


tumn of 1859. Also, see Liberator, Nov. 18. 
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Kidnapping Case, and Suit at Law. “Ow readers will 
remem der the case of a Marylander named Myers, who kid- 
najoe1 some colored men at Carlisle, in this State, and car- 
ried them into Maryland, and who was afterwards arrested 
on this side of the Pennsylvania line and held to answer. At 
tae November term of the Cumberland County Court, he was 
Indicted for kidnapping, and put upon his trial. 

“Tho three men arrested at or near Carlisle by Myers, who 
is a professional slave-catcher, were arrested upon the pre- 
tense that they were fugitive slaves, and were delivered to 
those who claimed to be their owners. Myers, after deliver- 
ing them up, was enticed over the line, near which he resides, 
by a flaming handbill offering large rewards for more fugi- 
tives, and was there arrested by the Sheriff of Cumberland 
County. It wasa part of the plea of the defence that he 
was enticed over by ‘ fraud and deception.’ 

“ Unon the trial, wnich came off last week, it was proved 
and admitted that one of the negroes was the slave of Hoff- 
man, of Frederick County, and that Myers was duly author- 
izel to canture him; that he did so, and restored him to his 
owner. It was also proved and admittel that the two other 
slaves were manumitted in 1854 by the will of their owner, 
but that in February, 1858, the Orphans’ Court of Frederick 
County, under the law of Maryland, passed an order direct- 
ing the executor to sell them for a term of years to pay debts, 
and that shortly after the passage of such order, the negroes 
ran away; that Myers was duly authorized to take them, 
which he did, and restored them to their owner. 

«“ The Court held, and so instructed the jury, that the ques- 
tion for them to try was whether in fact and in law the ne- 
groes were slaves when they escaped from Maryland; that it 
was proved that they were manumitted under rule; that if 
afterwards they went at large with the assent of the executor, 
such going at large amounted to an assent to their legacy of 
freedom, which made them entitled to their freedom in Mary- 
land, on the authority of Fenwick vs. Chapman, and that 
therefore the defendant was guilty of kidnapping; that the 
order and deeree of the Orphans’ Court was conclusive evi- 
dence only that the negroes were ordered to be sold, but not 
that they were slaves, or that the court had any right to pass 
any such order. If the negroes were free, the decree would 
not make them slaves. 
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«The jury was out for some time, but finally rendered a ver- 
dict of guilty. The conviction renders Myers liable to con- 
finement in the penitentiary for not Jess than five nor more 
than twelve years, and a fine of not less than $600 for each 
negro kidnapped. He was convicted of taking tao. 

“The court and jury having decided that these negroes were 
free from the time of their arrest, the question arises, will 
the Governor of Pennsylvania demand their surrender as 
kidnapped citizens of this State? If they were white, be 
undoubtedly would. ; 

“The Maryland papers talk of taking this case up on a writ 
of error to the U. 8. Supreme Court ; but we do not see, ex- 
actly, how it is to be done. In the meantime, Myers will go 
to the penitentiary, where he ought to have been Jong ago. 
Whether the ruling of the court shall turn out to be good or 
bad law, the justice of Myers’ sentence cannot fairly be ques- 
tioned. The penitentiary is the right place for him and all 
of his tribe.” — Pittsburg Gazette; in Bugle, Dec. 3, 1859. 

At Chicago, January, 1860, “the Grand Jury of the Uni- 
ted States District Court indicted eight citizens of Ottawa, 
Illinois, under the Fugitive Slave Law, for participating in 
the rescue of Jim, claimed as a slave, before Judge Ca- 
tron.” — Standard, Jan. 7, 1860. 


The Chicago Press and Tribune, of Feb. 29, 1860, (see 
Standard, March 19,) adds that Dr. Stout and brother, and 
John Hossack, (who were among the number indicted.) were 
arrested and lodged in jail in Chicago. Afterwards, E. W. 
Chamberlain, Henry King, and Claudius B. King, all of Ot- 
tawa, were brought to Chicago and imprisoned. Their trial 
did not come on until October, when they were convicted of 
the “ crime ” of helping a man to his freedom, says the Chi- 
cago Congregational Herald, of Oct. 11th, 1860. Jchn 
Hossack was sentenced to ten days’ imprisonment, and fined 
$100. This carried with it costs of prosecution, said to be 
$591 more. Dr. Stout was sentenced to ten days’ imprison- 
ment, and fined $50; his costs were $802.21. OC. B. King’s 
sentence was one day’s imprisonment and $10 fine and costs. 
Mr. Hossack and Dr. Stout were to lie in Cook County jail 
until fines and costs were paid. Dr. Stout was wholly una- 
ble to pay the amount for which he was held, and Mr. Hos. 
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sack, though having some property as a farmer, has a largo 
family to support. Mr. Hossack, on being asked by Judge 
Drummond if he had aught to say why sentence should not 
be pronounced upon him, addressed the Court in a very noble 
and traly Christian manner, taking the high ground of moral 
and religious obligation. His speech is published as one of 
the tracts of the Amurtcan Awrt-Stavery Society, in the 
same series with this tract. Mayor Wentworth, of Chicago, 
took an active interest in the case of Messrs. Hossack and 
Stout, and before long the whole amount necessary to pay 
their obligations was raised, and they were liberated. 


James Lewes, son of Abner Lewes, of Masten’s Corner, 
Del., was caught ina lonely place, at dark, on his return 
home to his employer’s, (Wm. Minner’s,) by a man named 
Lemuel ©. Morris, and kidnapped into Maryland. Here 
Morris tried to sell the boy toa Mr. Fountain. Mr. F., sus- 
pecting all was not right, told Morris to return in a day or 
two, when he should have his money or the boy. Inquiry 
being made, Fountain was persuaded of the boy’s having been 
kidnapped, and wrote a note to his employer. The boy was 
returned, and Morris, who came for his money, was arrested 
as put in jail at Dover. — Milford (Del.) News, January, 

0. 


Free Man Sold asa Slave. “The following particulars 
concerning the selling into slavery of a free negro were yes- 
terday related to us by a legal gentleman, in whose hands the 
matter has been placed for the prosecution of the offending 

arties, Some time since, a telegraphic despatch was receiv- 
ed by a detective officer of this city, [St. Louis,] requesting 
him to arrest and retain in custody a negro acting in the ca- 
pacity of cook on board a steamboat plying between this city 
and Cincinnati. The despatch set forth that he (the negro) 
was arunaway slave, the property of a gentleman named 
Overton, residing about a hundred miles from this city. The 
officer fulfilled the orders, and placed the supposed runaway 
in jail. A couple of days after this, Mr. Overton came here 
and identified the negro asa slave of his; and afterwards 
placed him in the hands of a slave-trader, who disposed of 
him to a Southern gentleman named Wiseman, for a very 
round sum of money. Wiseman took the negro to New Or- 
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Jeans, and there sold him for $3000. Shortly after this last 
transaction, it was ascertained that the negro was in reality @ 
free man. He was born a slave in North Carolina. He af- 
terwards moved, with his master, to Mobile, where he was 
emancipated. 

« After his emancipation, he moved to Ohio, and engaged 
himself as cook on board a river steamboat. He left his free 
papers in Ohio, not dreaming, as he says, that any person 
would claim him asaslave. By some means, his emancipa- 
tor heard of his enslavement, and immediately interested him- 
self in his behalf. His free papers were taken to New Or- 
leans, and by due form of law, he was declared a free man. 
Prosecution has already been commenced against some parties 
in New Orleans for being concerned in the selling of the free 
negro, and in a short time, suit will be brought against indi- 
viduals in this State for the same offence. <A legally gotten 
up warrantee deed was given to Mr. Wiseman, stating the 
negro to be a slave for life, and the same kind of instrument 
was produced by the gentleman who purchased him in New 
Orleans, as proof that he (the purchaser) had committed no 
crime.” — Missouri Democrat, Jan.,1860. See also Anti- 
Slavery Bugle, Jan. 14. 


New York City, January, 1860. <A recently-arrived fu- 
gitive, weak from confinement and insufficient food on board 
a vessel, was found by a policeman in the street, who, suppos- 
ing him intoxicated, took him to a station-house. Here the 
man imprudently confessed that he was a fugitive from slave- 
ry. Officer Terhune took him before Justice Brennan on a 
complaint of drunkenness, and then hurried to U. 8. Marshal 
Rynders to inform him of the new slave case. Asspeedily as 
might be, Marshal R. sent a note to the Justice, desiring him 
to hold the prisoner, as he was a fugitive slave. But, alas! 
some friendly persons had just been before the Justice and 
paid the man’s fine on the charge of drunkenness, whereupon 
he was discharged, and thus narrowly escaped the net spread 
for him. 

‘In consequence of this occurrence,” says the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard of Jan. 28, 1860, “a Republican 
member of the Board of Police Commissioners introduced in 
that body a resolution to forbid policemen from engaging in 
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the business of slave-catching. It was voted down, how- 
ever, (!) so that the police, provided for this city [New York] 
by a Republican Legislature, is liable henceforth to be em- 
ployed as an agency for the arrest of fugitive slaves. (!) ” 


Iowa City. “A miserable apology for a man, answering 
to the name of Curtis, was arrested in Iowa City on a charge 
of kidnapping. It was satisfactorily proved that he had un- 
dertaken to carry into Missouri, and there sell, two free colored 
girls. He was held in $1000 bail to answer the charge. 
These attempts at kidnapping are becoming common in the 
West.” — Standard, Feb. 18, 1860. 

Curtis compromised the case in Court, agreeing to adopt 
the two girls, give them his name, and educate them. — lowa 
City Republican ; in Standard, March 10, 1860. 


Lawrence, Kansas. The Lawrence Republican, Feb. 16, 
1860, details the circumstances of an attempt of “a pack of 
human hounds,” — one of them being the infamous Jake 
Hurd,— to kidnap a woman living at Mr. Monteith’s, in Law- 
rence. A sharp contest took place, resulting in the utter 
discomfiture of the ‘ hounds.” — See Standard, March 38, 
1860. 


Springfield, Illinois. A fugitive slave who was arrested 
in Springfield, and taken upon the cars for St. Louis by a 
Deputy U. S. Marshal and assistants, attempted to kill one 
of his captors, but failed. — Standard, March 3, 1860. 


Kidnapping a Free Man in Pennsylvania. On the night 
of the second of March, 1860, a free colored man by the 
name of John Brown, residing in one of the tenant houses of 
J. Williams Thorne, Sadsbury Township, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
was kidnapped. 

Four men entered his house at 10 o’clock at night, and 
commanded him to go with them, on a charge of robbing a 
store. No warrant was shown. Two of them gave their 
names as Gilmer Hull and Frank Wilson, neighbors well 
known by him, who assured him that no harm should come to 
him, but that they would return him the following evening. 
Being thus deceived, and naturally of a quiet, easy disposi- 
tion, he permitted himself to be taken by the ruffians to a car- 
riage, a few rods distant, without making any resistance or 
giving the least alarm. 
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Pursuit was made as soon as the alarm was given, and they 
were followed to the Mount Vernon Hotel, where it was as- 
certained that a carriage had passed, driving at full speed. 
Here the pursuit was given up, and nothing, up to the present 
writing, has been heard from them. 

John Brown is a man of upwards of thirty years of age, 
large size and very dark, and is positively known to bea fies 
man, having been raised near Downingtown, but has resided 
for many years in this vicinity. 

Two arrests have been made, in the persons of Gilmer Hull 
and Frank Wilson, residing in the neighborhood, as aiding in 
the kidnapping. <A hearing was had to-day bef ore ‘Squire 
Slocum, of Christiana, which resulted in the identification of 
the former by the wife of the victim. He was sent forthwith 
to Laneaster jail, in default of the required bail (six thou- 
san] dollars). Wilson was released. — Standard, March 10, 
1860. 

After several days’ absence, Brown returned home. His 
story agrees with the foregoing in every essential particular. 
He further states that his captors said they should take him 
to Lancaster. Wilson said he would bail him and bring him 
back on the next day. He states that they took him out into 
the woods and put him into a carriage. Frank Wilson, with 
two other men, got in the carriage, “and after going a short 
distance, Wilson got out. Before putting him in, they tied 
him. One of the men said he was his master, and would take 
him to Virginia ; they told him if he did not keep quict, they 
would blow hiin through, and pointed pistols at him. Ed- 
ward Mackey got into ‘the earri age after Wilson got out, and 
they drove him (Brown) to McCall's Fer ry, where they kept 
him tie] ina garret, at Fisher’s tavern, all the next day. 
Brown says he told Fisher he was a free man. Fisher re- 
plied, «« Never mind, they won’t hurt you.” 

In the evening, about 7 or 8 o'clock, Fisher came up into 
the garret and ‘told the men who had Brown they might 
bring” him down, ‘he had got the people all out of the pe 
room.” They then took him across the river and on to Bal- 
timore, in the same carriage they had started with. After 
reacaing Baltimore, he was lodyel in a jail, and left there 
for six or seven hours; he was then moved to another jail, 
where the keepers asked where he was from. He told them 
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he was raised in Chester County, Pa., by a man named John 
Baldwin, and that he was a free negro, never having been a 
slave. The keeper then said he would have nothing to do 
with him, unless they could identify him as a slave. 

After he had been some time in this jail, a man by the 
name of Wm. Bond came in, who had been acquainted with 
Brown, and at once recognized him. Bond told the keepers 
of this jail, or slave-pen, that Brown was a free man, and 
prevailed upon them to let him go. They sent with him the 
following written statement : 


« BALTIMORE, March 5, 1860. 


The bearer of this, John Brown, is supposed to be a free man, brought 
here by some men, and offered for sale asa slave, and we,-believing him to 
have been kidnapped, send him back to Lancaster County, where he says 
he came from. 

JOSEPH S. DONOVAN.” 


Hull, Wilson and Mackey have been arrested. — Lancas- 
ter Express. 

Hull was bound over in the sum of $5000 to take his 
trial for kidnapping. Fisher, also, the tavern-keeper, was 
bound over in $3000 to appear for trial at the April term. — 
Lancaster Union, March 21, 1860. : 


(> In the following autumn, the barn of Mr. Thorne (the 
employer of the colored man in the above case, and who had 
been active in bringing his kidnappers to justice) was set on 
fire and destroyed, and it was with great difficulty that his 
house was saved from the flames. There were fresh tracks of 
horse and man near Mr. Thorne’s barn, which, being follow- 
ed, led to the house of Wilson, one of the indicted kidnap- 
pers, who was thereupon arrested on a charge of incendiarism, 

Hull and Wilson were convicted of the crime of kidnap- 
ping, and sentenced each to pay a fine of $200, (half to 
go to John Brown, and the balance to the county,) and to un- 
dergo imprisonment in the Lancaster County prison for the 


term of five years. — Standard, Dec. 15, 1860. 


Moses Horner returned to slavery from Philadelphia, 
April, i860. Is this the same case of which the Antz-Slave- 
ry Buyle of April 7, 1860, thus speaks ? — 

«A fugitive slave who was captured in Harrisburg was 


brought before Judge Cadwallader, of Philadelphia, for trial, 
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and by him adjudged guilty of being held to service or labor 
in Virginia, under the laws thereof, and accordingly remand- 
ed. An ineffectual attempt was made to rescue him; but in- 
stead of giving to the poor fellow the liberty which the Dec- 
laration of Independence says belongs to him, ten of the at- 
tempted rescuers were arrested, and committed to prison. 
This will furnish business to the U. 8. Courts, and add anoth- 
er to the many illustrations our history furnishes of the kind 
of blessings the North derives from her ill-assorted union 
with slaveholders and despots. We shall learn the lesson in 
time; and though it may require many a flogging to beat it 
into our brains, the South is no whit inclined to spoil us by 
sparing the rod.” 


(> In the famous Lemmon Cass, (recorded in the earlier 
pages of this tract,) a decision was reached in the New York 
Court of Appeals, in April, 1860, affirming the decision of the 
Court below, whereby Jonathan Lemmon, of Virginia, was 
declared zot entitled to bring his slaves into the State of New 
York, and hold them in slavery there, while on his way 
from one slave State to another. Five Judges concurred in 
this opinion, — Denio, Wright, Wells, Bacon, Davies ;— 
while three Judges dissented, viz. — Clark, Selden, Com- 
stock. 


Aten Grarr and Jostan Hay were arrested in New 
York city, and with much secrecy brought before U. 8. Com- 
missioner Betts, who ordered them into the custody of their 
claimants, two men from Frederick County, Maryland. 
Hay, on being brought up, appeared very much overcome ; 
he sat, with his head leaning down on his breast, weeping con- 
stantly ; Graff seemed indifferent. — Standard, May 5, 1860. 


Cuartres Natur, claimed as the slave of B. W. Hans- 
borough, of Culpepper County, Virginia, and to have escaped 
thence in 1858, was arrested in Troy, N. Y., April 27th, 
1860, and taken before U. 8S. Commissioner Miles Beach. 
The examination was very brief. Nalle was remanded to his 
owner, and the necessary papers handed to the Marshal. 
But some exciting scenes followed. An immense crowd col- 
lected around the office, and at length Nalle, in charge of of- 
ficers, came forth. A fight ensued, the result of which was 
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that Nalle was rescued, through greatly bruised and his clothes 
nearly rent from his person. For a full and detailed account, 
see the Troy papers, April 28th, &c., and the Standard, May 
Sth, 1860. In this rescue, a colored woman was prominent, 
very active and persevering, until success crowned their ef- 
forts, — a woman known among the colored people extensive- 
ly as “ Moses,” because she has led so many of their number 
out of worse than Egyptian bondage into the goodly land of 
freedom. 

An effort was made in Troy to raise $1000, to be paid to 
the “owner” of Nalle. The Troy Avena, of May Ist, said 
that $500 was immediately subscribed. The sum needed was 
obtained, and Nalle returned to Troy a free man. 


New Albany, Indiana. Marshal Akers went on board 
several steamers to search for an alleged fugitive. On board 
the Baltic, he found a man named Tom Bishop, whom he ar- 
rested as the slave of a Mr. Miller, living about five miles 
from Louisville, Ky. He is said to have acknowledged him- 
self a slave, and to have declared his determination to run- 
away again. He was taken to Kentucky without any “ dis- 
turbance.” — New Albany Ledger, April 30, 1860. 


Aurora, Illinois. Two colored men at this place were 
arrested by officers, without warrant or papers of any kind, 
and on the bare suspicion that they were fugitives from slave- 
ry, in the hope that a reward would be offered. ‘They were 
taken to Lawrenceburg, to be placed in the county jail, but 
the jail officers refused to recognize the authority of the cap- 
tors. They were then carried back to Aurora, and there 
threatened and abused until the indignation of the community 
against the men who had arrested them began to be expressed 
in such unmistakeable terms that they let their prisoners go. 
The latter had not passed the corporation limits, however, be- 
fore they were pursued by a rowdy mob, against whom they 
bravely defended themselves, levelling a number of their as- 
sailants to the ground. Being at last overcome, they were 
bound with cords, and horribly beaten with brass knuckles. 
Soon after, their master (a Baptist preacher of Boone Coun- 
ty, Kentucky) arrived, but was so shocked at the treatment 
his men had received, that he refused to give any reward to 
their captors, and said “he had much rather the runaways 
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had gone to Canada than received such inhuman abuse.” — 
Cincinnati Commercial, May 10, 1860. 


Audacious Attempt to Kidnap a Free Man. “A bold 
attempt to kidnap a free negro and carry him across the river 
for the purpose of sclling him into servitude was made yes- 
terday afternoon, at the river landing, but very fortunately the 
ruse of the miscreant who made the effort proved unsuccessful. 

“The name of the man is Jeremiah Johnson, and of the ne- 
gro, James Upson. Johnson met Upson at the landing, and 
asked him if he wished a situation on the river. Upson said 
that he did, and accompanied Johnson to tae Walnut street 
ferry landing. Johnson then said that the ferry-boat was the 
craft that wished to engage a hand; but the negro, too wide 
awake to trust his person upon that boat, demurred to going on 
board, at which Johnson seized him by the neck, and, point- 
ing a revolver in his face, told him that if he made the slight- 
est resistance, or refused to board the boat, he would blow his 
brains out. This gentle admonition to the negro, who hesita- 
ted not a second between liberty and death, was, however, 
disregarded, and, shrieking at the top of his voice, he soon gath- 
ered about him a large crowd. Johnson affirmed to the 
crowd that the negro was a fugitive, and offered twenty dol- 
lars to any one who would help to place him on the terry- 
boat and secure his transit across the river. The negro, dur- 
ig all this, was begging piteously to be rescued,and stated that 
he was not a fugitive, nor had he ever been a slave. At this 
juncture, two gentlemen passed along the levee in a carriage, 
one of whom shouted to Johnson to let the negro go, where- 
upon Johnson called them d—d abolitionists, with other in- 
sulting language. The gentleman to whom Johnson’s words 
were especially directed immediately jumped from the ecar- 
riage, anil, seizing the would-be kidnapper by the hair, pulled 
him to the ground, and administered a severe beating. Off- 
cers Colby, Chumley and Brockington here arrived, and, re- 
leasing Johnson from the fury of the insu!ted gentleman, con- 
veyel him to the Hammond street station-house. The negro 
Upson is well known in this city. 

‘ Avainst Johnson there seems to be the most positive case, 
He will be taken before the Police Court this morning for 
preliminary examination.” — Cincinnati Gazette, May 29. 
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Slave-Hunter Attacked by Negroes. ‘On Monday night 
last, the usually quiet borough of Blairsville, Pennsylvania, 
was the scene of a disgraceful riot, caused by the appearance 
of a Virginian in that place, in search of fugitive slaves. It 
appears that six slaves had left their masters in Hampshire 
County, Virginia, two of whom had first broken open the 
store of their master, and helped themselves to some ready- 
made clothing; two others had each stolen a good rifle-gun, 
and one of these had helped himself to a suit of his master’s 
clothes. KR. H. Patterson, of Springfield, Va., who has been 
constable for a number of years, together with another person 
whose name is not given, were despatched after the fugitives, 
and traced them to a point near Johnstown, in Cambria Coun- 
ty. Mr. Patterson received a despatch from Ebensburgh, 
stating that the fugitives had made their way to Blairsville, 
and he arrived there on Monday, stopped at the Market 
House, and made such exploration about town as satisfied:shim 
that the fugitives were not in that place, and intended leay- 
ing for Johnstown on Tuesday morning. On Monday night, 
near 10 o’clock, on coming down street to his hotel, in com- 
pany with another person, and when not far distant from it, 
he was attacked by a band of negroes, who asked him a‘ques- 
tion or two about his business, but almost instantly knocked 
him down. He escaped with his life with great difficulty.” 


James Waaconrr, a Free Man, sold as a Slave. “ About 
six months ago, a colored man named Waggoner was carried 
across the river from Cincinnati, and found his way into the 
Newport (Ky.) jail, asa fugitive from labor. About the 
same time, two men were arrested and committed to the same 
jail upon the charge of kidnapping Waggoner. When these 
men were brought up for trial, no one appeared against them, 
and they were discharged. Waggoner remained in jail, how- 
ever. No one claimed his service, but the law requires that 
he shall prove his freedom. This he has not done, and hence 
he is to be sold on Monday next to the highest bidder. If 
aman commits murder, or is arrested upon the charge of 
murder, the State is required to prove him guilty, failing in 
which, the prisoner is set at liberty; but if a negro is charged 
with the crime of being a slave, he is required to pruve that 
he is a freeman, failing in which, he is sold at auction and con- 
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signed to slavery for life! Waggoner, it anpears, has worked 
in this city. His parents resid in Bintam, Clermont County, 
Ohio. Tasy have visitel him, anl ressgiiz21 him as taair 
son, Bat, being black, theie testimony is wortaless in a 
slave State. To prevent the sale, the rigit of Wagzoner to 
frezlon must be esta lished by the evidenss 2of white citizens; 
and, evea thon, it will require two or three huadirel dollars 
to got him out of the net that the avaricious ofizials of Ken- 
tuscy have thrown around him. It is hardly possible that 
the citizens of Kentucky will countenance this impending 
outrage; but, however this may b2, the friends of humanity 
should see that Waggoner does not lose his freedom, if two or 
three hundred dollars will save him from the auction-bloc'‘s.” 

The Consummation. “James Waggoner has been sold into 
slave erYy with what attendant circumstances of disregird to 
law, unfairness and choating generally, a fall account in our 
local columns will show. If any one of our readers can read 
that account and be unmoved to anger and detestation, he 
possesses a tomperameat which nothing could excite. Here 
i3 a free man, a mara born of parents legally freed and resid- 
ing as fraz in Ohio, kidawyvel, ket in jail six months, and 
fin: ully sold for jail feos, w while his kidavo ers were allowed to 
escape. OF the disgraceful alacrity to enslave a human be- 
ing, which certain individuals in Newport have manifested, we 
cannot trust ourselves to speak, 

« Not only has a grievous and irreparable wrong been done 
to Wagsoner, but the hunor of the great State of Kentucky, 
In W932 nam2 the wrong was committe], has been sullied, 
anl the dignity of the State of Ohio insulted; for an Ohio- 
an has been mide a slave by tries which would disgrace a 
‘ Shipston ’ before the lowest of human tribunals, the Toombs 
Police Court in New York.”—Cinsinnati Gazette. 

Faller particulars may be found in the Standard, June 23, 
1859. On his trial before the Newport Mayor, although the 
evilenze of his being a free man was of the stronzest chara 
ter, ha was d23 slaved 4 to beaslave. H2 was im: naliately hur- 
rie | of to a n2ig boring town anl sold to De. J. Q. A. Poster, 
of Nawport, for $709, on his note, with an endorser, said to 
be irrespoasidle. Wagyoner was sent to Lexington, Ky., and 
placed for sale in the « negro-pens of that city.” 

Edorts were made to save Waggoner from the terrible pit 
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into which he had fallen; and not without success, though the 
odstasles were naither few nor small. His suit for freedom 
came uo before the Circuit Court in Newport, Ky., on the 
15th, anl it was clearly established that the alleged fusitive 
was bora in 1840, in Beown County, Ohio, of free parents. 
Tae Court too’ time to consider its decision whether the free 
citizon of that State shall be again permitted to enjoy the lib- 
erty slavery has for nearly a year defrauded him of. 

Later. «The Kentucky Court declared James Waggoner a 
free man—free to go where he pleased. Yet only two months 
sinze, he was sold in Kentucky on the auction-block asa slave ! 
How is he to obtain justice for the wrongs done to him by the 
adcursed institution of human slavery ?”—Cleveland Leader, 
August, 1860. 


Kidnappiny at Washington, Fayette County, Ohio, June 
27, 186). <A negro man, named Joan Marswatt, was kid- 
napped from this place by thre2 “gentlemen ” who came by 
the milnight train from Cinzionati; they seized the negro 
early in the morning, and bore him away by railroad, without 
calling on any officers or authorities of the place. Marshall 
had lived five years in Washington, and, though once a slave, 
had been emancipated, and then removed to Brown County, 
Ohio. He was about 28 years of age. In August, says the 
Cincinnati Commercial, river Policemen Colby and Chumley 
arrested two brothers named James and Thomas Heise, on a 
charge of being concerned in the abduction of Marshall. 


New York Citizen carried into Slavery. Gonos Arm. 
stroNa, a free colored man, born in Jefferson County, New 
York, left that neighborhood about three weeks since, in the 
em loy of a man named Benjamin. Nothing more was heard 
from George, until his ae received a letter, on the 5th inst., 
from Caras & Miller, baw ets of Washington city, saying 

that Georg? was in jail there as a fugitive slave. Governor 
Morgan at onze desvatched an agont to Was shington, with au- 
thority to act in the case, — A! Iba ay Eveniny Journal, Sal ly 
7, 1360: 


Min Kidnapyedin Southern Ilinsis. “ Analveortisemont 
in the Jonesboro’ Gazette brings to our notice the last kidnap- 
ping case in Egypt. It announces that a colored man, 
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‘weighing 190 pounds,’ is in the custody of the postmaster 
of Dongola, Union County, Ill. The said negro is embellish- 
ed with cuts which may have been made with a knife or whip, 
and several gunshot wounds adorn his person — the latest one 
having been inflicted by his captor, the postmaster aforesaid ! 
The advertisement states that he was apprehended by Mr. 
Postmaster and carried to Cape Girardeau, Missouri, for the 
purpose of finding his ‘owner,’ but no person appearing to 
claim him, he was brought back to Dongola. While on the 
way to the latter place, he attempted to escape from his cap- 
tor, but was brought to by the prompt use of a shot gua!” — 
Chicayo Press and Tribune, July 19. 


More Illinois Freemen Kidnapped at Clifton. So inter- 
esting is the account which follows, and so remarkable and 
so fortunate the experience of one of the victims, that it is 
given unabridged, notwithstanding its length. The slave- 
holder’s heart shall yet be reached, and the last may yet be 
among the first. 

Southern Illinois has been for a long time the hunting- 
ground of the men-stealers, and it is stated that within the 
past ten years, scores, perhaps hundreds, of freemen have 
been kidnapped. The law is powerless to punish the villains, 
or to bring the captives back. There are dozens of counties 
in which no man of color is safe, and there are men who live 
by making negroes their prey. The Chicago Tribune says 
“there is hope in the future,” and gives the following interest- 
ing account of the recent kidnapping case at Clifton, Illinois. 

On Sunday, June 3d, 1860, three colored men, living in or 
near Clifton — a village near Ashkum, a station on the Illi- 
nois Central road about sixty miles from Chicago — were en- 
ticed by seven or eight whites into a country store or grocery, 
and when there, were pounced upon by their armed decoys, 
now turned assailants, and under threats of instant death 
from revolvers pointed at their breasts, were compelled to 
submit to the commands of those who by force and fraud had 
overpowered them. They were instantly hurried off to Ash- 
kum, and their captors, having timed their movements to cor- 
respond with the motions of the down train, thrust their prey, 
still guarded by an array of pistols and bowie knives, into 
the cars, and bore the poor men off. All this wag accom- 
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plished without a process of any sort —by brute force alone, 
illegally and diabolically. The indignation of the quiet com- 
munity in which this occurred was thoroughly aroused by the 
outrage ; but all parties — the wronged and the wrong do- 
ers— were gone— hid ina slave State, under the shadow of 
the institution that justifies all such atrocities, and everybody 
despaired of being able to bring the captives back, or the 
scoundrels to the punishment that they had richly earned. 
The kidnapped men were carried to St. Louis as fast as 
steam could convey them, jealously guarded all the way. 
Arrived there, they were thrust into a negro-pen, which still 
disgraces that free soil city, and the work, with a view to the 
profits of the great crime, was commenced. In answer to 
the inquiry directed to each, “Who is your master?” one 
averred that he was then, and always had been, a free man; 
another refused to answer; while the third, the man Jim, 
said that he had been the property of Aime Pernard, a far- 
mer near Carondelet, seven miles from the city. The man 
who claimed to be free and his silent fellow-prisoner were 
tied up and cruelly flogged, the one to refresh his recollec- 
tion of the servitude that his captors suspected, and the other 
to open his mouth to a confession which he would not make. 
Whipping proving of no avail, other forms of cruelty, hun- 
ger the most potent, were tried, but with no better success. 
At last, both of these men — one torn ruthlessly from his 
wife and children, and the other from a neighborhood in which 
his industry had made him respected, and each from a life of 
freedom and enjoyment — were sent South and sold. They 
were prisoners of war, and as such, in this time of peace, - 
were compelled to submit to the captors’ will. In a State 
which permits the buying and selling of men and women, and 
accounts it patriotism, what could they do? Poor, friendless, 
and black, adjudged to have no rights that white men are 
bound to respect, what could they do? The tide that has 
overwhelmed four millions of their kind has overborne them. 
They sunk into the great vortex, never to be heard of more. 
A “nigger funeral ” — perchance of some unfortunate crea- 
ture who has died under the lash for his repeated attempts to 
regain freedom, or of one whom a rifle shot sent into the 
swamp had killed, or of a man prematurely worn out by la- 
bor, and the whip, hunger, and the branding iron — will close 
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the earthly career of each. There is a hereafter. “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven ; 
blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted ! 2 
While this whipping, shipping and selling was going on, 
Aime Pernard, the owner of Jim, was visited by one of the 
kidnappers. He went with offers to buy Jim, running — buy 
the chances of a capture, after five years of absence. One 
hundred dollars was the sum named for this fugitive piece of 
flesh and blood. But it was indignantly refused. The sum 
was doubled, trebled, quadrupled, and at last multiplied by 
ten; but all temptations failed to get them a legal title to 
their prey. They served this purpose, however. ‘The owner’s 
suspicions were aroused by the amount offered by the scoun- 
drels, and their unconcealed eagerness to effect a trade. On 
Saturday, a week after the capture, he sent a negro woman 
into St. Louis—the woman being the mother of Jim — to 
make the inquiries that the case seemed to demand. Her 
mother’s instinct led her to the right place. Admitted to the 
pen, she recognized her son, Jearned from his lips his suffer- 
ing and danger; and then with such speed as she could com- 
mand, hurried back to the master’s house. Her story sent 
him into the city and to the slave-pen direct. Jim’s story 
was repeated with such emphasis and particularity that every 
drop of that master’s blood tingled in his veins. His hag- 
gard appearance, his wound and marks of stripes, attested to 
the master’s sight the truth of the words that fel] upon his 
ears. He called the keeper of the place, commanded the hu- 
mane treatment of his charge, and Ieft with the promise he 
would return and relieve him of his charge. This was on 
Sunday morning. Bright and early on the day following, 
Aime Pernard appeared again at the prison gate. To pay 
the sum ($100) allowed by the law of the State to the cap- 
tors of a fugitive, the jail fees, amounting to $35 more, and 
to rig Jim out in a new suit which his master had brought 
along, was but a half hour’s work. When done, the two 
went back to Carondelet, Jim yet doubtful of his fate. But 
after a day or two, his case was talked over between his mas- 
ter and himself; and when we state the result, we afford 
proof of Jim’s eloquence and the generosity and nobleness of 
the master’s heart. Jim’s free papers were made out, his 
stock of money was considerably increased, a ticket to Clifton 
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was put in his hand, and walking by the side of his Jate mas- 
ter, now protector and friend, the two crossed the Mississippi 
into Illinois. Here, seating him in the Northern train, the 
master, with tears flowing down his checks and a warm pres- 
sure of the hand, bade Jim good bye, and invoked for him 
God’s blessing to speed him on the way ! 

On Wednesday evening, Jim made his appearance sudden- 
ly and without warning at Clifton, whence he had been carried 
off. He was waving his free paper over his head. A little 
crowd collected around him, and he briefly related his adven- 
tures, and the kindness of that master. A gentleman har- 
uessed a horse to take him to the farm where he had been 
employed, and another, with rare consideration, rode off to 
warn Jim’s wife of his return and coming. “ Niggers have 
no feeling ; it don’t hurt ’em to have their domestic life made 
the plaything of white men’s cupidity and lust,” say the 
man-sellers. That strong woman’s cry of joy as she clasped 
her husband in her arms; her devout thanksgiving to God 
that her life was not left all dark ; her breaking down under 
the flood of emotion which the glad event aroused ; her sobs 
and plaints, interrupted only by unuttered prayers to the 
Father of white and black alike; the deep feeling Jim dis- 
played; that delicious joy ennobled by the new consciousness 
of freedom and security in the possession of a wife and 
home, — these, leaving not a dry eye in that little crowd of 
lookers-on, disprove the slander. And to-day, the relation of 
the scene at that meeting, even in Clifton, where it is a thrice- 
told tale, brings tears from eyes that are unused to weep. 

There is not much to add to this narrative. The ladies of 
Clifton, moved by the rare generosity of Aime Pernard, uni- 
ted in a letter thanking him in warm terms for what he had 
done, and inviting him to pay them a visit at his earliest con- 
venience, that they might in person point out to him the evi- 
dence of the good he had done. 

Mr. Pernard’s reply to the ladies was a very honorable and 
noble one, which, but for its length, would have been inserted 


here. 

High-handed Outrage on a Free Man in Philadelphia. 
The following is taken from the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can of Monday, July 30, 1860 : — 

“ On Friday afternoon last, three men arrived in this city 
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from Georgetown, D. C. They exhibited a power of attor- 
ney to the U.S. Marshal, and announced that they were au- 
thorized to undertake the rendition to servitude of one Ben 
Hurd, a slave who had escaped to Philadelphia from one 
Joshua Bateman, of Georgetown, his lawful owner. 

«A warrant was obtained from Judge Cadwallader for the 
capture of the alleged runaway, and on Saturday morning, 
Deputy Marshals Sharkey and Jenkins, in company with the 
three negro-hunters, started in pursuit of the concealed fugi- 
tive. Supposing, very naturally, that the runaway had ob- 
tained employment as a waiter in one of the hotels, they 
started upon a tour of discovery among the various hotels. 
They had almost given up the search, when, between 8 and 
9 A. M. on Saturday, in passing up Fifth street, near Market, 
a stalwart colored man, driving a dray towards them, burst 
upon their delighted view. A shout of exultation went up 
from the Georgetown men, as they hastily examined the ne- 
gro. ‘That’s the rascal!’ said one. ‘The very nigger!’ 
exclaimed the other. ‘Catch the runaway, Mr. Marshal!’ 
cried the third; and without another word, Messrs. Sharkey 
and Jenkins seized the horse by the head. The ‘ nigger’ was 
taken by the leg and the coat collar, and lifted off his dray 
in a very decided hurry. His wrists were then placed in 
nippers, and, long before the poor fellow precisely understood 
what all the proceedings meant, he was hustled into the Mar- 
shal’s office, at Fifth and Chestnut streets. 

A crowd collected, and not a few persons, commiserating the 
condition of the black man, as they looked at his pinioned 
hands and rent garments, wanted to know upon what charge 
the arrest was made, and what was meant by the whole busi- 
ness. The prisoner very naturally united in the request, and 
demanded to know why he had been assaulted and imprison- 
ed. At this juncture, several citizens came voluntarily for- 
ward and informed the officers that they had made a mistake ; 
that the man in their custody, so far from being a fugttive 
from labor, had been a resident of Philadelphia for many 
years. When confronted with the outraged man, the George- 
town men were obliged to yield their point, and with shamed 
faces acknowledged that the present prisoner WAS NOT THEIR 
MAN !! 


“ OF course, after this, the prisoner was discharged. His 
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name is James Valentine, who came from a free parentage in 
Salem, N. J., is now fifty years of age, and has lived in this 
city since 1826. He has driven a dray for the last twenty- 
six years, has made some property, and resides in his own 
house in Whitehall street. We understand that Valentine 
will bring a suit against the Marshals for the assault upon 
him —a suit whose burden has been thrown upon the Marshals, 
the Georgetowners having shaken the dust from their shoes 
and vacated the city. The Simon-pure Ben Hurd by this 
time has probably started for Canada, and the representa- 
tives of Mr. Bateman may as well give up his capture as a 
bad job.” 

On the foregoing case, the Philadelphia correspondent of 
the Antz-Slavery Standard thus remarks : 


“It was another Adam Gibson case. The bloodhounds of 
the law mistook their man. Happily, the slave-master was 
not entirely devoid of honesty ; otherwise, the poor fellow 
might to-day be in the pen of a Southern slave-trader. 

«This circumstance illustrates anew the atrocity of the Fu- 

_ gitive Slave Bill. No man is safe under its operation. Our 
most respectable citizens, if their skins be dark, are liable, 
like James Valentine, to be seized, manacled, and dragged 
before heartless officials, with little hope of deliverance, ex- 
cept it be found in the tender mercies of the slaveholder. 
For since Judge Cadwallader has taken the place of Commis- 
sioner Ingraham, and Jenkins and Sharkey have undertaken 
to do the work of George Alberti, the captured black man 
has but little to hope for from our Philadelphia officials. 

«We had hoped that our city had seen an end to slave- 
catching, but since the accession of Cadwallader to the bench, 
and owing, perhaps, to the ease with which a slave-warrant 
may now be obtained, the infamous business seems to have 
acquired a new lease of existence. 

«Steps have been taken to bring the perpetrators of this 
outrage to justice, which I trust will prove successful. They 
should be prosecuted to the uttermost.” — Standard, August 
4, 1860. 


Stealing Free Negroes in Maryland, §c. This barbarism 
of slavery appears to be carried on quite extensively by Vir- 
ginia dealers in human flesh about Alexandria, We learn by 
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the Baltimore Clipper that recently ten free negroes, seven 
men, and three women, were unlawfully abducted from the 
State of Maryland and taken to Alexandria. Five of the 
men and three women were sold to go South, and being help- 
less and friendless, were carried off into life servitude. The 
Mayor of Alexandria, hearing of the outrage, sent a detec- 
tive to the negro jails of the city, and found two of the ab- 
ducted men, who had been left at the establishment of Price, 
Burch & Co., for safe keeping. Proceedings were instituted, 
and the two free men were returned to Baltimore. Of course, 
the kidnappers go free of proper punishment in Virginia. — 
Cleveland Leader, August, 1860. 


Virginia Law, Chivalry, and Dignity! The following 
illustrates too clearly the kidnapping and man-stealing spirit 
engendered by the Fugitive Slave Law to be omitted here : 


Over Eleven Hundred Free Negroes for Sale. ‘On 
Thursday, in front of the Court House, eleven hundred and 
ninety-three free negroes will be offered for sale, for a suffi- 
cient time to enable them by their allowance per diem to pay 
their taxes. Some of these negroes are indebted as much as 
$25 to the city, and as they generally sell for ten cents a day, 
their value will no doubt be made out of them. All of them 
are lazy rascals, showing conclusively that their freedom is a 
drawback upon them, and proving how worthless is the race, 
if unguided by the hand of the white man. The sale is to 
commence at ten o’clock.”—Petersburg (Va.) Express. 

The Petersburg (Va.) Free Negro Sale. The Petersburg 
Express says :—‘‘ The decisive measures of the officers of the 
tax regime brought all free negrodom up standing. Out of 
the entire number who were to be sold for their taxes, only 
one hundred and forty-nine were disposed of ; three hundred 
and fifty came forward and paid their taxes, and the rest found 
no purchasers. The sales varied from ten to twenty-five cents 
per diem, the purchaser to own the negro until his wages, at 
such rates, should pay his delinquent taxes, and thus free him 
from bondage. There were many who came to pay up at the 
eleventh hour, who were sold to themselves at as high as one 
dollar a day.” 


_ More Virginia Chivalry, with a Clerical Sample! Some 
five years ago, Mr. Duval, of Chesterfield, missed one of his 
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likeliest negro men, and though repeated endeavors were made 
to discover his whereabouts, he still remained at large. A 
few daysago, Mr. Duval learned that he would probably cap- 
ture the runaway by a strict alert in or about Richmond, and 
pursuing this course, with the assistance of some of the Rich- 
mond police, he succeeded. Yesterday morning, when he was 
about to take him from that city, and had arrived at the Pe- 
tersburg depot, the negro broke away and fought with terrific 
fury against his master and the police officers who accompa- 
nied him. He was finally subdued, handcuffed and safely 
placed on board the train. At the half-way station, Mr. Duval 
left the cars with his negro, and placing him in a buggy, drove 
towards home. They had not proceeded far before the negro 
succeeded in getting one of the handcuffs off, and assailed his 
master with desperation, evidently with the intention to kill 
or seriously injure him. But Mr. Duval being a resolute 
man, of firm calibre, and a quick eye, met the assault, and 
for upwards of half an hour the master and slave scuffled and 
fought in the buggy. They proceeded thus for about half a 
mile, the fight growing more fearful as they continued, when 
they were met by the Rev. Charles T. Friend. This circum- 
stance was fortunate for Duval, who would no doubt have been 
finally overpowered. He called to Mr. Friend to assist him. 
In a short time, the negro was overpowered and tied firmly 
with ropes and spare reins; but the giant strength of the re- 
fractory slave had rather increased than diminished, and he 
snapped the ropes that were twisted about his arms like so 
much twine, and again offered a fearful resistance. They 
were now without any other immediate means of securing 
him, although they quickly succeeded in overpowering him. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Friend, who witnessed the scene with firm- 
ness and without fear, having in her carriage fifteen yards of 
cotton cloth, which she had purchased, suggested that that 
would answer for a rope, and at once producing it, folded it, 
with her husband’s aid, to sufficient size for the purpose, and 
with it the negro was tied beyond all possibility of escape. 
He was then taken safely home. Both Mr. Duval’s and the 
negro’s clothing was almost completely stripped from them, 
such had boen the fight. — Petersburg (Va.) Express, Au- 
gust, 1860. 

A pretty business for a Reverend and a Reverend’s wife to 
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engage in, says the Antz-Slavery Bugle of August 25. A 
professed ambassador of Christ catching negroes! A woman 
tying up fugitive slaves! 


Kidnapping on a Large Scale in Kansas. So long as the 
Fugitive Slave Law exists, practices and deeds of darkness 
like the following (the account of which, though requiring 
space to record, must not be omitted) will continue both to 
abound and to increase. Into what a depth of heathenism 
and barbarity has the nation sunk! “ For cold-blooded atro- 
city and diabolical cruelty,” says the Lawrence (K.) Repwdl- 
can, “ the cases here narrated by a reliable correspondent at 
Wyandot stand preéminent.” 


Wvanvor, K. T., August 4, 1860. 
Epitor Repvusiican : 


Dear Sir, — A deep sense of duty impels me to make a 
few suggestions, and give some information, touching the pres- 
ent condition of our Territory — especially the Missouri bor- 
der — relative to a class of human beings, created in God’s 
own image, who are so unfortunate as to be even suspected of 
being of African descent. 

Within the last few weeks, our county has been made the 
theatre for the transaction of some of the boldest, most revolt- 
ing and tragic scenes that have ever occurred in our midst — 
the principal actors in which are men living in our own 
midst, some of them holding both United States and Territo- 
rial offices. Not long since, a man by the name of Hope, 
with scarcely a drop of African blood running in his veins, 
and never a slave, was most brutally kidnapped, in open day, 
from Joe Armstrong’s — a Delaware Indian, living just on the 
edge of the prairie, about twelve miles west of our city. 
Poor Hope was lashed to a horse and hurried to the Kaw 
bottoms, whipped until his back was one mass of gore, and 
when night came, was hurried off to Missouri, and finally 
wound up in the St. Joseph jail, and soon was sold for twelve 
hundred dollars to a “ Southern trader,” destined to perpetual 
bondage. This same Hope was kidnapped two years ago, 
and placed in the jail at Independence, from whence he was 
taken by a writ of habeas corpus, through the exertions of 
Judge Wright — since which time, the St. Joseph jail has be- 
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come the slave mart for the use of all the devils incarnate 
that desire to rob, murder, kidnap or steal. 

A few weeks since, two negroes were decoyed from a Ger- 
man boarding-house in Wyandot, by false pretences, and taken 
to Kansas City — the perpetrators stating on their return that 
they were slaves, and that their masters gave them two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for their recovery. It turns out, how- 
ever, that these two men were never slaves, but that just be- 
fore reaching Kansas City, they were inhumanly whipped, 
to make them state who were their owners, which they failed 
to do — the negroes choosing to die under the torturing strap, 
rather than own to a ze. (1 may as well state here, lest I 
forget it, that the method pursued by all these fiends of hell 
in the shape of kidnappers, is to whip their unfortunate vic- 
tims on their bare backs, while their hands and feet are heavi- 
ly loaded down with irons, and their mouths gagged, until 
they acknowledge that tlrey are slaves, and state who were 
their masters — no matter who — some name must be select- 
ed. There are very few who can refrain, while under this 
exquisite torture, and when a horrible death seems certain at 
the hands of their hardened tormentors, from speaking some 
name. After this, the weak and bleeding victim is hurried 
off to Missouri — first to the St. Jo. jazl, thence by “traders ” 
to the blackness and darkness of Southern bondage.) From 
the Kaw bottoms, where these men were whipped, they were 
taken to their pretended master in Kansas City, who turned 
out to be the notorious Jake Hurd. ‘Thence they were taken 
to the St. Joseph jail, where, ten days ago, Jake Hurd was 
still trying to sell them into Southern slavery ; and unless 
ere this some Doy rescuers have liberated them, they have 
gone to the dank, lone rice swamps of the South. 

On the 18th of July, a man by the name of C. W. Jones — 
with straight hair, not having a drop of African blood in 
him, and never a slave, his ancestors having been all white, 
excepting one of his great grandfathers, four generations back, 
who came from and was a native of the island of Madagascar, 
but on arriving in this country, married a white English wo- 
man— this man Jones was living with his mother, sister, 
brother, and two of his own little light-haired girls, at Charles 
Armstrong’s (a Delaware Indian living near Joe Armstrong’s, 
spoken of above). They had taken some land to cultivate, 
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and were gaining an honest living in peace and contentment. 
Late in the evening of the 18th ult., four men stopped at 
Armstrong’s for the night. Armstrong was gone. About 
midnight, these men desired to leave. Jones assisted them in 
preparing their horses and wagon, and just as he was turning 
to ask Mrs. Armstrong the amount of their bill, he was seiz- 
ed, choked, gagged and pounded until he was senseless, from 
which condition he awoke, finding himself in the laps of two 
of his captors, driving with all speed on the open prairie, in 
the two-horse wagon, while the other two rode on horseback. 
The first sounds he heard were the voices of these wretches 
bewailing their loss, fearing that their booty was dead. He 
alco found himself secured with heavy iron handcuffs. To be 
brief, this Jones was taken that night to within two miles of 
this place, into the Kaw bottoms, to an empty log cabin. The 
next morning, a young Indian, passing with his gun in pursuit 
of squirrels, found Samuel Forsyth, Ex-Sheriff of Wyandot 
County, now Deputy U.S. Marshal, and one of the County 
Commissioners of this county, watching at the door of the 
cabin, and poor Jones, manacled and sore, prostrate within. 
Soon, Louis M. Cox, a resident of this place, appears. They 
state to the young Indian that “ the nigger ” was a horse thief, 
and that they caught him stealing Lowe’s horse; and after 
exciting the Indian’s sympathies against the pretended thief, 
they hire him for a dollar to watch him, while they go away. 
They now take Jones away further into the deep, lone woods, 
into a dark ravine, beneath a fallen tree, where no human eye 
could find him, and there chain him with a heavy chain and 
lock to a tree — leaving directions to blow his brains out, if 
he moves orspeaks. Honest Indian, never suspecting wrong, 
obeys with all fidelity. | About noon, his captors return 
with two fresh recruits, who take him away, saying they 
are going to Leavenworth to try him; and the Indian 
goes home, being told never to say a word about the 
matter. The nigger-stealers hurry poor Jones into a still 
deeper and darker solitude, where they lay bare his back, and 
tell him that they will whip him “to death, unless he owns 
up to having a master.” They lay Jones upon his face on 
the ground, and with a pistol belt whip and beat him until 
they are exhausted themselves; then rest, and whip him 
again—— but no master’s name comes from the lips of the 
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helpless mass of living gore before them. With curses they 
now stoop to feel his pulse, and ask who owned his father? 
Jones in feeble tones answers, “ My father was always free.” 
Again the dripping scourge falls upon the quivering flesh. 
“Who, now, owned your father, you d d lying nigger ? 
Who was his father?” With a broken voice, expecting soon 
to die, poor Jones whispers, “ Drury Jennins was my father’s 
father.” (Drury Jennins, a white man of Tennessee, was 
Jones’s grandfather, and never a slave.) Tired with their ex- 
ercise, they now cover the clotted back with the poor man’s 
clothes, and wait for darkness to hide them from the eye of 
man, (but the Hye that slumbereth not, nor sleepeth, was 
watching them). As soon as it wassafe, the party proceeded 
down through Wyandot, to just above the Kansas ferry — 
avoiding all the public streets — where they set across the 
Kansas river, and thence on to Kansas City, Mo. — Jones 
being bareheaded all this time, save going through this city, 
when Cox lent him his hat, for fear some one would meet them 
and notice poor Jones’s head, which had been closely sheared. 
From Kansas City, Jones was taken by one of the party in a 
two-horse buggy to the jai zn St. Joseph. Here Jones found 
Jake Hurd and kindred spirits. He remained in jail several 
days, being daily examined by traders, to whom he told his 
story, and constantly inquired for pen, ink and paper, show- 
ing that he was educated. ‘The traders, after examining him, 
would exclaim that they “wanted a little nigger blood in the 
slaves they bought!” Ina few days, it becoming evident that 
no money could be made out of Jones, Messrs. Cox and For- 
syth, who had been hanging around St. Joseph for a day or 
two, made their appearance before Jones, telling him they 
were mistaken in their man, and that he could go, desiring 
to take him back. Jones, however, preferred being his own 
conductor, fearing that foul play was intended, inasmuch as 
he was strongly advised by them that it would be much better 
for him not to go back into the Territory. Jones, however, 
managed to arrive in a few days in Quindaro, and soon made 
an affidavit which brought Messrs. Cox and Forsyth before 
Justices Chadwick and Duncan, of Quindaro, where proof as 
positive as Holy Writ was shown against said Forsyth and 
Cox —showing that from first to last they were the prime 
movers in this diabolical outrage. After hearing the evi- 
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dence of Jones, Gen. A. C. Davis, counsel for defence, for his 
clients waived any further examination, and gave bonds for 
their appearance before the next District Court. 

But the scene does not close here. Poor Jones must not 
be left to tell his story to the world. Immediately after the 
Court adjourned, Mr. Davis swore out a writ against Jones, 
stating that about the 18th of July, said Jones passed coun- 
terfeit money; and Jones is hurried off to Wyandot, to wait 
an examination before P. S. Post, acting as U. S. Commis- 
sioner. On the next day, at the hour for trial, half a dozen 
of our best lawyers appeared as counsel for the prisoner ; but 
no witnesses could be found for the prosecution. Something 
must be done, else Jones would again be at large, and tell of 
his wrongs. Mr. Attorney-General Davis makes an affidavit 
for a continuance, on the ground that one James Lester, to 
whom said Jones gave a counterfeit gold dollar, was in Mis- 
sourl, and other evidence was absent. A continuance was 
granted until this date, and Mr. Jones was let out on one hun- 
dred dollars bail. At the appointed hour, three witnesses 
made their appearance, and were duly sworn, to wit: Louis 
M. Cox, James Lester, and Cornelius Sager. The moment 
James Lester and Cornelius Sager were seen by Mr. Jones, 
they were recognized as being the men who assisted Cox and 
Forsyth when he was cruelly whipped, and Lester as the man 
who took him in a buggy from Kansas City to the St. Joseph 
jail. These were the men that Gen. Davis had for witnesses, 
to swear poor Jones into criminal bondage — the same men 
having failed to kidnap him into the bondage of slavery. 
Cox and Lester swore positively to taking a counterfeit two- 
dollar-and-a-half gold piece and two counterfeit half-dollar 
pieces from Jones on the 19th of July; but on cross-exami- 
nation, swore that this was done while Jones was their pris- 
oner, handcuffed, and away alone near the log cabin in the 
Kaw bottoms. Sager took alarm, and left secretly before his 
turn for swearing came. Immediately after Lester had told 
his story, he ran to the Kansas river, sprang into a boat evi- 
dently prepared for him, and kept loose by a little boy, and 
shoved out into the stream. Officer Sawyer, who had writs 
for both Lester and Sager, for kidnapping Jones, was in close 
pursuit, but supposed Lester was going to the ferry, and thus 
Jost sight of him until he (Lester) was well under way. Tak- 
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ing another boat, with three men, he however commenced the 
chase. Sawyer rapidly gained upon the brigand thief, and 
when nearly half a mile down the Missouri river — into which 
Lester had rowed, hoping to gain the Missouri State line — 
the officer’s boat came within a few feet of the kidnapper’s. 
At this time, the brigand, being heavily-armed, threatened to 
blow out the brains of the man that pulled the next oar. 
The man at the oars— there being but one pair — instantly 
dropped them, and fled to the back part of the boat, and no 
power could induce either of his two companions to raise a 
finger in further pursuit. The brave Sawyer, whose mettle 
has been tried before, and never fails, sprang to the oar and 
pulled with all his might and main; but the current was 
swift, and the boat large and heavily laden, in comparisoa 
with Lester’s light skiff, and the time lost by the cowardly re- 
fusal of the rower to continue his efforts, before the officer 
could get the boat under way again, was so great that the 
brigand thief was within the jurisdiction of Kansas City, his 
Missouri home, before he could be overtaken, and thus was 
lost. It is to be hoped, however, for her credit as well as 
safety, that Kansas City will rid herself of the numerous 
Jake Hurds, Tobe Owens, Jim Lesters, and a large lot more 
of kindred pimps that now make that city their head-quarters, 
It is ascertained beyond a doubt that there exists in that city, 
and in various parts of Kansas Territory, a large and dan- 
gerous band of men— many of them holding high positions 
in community — who are banded together for the purpose of 
kidnapping free men, and selling them into slavery; of steal- 
ing slaves, and selling them still further South; and of keep- 
ing them in confinement until a large reward is offered, and 
then taking them back and obtaining the reward. A portion 
of them make counterfeiting their business, while still another 
enrich their purses by stealing horses. No community in 
Kansas or Missouri is safe from these villains. 

Too much credit cannot be given to those of our lawyers 
who dared to do right, and perform the duty of defending 
Jones against the last attempt, by fraud and perjury, to place 
him where he could have no contact with the world, and to 
throw around an innocent and harmless man the garb of the 
criminal —thus hoping to blast his character, and relieve 
others from the dark load of guilt and crime they now carry 
on their shoulders. 
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Mr. Post, after listening patiently to the evidence and pleas 
of counsel, decided very promptly that no evidence of crime 
had been shown on the part of Mr. Jones, and the prisoner 
was instantly discharged, to the entire satisfaction of every 
honest man who heard the evidence, and knew the facts in the 
case. Yours, for justice, - 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. Extract of a letter from a friend 
in Minneapolis (Minnesota), dated Aug. 20th, 1860: 

“One week ago yesterday, a slave was set free in this 
place. She is still in safe hands, and probably will not be 
retaken without the shedding of blood. The many slave- 
holders, and their base and servile panderers, who are here 
at this time, will, undoubtedly, make an effort to kidnap her, 
if they can learn her whereabouts. There is great excite- 
ment here in regard to the matter, and violence is threatened. 
A forcible but unsuccessful attempt was made to kidnap the 
released slave the night after her freedom was decreed.” — 
Laberator. 


Attempted Kidnapping at Cincinnati, Sept. 1860. A 
mulatto of Cincinnati, named A. W. Thompson, in company 
with James Franklin, a blind white man of Columbia, South 
Carolina, have been arrested at Memphis, Tennessee, for at- 
tempting to sell a free negro into bondage. The Memphis 
Enquirer says : 

“James Franklin is said to be a man of means, living in 
Columbia, 8. C., and a little fast in his expenditures for a 
blind man. It is supposed that the wily Cincinnati free 
negro conceived the idea of selling his dusky-hued brother 
into slavery, and then inveigled Franklin into it. Fortu- 
nately, they are all in jail, and the guilty party will be made 
to suffer the full penalty of the law.” 


Fugitive Slave Remanded — Collision between U. S. Of- 
ficers and the People. Cincinnati, Sept. 23d, 1860. On 
Thursday last, the U.S. Marshal, with two Deputies and eight 
or ten men, went to Iberia, Monroe County, in this State, to 
arrest three slaves, brothers, who ran away from German- 
town, Ky., about four months since. One was captured by 
the Marshal, and after an examination by the Commissioner, 
Newhall, was remanded to the custody of his former master. 
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One of the Deputies, in attempting to capture another ne- 
gro, was set upon by the crowd, who tore off his clothing, 
and took away his warrant and money, and threatened to 
hang or shoot him ; but after cropping his hair, they allowed 
him to depart without the negro. The other Deputy was 
fired upon while attempting to arrest the third negro, and re- 
turning the fire, shot the fingers off the hand of one of the 
rioters, but was obliged to leave without the negro. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Subsequently, the Rev. George Gordon, James Hammond, 
Ashbury Parker, Calvin Rowland, Joseph T. Baldwin, E. D. 
Ashbury, and Jonathan McLarew, were indicted by the 
Grand Jury of the United States Circuit Court of Northern 
Ohio, for obstructing the United States Marshal and his Dep- 
uties, at Iberia, Monroe County, on the 20th of September 
last, in their efforts to secure, by legal process, a fugitive 
slave. The same parties are also indicted for assaulting the 
owners of the negro and their assistants, with a view to pre- 
rent the reclamation of the slave, under the Fugitive Slave 

aw. 

United States Marshal Johnson, assisted by Deputies White 
and Given, spent two days in and about Iberia, in searching 
for persons indicted by the Grand Jury of the United States 
Court, as the rescuers in the above case. They arrested three 
persons, — Archibald Brownlee, Robert McLaren, and Hiram 
Dunn. Rev. George Gordon, who also bad been indicted, 
had been compelled to flee, it was said, toCanada. Messrs. 
Brownlee and McLaren gave bonds, in $2000 each, to ap- 
pear at the March term (1861) of the Court. Mr. Dunn 
was incarcerated in Cleveland jail. The Cleveland National 
Democrat (!) exults in the arrest of these men, as of persons 
who had committed some aggravated wickedness. 


Kidnapping Free Persons in Galena, Illinois. Another 
case of kidnapping has occurred in Illinois. On the 28th 
ultimo, a person representing himself as the agent of parties 
in Canada, went to Galena to hire men and women to work 
on a farm and ina hotel in Southern Iowa, expressing his 
preference for colored persons. He succeeded in engaging 
Johnny Boyd, a free mulatto, his wife, a colored girl four- 
teen years old, and the party took with them a small white 
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child two or three years old. Boyd was subsequently found 
murdered, his body lying by the road-side. ‘The circumstan- 
ces attending his departure from Galena leave no other belief 
than that he was enticed away with the intention of enslav- 
ing him, and that, becoming suspicious of the intentions of 
his employer, he was put to death to make sure of the others 
of the party. The citizens have offered a reward of $500 for 
the apprehension of the kidnapper and murderer. 


A Slave Remanded to his Master. Ex parte application 
of David Gibbs in the matter of a habeas corpus issued to 
try the question of freedom of the boy Henson, about twelve 
years of age, and alleged to be illegally deprived of his lib- 
erty. 

ee Bruce, in answer to the writ, stated that he was the 
owner of the boy, and was taking him from Virginia, his 
former residence, to Missouri; that the boat on which he was 
travelling had stopped at Cincinnati Landing, and tied up to 
the shore against his wishes. 

Jolliffe argued the case for applicant, claiming that the 
boy was found within our jurisdiction, and, as slavery could 
not exist in Ohio under her Constitution and laws, he must 
be declared free. 

Judge Gholson (elected last year by the Republicans) an- 
nounced the decision, (the other members of the Court, Judg- 
es Carter, Mallon and Collins, concurring,) and held that al- 
though the jurisdiction of our Courts extended for many pur- 
poses to boats on the Ohio river, the citizens of Virginia and 
other States bordering on the south had a right to the free 
navigation of the river ; that the stopping of boats and tying 
up atthe Landing was a necessary incident to the right of 
free navigation, and as such rested on a higher basis than the 
mere jurisdiction of the river. 

In the course of the decision, it was remarked that, while 
we should carefully maintain our own rights, yet the Courts 
must also see to it that the rights of our neighbors were not 
infringed. The Sheriff was directed to return the boy to his 
owner on the boat. — Cincinnati Enquirer, October, 1860. 


Siz Negroes Kidnapped near Sandusky. The Sandusky 
(Ohio) Register of the 15th October, 1860, says that on Fri- 
day evening, at about 9 o'clock, two cabins situated on the 
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és Mills lot,” a little south of the Castalia road, about three 
miles from Sandusky, were surprised by a party of some ten 
or fifteen kidnappers, and Mr. Marshall and wife, and Mr. 
Hutchins, wife (a free woman) and two children were taken 
from their homes, dragged to the railroad, and put on board 
the night train for Cinzinnati, which left Sandusky at ten, 
Pp. M. Tae neighbors were aroused ani went to Castalia sta- 
tion to stop the party, but could not find them in the ears. 
After the cars started, it was discovered that a dark car was 
attached, and that the kidnappers and their victims had en- 
tered that car at Venice siding, near where the assault had 
‘been committed. The Register says : — 


“There were found evidences of pretty severe scuffling 
about the cabins. Some report that blood was found, and 
that the course of the party could be traced by blood along 
the way. 

“The children were each about six months old, and were 
born in Ohio. These persons first came here in December 
last, as we are told, and some time during the winter rented 
30 acres of wild land for five years, put up cabins, and moved 
on to it in March last. In the spring, they cleared seven 
acres and put out crops, and the cultivated land is now cov- 
ered with a fine crop of corn, etc., sufficient for their winter’s 
supply.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette says that the seizure was made by 
“Deputy United States Marshal Manson and seven aids,” — 
and that the “four fugitive slaves and two free children were 
all sent, with the help of a U. S. Commissioner, into slavery 
in Mason County, Ky., whence the four adults had escaped.” 


Slave-Hunting in Illinois. In Chicago, the other day, a 
negro woman named Eliza, who had escaped from slavery in 
the Territory of Nebraska a short time before, was arrested 
as a fugitive slave. The United States Marshal, in taking 
the woman to jail, was stopped in the street by an excited 
crowd, and was compelled to give the woman to the city po- 
lice, who lodged her in the Armory for safe keeping. The 
next morning, a Justice issued his warrant against her for a 
breach of the peace, and she was taken out of the Armory 
by the Sheriff of the County, and while he was on the way 
with her to the office of the magistrate, she was rescued by a 
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company of people of her own color and carried off — the 

wise ones only know whither. The Justice who issued the 

warrant, the Sheriff who executed it, and seven other per- 

sons, have been indicted in the United States District Court 

for violating the accursed Fugitive Slave Law. Thus is the 

“ irrepressible conflict ” kept up !— Standard, November 24, 
860. 


The Chicago Tribune thus speaks of this case : — 


“ The Great Case. The arrest of nine of the alleged res- 
cuers of the negro woman Eliza, who is claimed under the 
Dred Scot decision as a slave by a citizen of Nebraska, 
whence she escaped, already excites much interest among the 
members of the bar in this city. The Times and Herald, 
with indecent haste and upon its own motion, has already 
tried the case, given the opinion of the Judge, sentenced the 
prisoners, and restored the serenity of the public mind. We 
beg our sapient contemporary to observe that its eagerness to 
impose fines, visit with imprisonment, and settle grave ques- 
tions of law, is not likely to be gratified. The men under in- 
dictment will make a struggle in the Courts, and long before 
their trials are concluded, the attention of the nation will be 
devoted to them. That journal will find that the guarantees 
of freedom in the Territories will not be readily given up. 


Gross Act of Kidnapping a Free Man. While the South 
is clamoring for the repeal of Northern Persona] Liberty 
Laws, the North is constantly reminded, by outrages commit- 
ted upon unoffending persons within her borders, that the 
freedom of the citizen cannot be too carefully guarded. A 
notable case in point is that of the colored man, John Thomas, 
kidnapped the other day in this city, confined in the Uni- 
ted States Grand Jury room, and conveyed to Virginia with- 
out any warrant or process whatever! This man, who, by 
the act of his master in sending him into a free State, is no 
longer a slave, but a free man, is boldly seized and borne off 
to slavery. At the last advices, the man was in custody, at 
Richmond, awaiting the arrival of his late master from Ken- 
tucky. This is a case of which Marshal Rynders, District 
Attorney Roosevelt, and all the United States Commigsion- 
ers, deny all knowledge. And yet the man was kept a pris- 
oner, without a warrant, in the Grand Jury room of the 
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building which they occupy, and, as we learn, when the habeas 
corpus was applied for in his behalf, was hurried out of the 
State by one of the Assistant United States Marshals. This 
act is in flagrant violation of the law of this State. Whether 
the kidnapped man be free or slave, his abductor has commit- 
ted a crime punishable by imprisonment in Sing Sing. — New 
York Tribune. 

The following is the report of the proceedings on the ha- 
beas corpus before Judge Mullin :— 

“Mr. Vail went to the place designated by John Thomas 
(the United States Grand Jury room in Chambers street.) 
It appears that John had contrived to notify Mr. Vail by 
dropping a note from the window on Reade street, telling a 
boy where to take it. 

‘‘Upon Mr. Vail’s arrival, he found John in charge of a 
person, but whether he was a Marshal’s assistant or not is 
not known. Another person was in the room, and he showed 
Mr. Vail a power of attorney duly executed in Louisville, 
and authorizing him to act in behalf of Mr. Winter, the 
master. John begged his employer to endeavor to purchase 
him, and, with the hope of gaining time, Mr. Vail consented. 
A writ of habeas corpus was obtained from Judge Ingraham, 
sitting at the Supreme Court Chambers, and it was served 
upon Marshal Rynders. 

This morning, Nov. 21st, that officer appeared before Judge 
Mullin, and said that he was ready to make a return toa writ 
of habeas corpus issued to him, and in accordance with its 
directions, he had brought with him the person named in the 
writ (pointing to a colored man in the rear of the court- 
room.) 

A young gentleman from Capron & Lake’s office appeared 
as representing the interest of John Thomas. He stated that 
the return was unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the person pro- 
duced here was not the one mentioned in the petition — it 
was a different person altogether. 

Marshal Rynders— His name is John Thomas, and he is 
in my custody. 

The counsel replied that the coincidence was extraordinary 
as well as convenient, but the person sought had not been pro- 
duced. 

Marshal Rynders — I have no other man by that name in 


my custody. 
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Judge Mullin — Then, sir, you will have to make a return 
to that effect. 

Marshal Rynders — I have so stated. 

Judge Mullin—It is right that the return should be 
made in writing. : , 

Deputy Marshal Thompson then made the required addi- 
tion to the return. 

The return being satisfactory, the counsel could not press 
the matter further, and the parties left the court-room. 


The day following these proceedings, a despatch from 
Richmond announced the arrival in that city of the fugitive 
John Thomas, in the custody of two of Marshal Rynders’s 
deputies. He was put in prison to await the orders of his 
master at St. Louis. It is said, we presume with truth, that 
he was carried off without any legal process whatever. Hav- 
ing been sent to a free State by his master, he was not a fu- 
gitive from service, according to the provision of the United 
States Constitution ; and if his case had been brought before 
a Commissioner, and prop2rly argued, he must have been dis- 
charged as a free man. It is a clear case of kidnapping, but 
we doubt very much whether the kidnappers will ever be 
brought to justice. — Standard, Dec. 1, 1860. 


Another Kidnapping Attempt in New York. A colored 
boy named William Percival, 14 years old, recently arrived 
here in the schooner Napoleon from Trinidad. He says that 
the captain of the schooner, D. D. Sirmond, (a native of 
Charleston,) induced him to leave his parents and ship as cabin 
boy. Learning that the schooner was bound for Charleston, 
he was afraid of being sold as a slave, and therefore ran away 
from the boarding-house where the captain had placed him. 
The captain employed a police officer to hunt him up, but 
when, after arresting him, the officer heard his story, he called 
the attention of the Superintendent to the matter, and the boy 
was finally placed under the care of the British Consul, to 
be sent to his parents in Trinidad. There is too much reason 
to believe that Capt. Sirmond meant to consign the boy to a 
life of slavery. The mate of the schooner told the police of- 
ficer that William had been indentured to the captain, who 
had bound himself in $500 to return him; but the captain 
did not present the indenture, ashe would probably have 
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done if he had possessed such a paper. The boy’s story is 
doubtless true, and if so, he has had a narrow escape from a 


doom worse than death. — Standard, Dec. 15, 1860. 


Another Fugitive Slave Surrendered. A negro man who 
had run away from a plantation near Louisville, Tenn., eight 
months ago, was taken into custody at Cincinnati, a few days 
since, and delivered to the claimant on showing proof that he 
was aslave. The Gazette of that city remarks: — 


‘In this case, the anxious politicians of the country may 
see with what alacrity the Fugitive Slave Law is executed by 
the citizens of Ohio. This case is a fair illustration of the 
majority that have occurred during the past three years, as, 
during this time, not a colored person arrested on a warrant of 
a United States Commissioner has been set free again or res- 
cued.” — Boston Traveller, Dec. 29, 1860. 


fG- This statement of the Cincinnati Gazette might be 
made, with truth, vastly stronger. In the whole period of 
ten years since the Fugitive Slave Law was enacted, the num- 
ber of persons arrested as fugitives, and set free, or rescued, 
is so insignificant as barely to form a feature in the case ; 
while the number of ACTUALLY FREE persons, STOLEN, KID- 
NAPPED from the Northern States, and, in utter defiance of 
law and justice alike, HURRIED INTO SLAVERY, is to be reckon- 
ed by hundreds. The slaveholders have ever been the ag- 
gressors, the usurpers, the bold and reckless violators of com- 
pacts; and have ever practised the policy of calling attention 
away from past outrage, by inaugurating some new one to 
throw the former intoshadow. The North hasbeen disgrace- 
fully, servilely, basely compliant to the Fugitive Slave Law 
and its iniquitous provisions, and is utterly without excuse 
for her shame. 


Here we close, for the present, the record of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, as its history has been daily writing itself in our 
country’s annals. Knactment of hell! which has marked 
every step of its progress over the land by suffering and by 
crimes, — crimes of the bloodiest dye, sufferings which can 
never fully be told; which is tracked by the dripping blood 
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of its victims, by their terrors and by their despair; against 
which, and against that Wicked Nation which enazted it, and 
which suffers it still to stand as their LAW, the cries of the 
poor go up continually into the ears of God, — cries of bit- 
terest anguish, mingled with fiercest execrations — thousands 
of Rachels weeping for their children, and will not be com- 
forted, because they are not. 

No one can fail to observe how numerous the cases of K1p- 
NAPPING Free Persons become in the latter half of this tract. 
The number of persons thus seized and carried into slavery, 
and the brutality and murderous spirit of those engaged in 
the work, are startling and fearful. The Fugitive Slave Law 
has built up a regular NortHerRn Suave Trape; and it threat- 
ens to victimize every person in whom a suspicion of African 
blood exists; and it assuredly will not stop with them, as 
many well authenticated cases already prove. 

Judge Leavirt, of Cincinnati, in his charge to the jury, in 
the case of Wm. M. Connelly, (May, 1858,) said that “ Chris- 
tian charity was not within the meaning or intent of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law, and it would not, therefore, answer as a de- 
fence for violating the law.” ‘This is an admission,” says 
the New York Independent, ‘‘ which shows the infamous na- 
ture of that law in a clearer light than any of its enemies 
have ever depicted it.” Does it not also show the counterfeit 
character of that which extensively passes for piety and 
Christianity in this country? Judge Leavitt is a member, in 
good standing, of the Presbyterian Church, and is reputed a 
very pious man; yet is constantly engaged in enforcing the 
Fugitive Law, whose character and intent he describes as 
above. 

Reader, is your patriotism of the kind which believes, with 
the supporters of old despotisms, that the Sovereign Power 
can do no wrong? Consider the long record which has been 
laid before you, and say if your country has not enacted a 
most wicked, cruel and shameful law, which merits only the 
condemnation and abhorrence of every heart. Consider that 
this law was aimed at the life, liberty and happiness of the 
poorest and least-privileged portion of our people —a class 
whom the laws should befriend, protect, and raise up. What 
is the true character of a law, whose working, whose fruits 
are such as this mere outline of its history shows? Is it fit 
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that such deeds and such a law should have your sanction and 
support? Will you remain in a moment’s doubt whether to 
be a friend or a foe to such a law? Will you countenance or 
support the man, in the Church or in the State, who is not its 
open and out-spoken opponent? Will you not, rather, your- 
self trample it under foot, as alike the aisgrace of your coun- 
try, the foe of humanity, and the foe of God, and nobly 
join, with heart and hand, every honest man who seeks to 
load with the opprobrium they deserve, the law itself, and every 
one that justifies and upholds it? 

For, interpret the Constitution as we may, delude ourselves 
as we please with the idea that because a law is such, it is 
therefore right and binding on us, we cannot, in conscience or 
in common sense, escape from the conclusion that the Fuar- 
TIVE SLAVE Law is a most wicked law, a crying shame to our 
land, a monstrous deformity in our social system, which must 
surely draw down upon us, as a people, the heaviest retribu- 
tions of a righteous, a justly-offended, a long-suffering God. 
The proofs lie before us in this tract, with overwhelming force 
of demonstration, that this Law corrupts the fountains of in- 
dividual character, and poisons the stream of our national 
life; that it demoralizes our public men and sears the con- 
science of all concerned in administering it, hardening the 
heart of the educated judge, and rendering more brutal the 
lowest tipstaff on whom it devolves to enforce it; that it of- 
fers a bounty upon every act of inhuman daring, and drives 
the better-disposed to prevarication and stratagem to evade 
its cruel demands; altogether a curse and a disgrace to us as 
a nation, and deserving not to live another hour. Let every 
honest heart freely execrate it, and let it be consigned speed- 
ily to an infamous and eternal grave! In the words of Dan- 
1eEL WesstEr, uttered in his better days, concerning the Slave 
Trade, “It is not fit that the land should bear the shame 
longer.” Let us at once and for ever disown it, as no law to 
us, and wash our hands of all complicity in this blasphemous 
defiance of Heaven, this heartless insult to whatever is hon- 
orable and good in man ! 

In this tract, no mention is made of that great company of 
slaves who, flying from their intolerable wrongs and burdens, 
are overtaken before reaching the Free States — (alas, that 
we should mock ourselves with this empty name of free!) — 
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and carried back into a more remote and hopeless slavery ; 
nor of the thousands who, having fled in former years, and 
established themselves in industry and comfort in the North- 
ern States, are compelled again to become fugitives, leaving 
their homes behind them, into a still more Northern Jand, 
where, under British law, they find at last a resting-place and 
protection; nor to any great extent of the numerous cases of 
white citizens, prosecuted, fined, harassed in every way, for 
the crime of giving shelter and succor to the hunted wander- 
ers. ‘To have included these — all emphatically victims of the 
Fugitive Slave Law — would swell our tract into a large vol- 
ume. What a testimony against our land and our people is 
given by their accumulated weight! HyERy LIVING MAN AND 
WOMAN IS GUILTY OF THIS GREAT SIN, WHO EITHER BY APOLOGY 
OR BY SILENCE LENDS IT THE LEAST SUPPORT. 
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In a speech delivered in Niblo’s Garden, New York, in 1837, DaniEL 
WessTeER said, with an emphasis which elicited from the vast assembly 
almost deafening cheers—‘‘On the general question of Slavery, a great 
portion of the community is already strongly excited. The question has 
not only attracted attention as a question of politics, but it has struck a far 
deeper chord. Ir HAS ARRESTED THE RELIGIOUS FEELING OF THE COUN- 
TRY ; IT HAS TAKEN STRONG HOLD OF THE CONSCIENCES OF MEN. He is 
a rash man indeed, little conversant with human nature, and especially has he 
a very erroneous estimate of the character of the people of this country, who sup- 
poses that a feeling of this kind is to be trifled with or despised. IT WILL 
ASSUREDLY CAUSE ITSELF TO BE RESPECTED. It may be rea- 
soned with; . . . but, to coerce it into silence — to endeavor to restrain its free 
expression —to seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is, and more heated 
as such endeavors would inevitably render it —should all this he attempted, I 
KNOW NOTHING IN THE ConstiTuTION, OR IN THE UNION ITSELF, 
WHICH WOULD NOT:BE ENDANGERED BY THE EXPLOSION WHICH MIGHT 
FOLLOW.” 

This estimate of the spirit which animates and controls the Anti-Slavery 
movement is justified by all the facts connected with the rise and progress 
of that movement. 


CHANNING’S TRIBUTE TO THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Ir is not my purpose to speak of the Abolitionists as Abo- 
litionists. They now stand before the world in another char- 
acter, and to this I shall give my present attention. Of their 
merits and demerits as Abolitionists, I have formerly spoken. 
In my short work on Slavery, I have expressed my fervent 
attachment to the great end to which they are pledged, and 
at the same time my disapprobation, to a certain extent, of 
their spirit and measures. I have no disposition to travel 
over this ground again. Had the Abolitionists been left to 
pursue their object with the freedom which is guaranteed to 
them by our civil institutions; had they been resisted only by 
those weapons of reason, rebuke, reprobation, which the laws 
allow, I should have no inducement to speak of them again, 
either in praise or censure. But the violence of their adver- 
saries has driven them to a new position. Abolitionism forms 
an era in our history, if we consider the means by which it 
has been opposed. Deliberate, systematic efforts have been 
made, not here or there, but far and wide, to wrest from its 
adherents that liberty of speech and the press, which our 
fathers asserted unto blood, and which our National and 
State Governments are pledged to protect as our most sacred 
right. Its most conspicuous advocates have been hunted and 
stoned, its meetings scattered, its presses broken up, and 
nothing but the patience, constancy and intrepidity of its 
members has saved it from extinction. The Abolitionists, 
then, not only appear in the character of the champions of the 
colored race. In their persons, the most sacred rights of the 
white man and the free man have been assailed. They are 
sufferers for the liberty of thought, speech, and the press ; 
and, in maintaining this liberty amid insult and violence, 
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they deserve a place among its most honorable defenders. In 
this character I shall now speak of them. 

In regard to the methods adopted by the Abolitionists of 
promoting emancipation, I might find much to censure ; but 
when I regard their firm, fearless assertion of the rights of 
free discussion, of speech and the press, I look on them with 
unmixed respect. I see nothing to blame, and much to ad- 
mire. To them has been committed the most important bul- 
wark of liberty, and they have acquitted themselves of the 
trust like men and Christians. No violence has driven them 
from their post. Whilst, in obedience to conscience, they 
have refrained from opposing force to force, they have still 
persevered amidst menace and insult, in bearing their testi- 
mony against wrong, in giving utterance to their deep con- 
victions. Of such men, I do not hesitate to say, that they 
have rendered to freedom a more essential service than any 
body of men among us. The defenders of freedom are not 
those who claim and exercise rights which no one assails, or 
who win shouts of applause by well-turned compliments to 
liberty in the days of her triumph. They are those who 
stand up for rights which mobs, conspiracies, or single tyrants 
put in jeopardy ; who contend for liberty in that particular 
form which is threatened at the moment by the many or the 
few. T'o the Abolitionists this honor belongs. The first sys- 
tematic effort to strip the citizen of freedom of speech, they 
have met with invincible resolution. From my heart I thank 
them. I am myself their debtor. I am not sure that I 
should this moment write in safety, had they shrunk from the 
conflict, had they shut their lips, imposed silence on their 
presses, and hid themselves before their ferocious assailants. 
I know not where these outrages would have stopped, had 
they not met resistance from their first destined victims. 
The newspaper press, with a few exceptions, uttered no gen- 
uine indignant rebuke of the wrong-doers, but rather counte- 
nanced, by its gentle censures, the reign of Force. The mass 
of the people looked supinely on this new tyranny,. under 
which a portion of their fellow-citizens seemed to be sinking. 
A tone of denunciation was beginning to proscribe all dis- 
cussion of slavery; and had the spirit of violence, which se- 
lected associations as its first object, succeeded in this prepar- 
atory enterprise, it might have been easily turned against any 
and every individual who might presume to agitate the un- 
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welcome subject. It is hard to say to what outrage the fet- 
tered press of the country might not have been reconciled. 
I thank the Abolitionists that, in this evil day, they were true 
to the rights which the multitude were ready to betray. 
Their purpose to suffer, to die, rather than surrender their 
dearest liberties, taught the lawless that they had a foe to 
contend with, whom it was not safe to press, whilst, like all 
manly appeals, it called forth reflection and sympathy in the 
better portion of the community. In the name of freedom 
and humanity, I thank them. Through their courage, the 
violence, which might have furnished a precedent fatal to 
freedom, is to become, I trust, a warning to the lawless of 
oe folly as well as crime of attempting to crush opinion by 
orce. 

Of all powers, the last to be intrusted to the multitude of 
men is that of determining what questions shall be discussed. 
The greatest truths are often the most unpopular and exaspe- 
rating ; and were they to be denied discussion, till the many 
should be ready to accept them, they would never establish 
themselves in the general mind. The progress of society de- 
pends on nothing more than on the exposure of time-sanctioned 
abuses, which cannot be touched without offending multitudes, 
than on the promulgation of principles, which are in advance 
of public sentiment and practice, and which are consequently 
at war with the habits, prejudices, and immediate interests of 
large classes of the community. Of consequence, the mul- 
titude, if once allowed to dictate or proscribe subjects of 
discussion, would strike society with spiritual blindness and 
death. The world is to be carried forward by truth, which 
at first offends, which wins its way by degrees, which the 
many hate, and would rejoice to crush. The right of free 
discussion is, therefore, to be guarded by the friends of man- 
kind with peculiar jealousy. It is at once the most sacred 
and most endangered of all our rights. He who would rob 
his neighbor of it should have a mark set on him as the worst 
enemy of freedom. 

I do not know that our history contains a page more dis- 
graceful to us as freemen, than that which records the vio- 
lences against the Abolitionists. As a people, we are charge- 
able with other and worse misdeeds, but none so flagrantly 
opposed to the spirit of liberty, the very spirit of our institu- 
tions, and of which we make our chief boast. Who, let me 
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ask, are the men whose offences are so aggravated, that they 
must be denied the protection of the laws, and be given up 
to the worst passions of the multitude? Are they profligate 
in principle and life, teachers of impious or servile doc- 
trines, the enemies of God and their race? I speak not from 
vague rumor, but from better means of knowledge, when I 
say, that a body of men and women, more blameless than the 
Abolitionists in their various relations, or more disposed to 
adopt a rigid construction of the Christian precepts, cannot be 
found among us. Of their judiciousness and wisdom, I do 
not speak ; but I believe they yield to no party in moral worth. 
Their great crime, and one which, in this land of liberty, is 
to be punished above all crimes, is this, that they carry the 
doctrine of human equality to its full extent, that they plead 
vehemently for the oppressed, that they assail wrong-doing, 
however sanctioned by opinion or intrenched behind wealth 
and power, that their zeal for human rights is without meas- 
ure, that they associate themselves fervently with the Chris- 
tians and philanthropists of other countries against the worst 
relic of barbarous times. Such is the offence against which 
mobs are arrayed, and which is counted so flagrant, that a 
summary justice, too indignant to wait for the tardy process 
of tribunals, must take the punishment into its own hands. 

How strange, in a free country, that the men from whom 
the liberty of speech is to be torn, are those who use it in 
pleading for freedom, who devote themselves to the vindica- 
tion of human rights! Whata spectacle is presented to the 
world by a republic, in which sentence of proscription is 
passed on citizens who labor, by addressing men’s consciences, 
to enforce the truth, that slavery is the greatest of wrongs! 
Through the civilized world, the best and greatest men are 
bearing joint witness against slavery. Christians of all de- 
nominations and conditions, rich and poor, learned and igno- 
rant, are bound in a holy league against this most degrading 
form of oppression. But in free America, the language 
which despots tolerate must not be heard. One would think 
that freemen might be pardoned, if the view of fellow-crea- 
tures stripped of all human rights should move them to vehe- 
mence of speech. But whilst, on all other subjects, the 
deeply-stirred feelings may overflow in earnest remonstrance, 
on slavery, the freeman must speak in whispers, or pay the 
penalty of persecution for the natural utterance of strong 
emotion. 
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I am aware that the outrages on the Abolitionists are jus- 
tified or palliated by various considerations; nor is this sur- 
prising; for when did violence ever want excuse? It is 
said that Abolitionism tends to stir up insurrection at the 
South, and to dissolve the Union. Of all pretences for re- 
sorting to lawless force, the most'dangerous is the tendency of 
measures or opinions. Almost all men see ruinous tendencies 
in whatever opposes their particular interests or views. All 
the political parties which have convulsed our country have 
seen tendencies to national destruction in the principles of 
their opponents. So infinite are the connections and conse- 
quences of human affairs, that nothing can be done in which 
some dangerous tendency may not be detected.- There is a 
tendency in arguments against any old establishment to un- 
settle all institutions, because all hang together. There is a 
tendency in the laying bare of deep-rooted abuses to throw a 
community into a storm. Liberty tends to licentiousness, 
government to despotism. Exclude all enterprises which 
may have evil results, and human life will stagnate. Wise 
men are not easily deterred by difficulties and perils from a 
course of action which promises great good. specially 
when justice and humanity cry aloud for the removal of an 
enormous social evil, it is unworthy of men and Christians to 
let the imagination run riot among possible dangers, instead 
of rousing every energy of mind to study how the evil may 
be taken away, and the perils which accompany beneficial 
changes may be escaped. 

As to the charge brought against the Abolitionists, of stir- 
ring up insurrection at the South, I have never met the 
shadow of a proof that this nefarious project was meditated 
by a single member of their body. The accusation is re- 
pelled by their characters and principles, as well as by facts ; 
nor can I easily,conceive of a sane man giving it belief. As 
to the “tendency ” of their measures to this result, it is such 
only as we have seen to belong to all human affairs, and such 
as may easily be guarded against. The truth is, that any ex- 
position of slavery, no matter from whom it may come, may 
chance to favor revolt. It may chance to fall into the hands 
of a fanatic, who may think himself summoned by Heaven 
to remove violently this great wrong; or it may happen to 
reach the hut of some intelligent, daring slave, who may 
think himself called to be the avenger of his race. All 
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things are possible. A casual, innocent remark in conversa- 
tion may put wild projects into the unbalanced or disordered 
mind of some hearer. Must we then live in perpetual s?- 
lence? Do such chances make it our duty to shut our lips 
on the subject of an enormous wrong, and never to send from 
the press a reprobation of the evil? The truth is, that the 
great danger to the slaveholder comes from slavery itself, 
from the silent innovations of time, from political conflicts 
and convulsions, and not from the writings of strangers. I 
readily grant that the Abolitionists, in consequence of their 
number and their systematic and public efforts, are more 
likely to be heard of by the slave, than a solitary individual 
who espouses his cause. But when I consider how steadily 
they have condemned the resort to force on the part of the 
oppressed ; when I consider what power the master possesses 
_ of excluding incendiary influences, if such are threatened 
from abroad; when 1 remember that, during the late unpar- 
alleled excitement at the South, not a symptom of revolt ap- 
peared; and when to all this I add the strongly manifested 
purpose of the Free States to put forth their power, if re- 
quired, for the suppression of insurrection, it seems to me 
that none but the most delicate nerves can be disturbed by 
the movements of the Abolitionists. Can any man, who has 
a sense of character, affect to believe that the tendency of 
Abolitionism to stir up a servile war is so palpable and re- 
sistless as to require the immediate application of force for its 
suppression, as to demand the substitution of mobs for the 
action of law, as to justify the violation of the most sacred 
right of the citizen ? 

As to the other charge, that the measures of the Abolition- 
ists endanger our National Union, and must therefore be put 
down by any and every means, it is weaker than the former. 
Against whom has not this charge been hurled? What party 
among us has not been loaded with this reproach? Do not we 
at the North almost unanimously believe that the spirit and 
measures of nullification havea direct and immediate tendency 
to dissolve the Union? But are we therefore authorized to 
silence the nullifier by violence? Should a leader of that 
party travel among us, is he to be mobbed? Let me further 
ask, how is it that the Abolitionists endanger the Union ? 
The only reply which I have heard is, that they exasperate 
the South. And 7s it @ crime to exasperate men? Who, 
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then, so criminal as the Founder and primitive teachers of 
our faith? Have we yet to learn that, in cases of exaspera- 
tion, the blame is as apt to lie with those who take, as with 
those who occasion, offence? How strange the doctrine, that 
men are to be proscribed for uttering language which gives 
offence, are to be outlawed for putting their neighbors into a 
passion! Let it also be considered that the Abolitionists are 
not the only people who exasperate the South. Can the 
calmest book be written on slavery, without producing the 
same effect? Can the Chief Justice of Massachusetts expound 
the Constitution and laws of that Commonwealth according to 
their free spirit, and of course in opposition to slavery, without 
awakening indignation? Is not the doctrine, that Congress 
has the right of putting an end to slavery in the District of 
Columbia denounced as fiercely as the writings and harangues 
of Abolitionists? Where, then, shall mobs stop, if the crime 
of exasperating the South is so heinous as to deserve their 
vengeance? If the philanthropist and Christian must be 
silenced on the subject of slavery, lest they wound the sensi- 
tive ears of the South, ought the judge and legislator to be 
spared? Who does not see that these apologies for lawless 
force, if they have any validity, will bring every good man 
under its iron sway ? 

In these remarks, you learn my abhorrence of the violence 
offered to the Abolitionists, and my admiration of the spirit 
they have opposed to it. May they vindicate to the end, the 
rights which in their persons have been outraged ! 

* * * * * 

We have those whose opposition to Abolitionism has been 
wicked, and merits reprobation. Such are to be found in all 
classes, forming indeed a minority in each, yet numerous 
enough to deserve attention, and todo much harm. Such are 
to be found in what is called the highest class of society, that 
is, among the rich and fashionable ; and the cause is obvious. 
The rich and fashionable belong to the same caste with the 
slaveholder ; and men are apt to sympathize with their own 
caste more readily than with those beneath them. The slave 
is too low, too vulgar, to awaken interest in those who abhor 
vulgarity more than oppression or crime, and who found all 
their self-admiration on the rank they occupy in the social 
scale. Far be it from me to charge on the rich and fashion- 
able, as a class, this moral degradation ; but among them are 
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the worshippers of high degree, who would think their dignity 
soiled by touching the cause of a menial, degraded race, and 
who load its advocates with ridicule and scorn. 

Then, in the commercial class, there are unworthy opposers 
of Abolitionism. There are those whose interests rouse them 
to withstand every movement which may offend the South. 
They have profitable connections with the slaveholder, which 
must not be endangered by expressions of sympathy with the 
slave. Gain is their god, and they sacrifice on this altar, 
without compunction, the rights and happiness of their fellow- 
creatures. To such, the philanthropy which would break 
every chain is fanaticism, or a pretence. Nothing in their 
own souls helps them to comprehend the fervor of men who 
feel for the wronged, and who hazard property and life in ex- 
posing the wrong. This, however, cannot surprise us. Our 
present civilization is characterized and tainted by a devour- 
ing greediness of wealth; and a cause which asserts right 
against wealth must stir up bitter opposition, especially in 
cities where this divinity is most adored. Every large city 
will furnish those who would sooner rivet the chain on the 
slave than lose a commission, or retrench an expenditure. I 
would on no account intimate that such men constitute the 
majority of the commercial class. I rejoice to know that a 
more honorable spirit prevails in the community which falls 
more immediately under my notice. Still, the passion for 
gain is everywhere sapping pure and generous feeling, and 
everywhere raises up bitter foes against any reform which may 
threaten to turn aside a stream of wealth. I sometimes feel 
as if a great social revolution were necessary to break up our 
present mercenary civilization, in order that Christianity, 
now repelled by the almost universal worldliness, may come 
into new contact with the soul, and may reconstruct society, 
after its own pure and disinterested principles. 

In another class, which contains many excellent people, 
may also be found unworthy opposers of all anti-slavery 
movements. I refer to the conservative class, to those who 
are tremblingly alive to the spirit of innovation now abroad 
in the world, who have little or no faith in human progress, 
who are anxious to secure what is now gained rather than to 
gain more, to whom that watchword of the times, Reform, 
sounds like a knell. Among these are to be found individu- 
als, who, from no benevolent interest in society, but simply 
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because they have drawn high prizes in the lottery of life, are 
unwilling that the most enormous abuses should -be touched, 
lest the established order of things, so propitious to them- 
selves, should be disturbed. A palsying, petrifying order, 
keeping things as they are, seems to them the ideal of a perfect 
community, and they have no patience with the rude ery of 
reformers for the restoration of human beings to their long- 
lost rights. 

I will only add the politicians, as another class which has 
furnished selfish assailants of Abolitionism. Among our pol- 
iticians are men, who regard public life as a charmed circle, 
into which moral principle must pot enter, who know no law 
but expediency, who are prepared to kiss the feet of the South 
for Southern votes, and who stand ready to echo all the vitu- 
perations of the slaveholder against the active enemies of sla- 
very in the Free States. 

For these various descriptions of selfish opponents of Abo- 
litionism, I make no apology. - Let them be visited with just 
rebuke. # * # 

I lay down no rule for others, which I do not feel to be 
binding on myself. What I should do in the hour of peril 
may be uncertain; but what I ought to dois plain. What 
I desire to do is known to the Searcher of all hearts. It is 
my earnest desire that prosperity may not unnerve me, that 
no suffering may shake my constancy in a cause which my 
heart approves. I sometimes indeed fear for myself when I 
think of untried persecutions. I know not what weaknesses 
the presence of great danger may call forth. But in my most 
deliberate moments, I see nothing worth living for but the 
divine virtue which endures and surrenders all things for 
truth, duty, and mankind. I look on reproach, poverty, per- 
secution, and death, as light evils compared with unfaithfulness 
to pure and generous principles, to the spirit of Christ, and to 
the will of God. With these impressions, I ought not to be 
deterred by self-distrust, or by my distance from danger, from 
summoning and cheering others to conflict with evil. - Chris- 
tianity, as I regard it, is designed throughout to fortify us for 
this warfare. Its great lesson is self-sacrifice. Its distin- 
guishing spirit is Divine Philanthropy suffering on the cross. 
The Cross, the Cross, this is the badge and standard of our 
religion. honor all who bear it. I look with scorn on the 
welfish greatness of this world, and with pity on the most 
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gifted and prosperous in the struggle for office and power ; 
but I look with reverence on the obscurest man who suffers 
for the right, who is true to a good but persecuted cause. 

* * * * * 

In another view, the North sustains relation to- slavery. 
Slavery is our near neighbor; and not a few among us grow 
hardened to it by familiarity. It perverts our moral sense. 
We cannot hold intimate connection, national union, with a 
region where so great an abuse is legalized, and yet escape 
contamination. ‘To say nothing of friendly, domestic inter- 
course, our commercial relations with the Slave States give 
to not a few a pecuniary interest in the institution. THE 
SLAVE IS MORTGAGED To THE NORTHERN MERCHANT. ‘The 
slaves’ toil is the Northern merchant’s wealth, for it pro- 
duces the great staple on which all the commercial dealings 
of the country turn. As our merchants and manufacturers 
cast their eyes southward, what do they see? Cotton, Cotton, 
nothing but Cotton. This fills the whole horizon of the 
South. What care they for the poor human tools by whom 
it is reared? Their sympathies are with the man with whom 
they deal, who trusts them and is trusted by them, and not 
with the bondmen, by whose sweat they thrive. What 
change do they desire in a system so gainful? Under these 
various influences, the moral feeling of the North in regard 
to slavery is more or less palsied. Men call it in vague lan- 
guage an evil, just as they call religion a good; in both cases 
giving assent to a lifeless form of words, which they forget 
whilst they utter them, and which have no power over their 
lives. * * * * 

But, it is said, the South is passionate, and threatens to 
secede, 2f we agitate this subject of slavery. Is this no cause 
of alarm? To this argument, I would offer two answers. 
First, the South, passionate as it may be, is not insane. Does 
not the South know, that, in abandoning us on the ground of 
slavery, it would take the surest step towards converting 
the Free States to intense and overwhelming abolitionism ? 
Would not slavery become from that moment the grand dis- 
tinctive idea of the Southern Republic? And would not its 
Northern riva!, by instinct and necessity, found itself on the 
antagonist principle? In such an event, there would be no 
need of anti-slavery sosieties, of abolition agitations, to con- 
vert the North. The blow that would sever the Union for 
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this cause, would produce an inttantaneous explosion to shake 
the whole land. The moral sentiment against slavery, now 
kept down by the interests and duties which grow out of 
union, would burst its fetters, and be reinforced by the 
whole strength of the patriotic principle, as well as by all 
the prejudices and local passions which would follow disunion. 
Does not the South see that our exemption from the taint of 
slavery would, in this case, become our main boast? that we 
should cast the reproach of this institution into her teeth, in 
very different language from what is now used? that what 
is now tolerated in sister States, would be intensely hated in 
separate, rival communities? Let disunion on this ground 
take place, and then the North may become truly dangerous 
to the South. ae * * * 

I have now considered the objections to the free discussion 
of slavery at the North. This discussion is safe; still more, 
wt 7s a duty, and must go on; and, under this and other in- 
fluences, the anti-slavery spirit must spread, and must pre- 
vail. Mr. Clay’s speech will but aid the movement. The 
anti-slavery spirit may triumph slowly, but triumph it must 
and will. It may be thought, that, from my own showing, 
the success of this cause is not so sure as its friends are 
accustomed to boast. But, notwithstanding all the obstacles 
which I have frankly stated, anti-slavery principles have 
made great progress, have become deep convictions in many 
souls, within a few years; and the impulse, far from being 
spent, continually gains strength. There are those who hope 
that the present movement is a temporary fanaticism. We 
are even told, that a distinguished Senator from the South, on 
the close of Mr. Clay’s speech, repaid this effort for slavery 
with unbounded applause, and declared that ‘“ Abolitionism 
was now down.” But such men have not studied our times. 
Strange, that in an age when great principles are stirring 
the human soul, and when the mass of men, who have hitherto 
slept, are waking up to thought, it should be imagined that 
an individual, a name, a breath, can arrest the grand forward 
movements of society. When will statesmen learn, that there 
are higher powers than political motives, interests and in- 
trigues? When will they learn the might which dwells in 
truth? When will they learn, that the great moral and 
religious Ideas, which have now seized on and are working 
in men’s souls, are the most efficient, durable forces, which 
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are acting in the world? When will they learn, that the 
past and present are not the future, but that the changes 
already wrought in society are only forerunners, signs, and 
springs of mightier revolutions ? * * * 

In the great conflict between the Oriental and the Western 
World, which was decided at Thermopyle and Marathon ; 
in the last great conflict between Polytheism and Theism, 
begun by Jesus Christ, and carried on by his followers; in 
the Reformation of Luthed; in the American Revolution ; 
in these grandest epochs of history, what was it which won 
the victory? What were the mighty, all-prevailing powers? 
Not political management, not self-interest, not the lower 
principles of human nature; but the principles of freedom 
and religion, moral power, moral enthusiasm, the divine aspi- 
rations of the human soul. Great thoughts and great emo- 
tions have a place in human history, which no historian has 
hitherto given them, and the future is to be more determined 
by these than the past. The anti-slavery spirit is not, then, 
to die under the breath of an orator. As easily might that 
breath blow out the sun. * * * * 

Allow me to say a few words on a topic which has 
given me many painful thoughts, the more painful, because 
so few have seemed to share my feelings. I refer to that 
gross outrage on rights and liberty, the burning of the Hall 
of Freedom in Philadelphia. I have felt this the more, 
because this Hall was erected for free discussion, was dedi, 
cated to Liberty of Speech. Undoubtedly, it was especially 
designed to give the Abolitionists a chance of being heard ; 
but it was also intended to give the same privilege to others, 
who, in consequence of having adopted unpopular opinions, 
might be excluded from the places commonly devoted to 
public meetings. This building was associated with the 
dearest right of an intelligent, spiritual being, that of com- 
municating thought, and receiving such communication in 
return,— more intimately associated with it than any other 
edifice in the country. And this was stormed by a mob; a 
peaceful assemblage was driven from its walls; and after- 
wards it was levelled to the earth by fire. 

Various circumstances conspired to take this out of the 
class of common crimes. It was not the act of the coarse, 
passionate multitude. It was not done in a transport of fury. 
The incendiaries proceeded leisurely in their work, and dig- 
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tinctly understood that they were executing the wish and 
purpose of a great majority of the people. Passionate out- 
breaks may be forgiven. An act performed by the reckless 
few does not alarm us, because we know that a moral force 
subsists in the community to counteract it. But when indi- 
viduals, to whom we look for a restraining moral power, 
undertake deliberately the work of the reckless and violent, 
then the outrage on law and right wears a singularly dark 
and menacing aspect. Such a community may well feel the 
‘foundations of social order tottering beneath them. ‘After 
the mob of Philadelphia, who wonders at the mob of Harris- 
burg? 

Another aggravation of this act was, that the blameless 
character of those who had erected and were occupying the 
Hall of Freedom was distinctly understood. The assemblage 
thronging this edifice was not made up of profligates, of the 
false, the lawless, the profane. On that occasion were met 
together citizens of Philadelphia and visitors from other cities 
and States, who were second to none in purity of life; and 
they had convened in obedience to what they believed, how- 
ever erroneously, the will of God, and to accomplish what 
seemed to them a great work of justice and humanity. I 
doubt whether, at that hour, there were collected in any 
other single spot of the land, so many good and upright men 
and women, so many sincere friends of the race. In that 
crowd was John G. Whittier, a man whose genius and virtues 
would do honor to any city, whose poetry bursts from the 
soul with the fire and indignant energy of an ancient prophet, 
and whose noble simplicity of character is said to be the 
delight of all who know him. In that crowd was Lucretia 
Mott, that beautiful example of womanhood. Who that has 
heard the tones of her voice, and looked on the mild radiance 
of her benign and intelligent countenance, can endure the 
thought, that such a woman was driven by a mob from a 
spot to which she had gone, as she religiously believed, on a 
mission of Christian sympathy? There were many others, 
worthy associates of those whom I have named, religzous men, 
prepared to suffer in the cause of humanity, devoted women, 
whose hearts were burdened with the infinite indignities 
heaped on their sex by slavery. SucH WERE THE PEOPLE WHO 
WERE DENIED THE PROTECTION OF THE LAWS; denied the privi- 
lege granted to the most. profligate political party, and even 
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to a meeting of Atheists; treated as outcasts, as the refuse 
and offscouring of the world. In them was revived the expe- 
rience of the first witnesses to the Christian faith. Happily, 
Christianity has not wholly failed to improve society. At 
first, the disciple himself was destroyed; now only his edifice; 
and this is certainly some progress of the world. 

And what was the mighty cause of this outrage? A 
general reply is, that the Abolitionists were fanatics. Be it 
so. Is fanaticism a justification of this summary justice? 
What more common than this fever in our churches? How 
does it infect whole sects! What more common in our 
political meetings? Must the walls within which fanatics 
meet be purged by desolating fire? Will not then the whole 
land be lighted by the flames? Shall I be told, that the 
fanaticism of Abolitionists is of péculiar atrocity? that they 
are marked, set apart, by the -monstrousness of their doc- 
trines? These doctrines are, the brotherhood of the human 
race, and the right of every human being to his own person, 
and to the protection of equal laws. Such are the heresies 
that must be burned out with fire, and buried under the ruins 
of the temple where they are preached! Undoubtedly, there 
may. be crimes, so unnatural, so terrible to a community, that 
a people may be forgiven, if, deeming the usual forms of 
justice too slow, they assume the perilous office of inflicting 
speedy punishment. But that the processes of law, that the 
chartered rights of a free people, should be set aside, to 
punish men who come together to protest against the greatest 
wrong in the land, and whose fanaticism consists in the ex- 
cess of their zeal for the oppressed —this is a doctrine which 
puts to shame the dark ayes, and which cannot long keep its 
ground in our own. 

This outrage, if viewed in its political aspects, deserves 
severe reprobation. Mob-law, in this country, ought always 
to be frowned down. It is an invasion of the fundamental 
principle of our institutions, of the sovereignty of the people, 
and the more dangerous, because it seems to the multitude 
to be an assertion of the principle which it overthrows. The 
sovereignty of the people has here but one mode of mani- 
festation, and that is, the laws. It can express itself in no 
other way; and, consequently, a mob, in forcibly suspending 
the laws, and in substituting its own will for that which the 
legitimate organs of the people have proclaimed, usurps, for 
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a time, the sovereignty of the State, and is virtually rebellion. 
In a despotism, the laws are of less moment than in a free 
country, because in the former there is a force above the 
Jaws, an irresistible will, which has at its disposal a sub- 
servient soldiery and summary punishments, to maintain 
something like order in the State. ‘But in a republic there 
is nothing higher than the laws; and, in shaking the authori- 
ty of these, the whole social edifice is shaken. Reverence 
for the laws is the essential spirit, the guardian power, of a 
free State. Take this away, and no physical force can take 
its place. The force is in the excited multitude, and, in pro- 
portion as it is roused against law, it prepares the way, and 
constitutes a demand for a more regular, despotic power, 
which, bad as it is, is better than the tyranny of crowds. 
There is, indeed, as I have intimated, one case where popular 
commotion does, comparatively, little harm. I mean, that 
which is excited by some daring crime, which the laws sternly 
forbid, and which sends an electric thrill of horror through a 
virtuous community. In such a case, the public without law 
do the work of law, and enforce those natural, eternal 
principles of right, on which all legislation should rest. 
Even this violence, however, is dangerous. But, be it‘ ever 
so blameless, who can bring under this head the outrage 
offered to Abolitionists, men who had broken no law, and 
whose distinction was, that they had planted themselves on 
the ground of natural and everlasting right ? 

This outrage against the Abolitionists made little im- 
pression on the country at large. It was pronounced wrong, 
of course; but, then, we were told that the Abolitionists 
were so imprudent, so fierce, so given to denunciation, so in- 
tolerant towards all who differ from them, that they had no 
great claim to sympathy! Hverywhere the excesses of the 
Abolitionists are used to palliate the persecution which they 
suffer. But are they the only intolerant people in the 
country? Is there a single political party, which does not 
deal as freely in denunciation? Is there a religious sect, 
which has not. its measure of bitterness? I ask, as before, 
af fierce denunciation is to be visited with flames, where will 
the conflagration stop? * * * 

We must endure enthusiasm with its excesses, or sink into 
a lifeless monotony. These excesses we ought to rebuke and 
discourage; but we must not hunt them down as the greatest 
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crimes. We must take heed, lest in our war against rash- 
ness, we quench all the generous sentiments of human nature. 
It is natural to desire that evils should be removed gently, 
imperceptibly, without agitation; and the more of this quiet 
process, the better. But it is not ordinarily by such pro- 
cesses that the mysterious providence of God purifies society. 
Religion and freedom have made their way through struggles 
and storms. Hstablished evils naturally oppose an iron front 
to reform; and the spirit of reform, gathering new vehe- 
mence from opposition, pours itself forth in passionate 
efforts. Man is not good enough yet to join invincible 
courage, zeal, and struggle, with all-suffering meekness. 
But must conflict with evil cease, because it will be marred 
with human imperfection? Must the burning spirit lock up 
its sympathies with suffering humanity, because not sure of 
being always self-possessed? Do we forgive nothing to the 
warm-hearted? Should we not labor to temper and guide 
aright excessive zeal in a virtuous cause, instead of perse- 
cuting it as the worst of crimes? * * * 
Because I see among the Abolitionists somewhat to fear 
and blame, must I shut my eyes on more which I ought to 
commend? Must not men of pure and lofty aims be honored, 
because, like everything human, they are not free from fault? 
I respect the Abolitionists for maintaining great principles 
with courage and fervor, amidst scorn and violence. Can 
men have a higher claim to respect? In their body, amidst 
prejudiced, narrow-minded, conceited, self-seeking members, 
such as are found in all associations, there ts a large propor- 
tion of uncompromising, single-hearted friends of truth, 
raght, and freedom; and such men are securities against 
the adoption of criminal ends or criminal means. In their 
front rank, perhaps at their head, is Gerrit Smith; a man 
worthy of all honor for his overflowing munificence, for his 
calm yet invincible moral courage, for his Christian liberality, 
embracing men of every sect and name, and for his deep, 
active, inexhaustible sympathy with the sinful, suffering and 
oppressed. In their ranks may also be found our common 
friend, Charles Follen, that genuine man, that heroic spirit, 
whose love of freedom unites, in rare harmony, the old Ro- 
man force with Christian love, in whom we see the generous, 
rash enthusiasm of his youth, tempered by time and trial into 
a most swect and winning virtue. I could name others, 
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honored and dear. I do not, for the sake of such, shut my 
eyes on the defects of the association; but that it should be 
selected for outrage and persecution is @ monstrous wrong, 
against which solemn testimony ought to be borne. 

There is one consolation attending persecution. It often 
exalts the spirit of the sufferer, and often covers with honor 
those whom it had destined to shame. Who made Socrates 
the most venerable name of antiquity? The men who mixed 
for him the cup of hemlock, and drove him as a criminal 
from the world which he had enlightened. Providence 
teaches us the doctrine of retribution very touchingly in the 
fact, that future ages guard with peculiar reverence the 
memories of men, who, in their own times, were contemned, 
abhorred, hunted like wild beasts, and destroyed by fire or 
sword, for their fidelity to truth. That the Abolitionists 
have grown strong under outrage, we know; and in this I 
should rejoice, were their cause ever so bad ; because perse- 
cution must be worse, and its defeat must be a good. I 
wish that persecution, if not checked by principle, may be 
stayed, by seeing that it fights against itself, and builds up 
those whom it toils to destroy. How long the Abolitionists 
will be remembered, I know not; but as long as they:live 
in history, they will wear as a crown the sufferings which 
they have so firmly borne. Posterity will be just to them ; 
nor can I doubt what doom posterity will pronounce on the 
mobs or single men who have labored to silence them by 
brutal force. I should be glad to see them exchanging their 
array of affiliated societies for less conspicuous and artificial 
means of action. But let them not do this from subserviency 
to opinion, or in opposition to their sense of right. Let them 
yield nothing to fear. Let them never be false to that 
great cause which they have fought for so manfully, Free- 
dom of Speech. Let them never give countenance to the 
doctrine, which all tyrants hold, that material power, physical 
pain, is mightier than the convictions of Reason, than the 
principle. of Duty, than the love of God and mankind. 
Sooner may they pine and perish in prisons, sooner bleed 
or be strangled by the executioner, than surrender their 
deliberate principles to lawless violence. * * 

The civilized world will heap just reproaches on a free 
nation, in which mobs pour forth their fury on the opposers 
of slavery. These mobs are, indeed, most dishonorable to us 
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as a people, because they have been too much the expression 
of public sentiment. Against this sentiment I feel bound to 
bear earnest and indignant testimony. The language which 
filled the country at the time of these disturbances was such 
as should never have passed the lips of freemen. Nothing 
was more common than to hear it said, “‘ These mobs are bad, 
but they will put down Anti-Slavery.” Why was it that 
these mobs ruled our largest city for several successive 
nights? Because there was a willingness that the anti-slavery 
movement should be put down by force. The mobs, consid- 
ered in themselves, were of secondary importance. In the 
present low condition of society, every great city has materials 
for them. But the spirit of the community which gave them 
scope, and which wished them success, deserves the severest 
reprobation of the philanthropist and the Christian. The 
truth is, that, asa people, we are indifferent to the greatest of 
wrongs and calamities, that is, slavery, and therefore, whilst 
we can tolerate all other excesses, we cannot away with the 
excesses of the friends of emancipation. There isno sympathy 
with those who are wounded and stung with the injuries of the 
slave, and therefore we are willing that the dearest right of 
freemen, that of free discussion, should be wrested from them. 
It is this state of feeling in the community which is far more 
melancholy than a vulgar mob. It is impossible to read the 
newspapers of the country, without seeing the profound un- 
concern which pervades the country on the subject. of slavery. 
In truth, New England has been disgraced by publications 
going to reconcile us to the evil. It is said, again and again, 
that we have no right to meddle with slavery at the South. 
What! is it meddling, to discuss a great question, one which: 
involves the happiness of millions, and to spread abroad neg- 
lected. truth ? * * * * 

The New England Anti-Slavery Society has celebrated its 
anniversary. Yesterday I was present at one of its meetings, 
and you may be gratified by some observations on its pro- 
ceedings. * * * My principal object in attending it was: 
to judge for myself of the spirit of this Society. *« * 

The most gratifying circumstance at the meeting was a 
short address from a colored man. His complexion led me 
to think he was of pure African blood, and his diction, his 
countenance, his gestures, his thoughts, his whole bearing, 
must have convinced every hearer that the African is a man, 
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in the highest sense of that word. I felt that he was a par- 
taker with me of that humanity for which I unceasingly thank 
my Creator. I felt on this occasion, as I perhaps never felt 
before, what an amount of intellectual and moral energy is 
crushed, is lost to the human race, by slavery. Among the 
two or three millions doomed by this system to brutal igno- 
rance, and denied the means of developing their powers, how 
many men and women are there, who, under the culture and: 
self-respect which belong to American freedom, would become 
blessings and ornaments to society, by their intelligence and 
virtue ! 

I was much struck, at this meeting, with the life which 
seemed to possess its members. Nothing was said or done 
mechanically. There was no forced zeal, no effort of the 
leaders to whip up the lagging spirit of the mass. It is easy, 
on entering a meeting, to tell at once whether it is a living or 
a dead one — whether people have come together from habit, 
from a cold sense of propriety or duty, or from a deep, irre- 
sistible impulse. You know by instinct whether you are sur- 
rounded by life or death. This body was alive. I am sure 
that, if the stirrers up of mobs could have. looked into the 
souls of these Abolitionists, they would have seen the infinite 
folly of attempting to put them down by such persecutions 
as they can bring to bear on them. Nothing but the inquisi- 
tion, the stake, the scaffold, nothing but extermination, can 
do the work. All other measures do but minister new life to 
the spirit which they are employed to subdue. Abolitionism 
has nothing to fear, but from indifference. The only policy 
which can avail against it, is to let it alone. The vehemence 
of the South has given it an importance and energy which the 
struggles of years could not have won for it. 

* * * * * 

And has it come to this? Has Boston fallen so low? 
May not its citizens be trusted to come together to express 
the great principles of liberty, for which their fathers died? 
Are our fellow-citizens to be murdered in the act of defending 
their property, and of asserting the right of free discussion ; 
and is it unsafe, in this metropolis, once the refuge of liberty, 
to express abhorrence of the deed? Ifsuch be our degrada- 
tion, we ought to know the awful truth ; and those among us 
who retain a portion of the spirit of our ancestors should set 
themselves to work to recover their degenerate posterity. 
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But I do not believe in this degeneracy. The people of 
Boston may be trusted. There isa moral soundness in this 
community on the great points involved in the petition which 
has been rejected. There is among us a deep abhorrence of 
the spirit of violence which is spreading through our land; 
and from this city ought to go forth a voice to awaken the 
whole country to its danger, to the growing peril of the sub- 
stitution of lawless force for the authority of the laws. 
* % * * * 

“The times are changed, and we change withthem.” Are 
there no signs, is there nothing to make us fear, that the 
freedom of speech and the press, regarded as a right and a 
principle, is dying out of the hearts of this people? Itis not 
a sufficient answer to say that the vast majority speak and 
publish their thoughts without danger. The question is, 
whether this freedom is distinctly and practically recognized 
as every man’s right. Unless it stands on this ground, it is 
little more than a name; it has no permanent life. To refuse 
it to a minority, however small, is to loosen every man’s hold 
of it, to violate its sacredness, to break up its foundation. A 
despotism too strong for fear, may, through its very strength, 
allow to the mass great liberty of utterance; but in conceding 
it as a privilege, and not as a right, and by withholding it at 
pleasure from offensive individuals, the despot betrays himself 
as truly as if he had put a seal on every man’s lips. That 
State must not call itself free, in which any party, however 
small, cannot safely speak its mind; in which any party is 
exposed to violence for the exercise of a universal right; in 
which the laws, made to protect all, cannot be sustained against 
brute force. The freedom of speech and the press seems now 
to be sharing the lot of all great principles. History shows 
us that all great principles, however ardently espoused for a 
time, have a tendency to fade into traditions, to degenerate 
into a hollow cant, to become words of little import, and to 
remain for declamation, when their vital power is gone. At 
such a period, every good citizen is called to do what in him 
lies to restore their life and power. To some, it may be a 
disheartening thought, that the battle of liberty is never to 
end, that its first principles must be established anew, on the 
very spots where they seemed immovably fixed. But it is the 
law of our being, that no true good can be made sure without 
struggle ; and it should cheer us to think, that to struggle for 
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the right is the noblest use of our powers, and the only means 
of happiness and perfection. * * * 

We are told, by the South, that slavery is no concern of 
ours, and, consequently, that the less we say of it, the better. 
What! shall the wrong-doer forbid lookers-on to speak, be- 
cause the affair is a private one, in which others must not 
interfere? Whoever injures a man binds all men to remon- 
strate, especially when the injured is too weak to speak in 
his own behalf. Let none imagine, that, by seizing a fellow- 
creature and setting him apart as a chattel, they can sever 
his ties to God or man. Spiritual connections are not so 
easily broken. You may carry your victim never so far; 
you may seclude him on a plantation or in a cell; but you 
cannot transport him beyond the sphere of human brother- 
hood, or cut him off from his race. The great bond of hu- 
manity is the last to be dissolved. Other ties, those of 
family and civil society, are severed by death. This, founded 
as it is on what is immortal in our nature, has an everlasting 
sacredness, and is never broken; and every man has a right, 
and, still more, is bound to lift up his voice against its 
violation. P | 

There are many whose testimony against slavery is very 
much diluted by the fact of its having been so long sanctioned, 
not only by usage, but by law, by public force, by the forms 
of civil authority. They bow before numbers and prescrip- 
tion. But in an age of inquiry and innovation, (when other 
institutions must make good their title to continuance,) it is 
a suspicious tenderness which fears to touch a heavy yoke, 
because it has grown by time into the necks of our fellow- 
creatures. Do we not know that unjust monopolies, cruel 
prejudices, barbarous punishments, oppressive institutions, 
have been upheld by law for ages? Majorities are prone to 
think that they can create right by vote, and can legalize 
gainful crimes by calling the forms of justice to their 
support. But these conspiracies against humanity, these 
insults offered to the majesty and immutableness of truth 
and rectitude, are the last forms of wickedness to be spared. 
Selfish men, by combining into a majority, cannot change 
tyranny into right. The whole earth may cry out, that this 
or that man was made to be owned and used as a chattel, or 
a brute, by his brother; but his birthright as a man, as a 
rational creature of God, cleaves to him untouched by the 
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clamor. Crimes, exalted into laws, become therefore the 
more odious; just as the false gods of heathenism, when set 
up of old on the altar of Jehovah, shocked his true wor- 
shippers the more by usurping so conspicuously the honors 
due to Him alone. 

It is important that we should, each of us, bear our con- 
scientious testimony against slavery, not only to swell that 
tide of public opinion which is to sweep it away, but that we 
may save ourselves from sinking into silent, unsuspected 
acquiescence in the evil. A constant resistance is needed to 
this downward tendency, as is proved by the tone of feeling 
in the Free States. What is more common among ourselves 
than a courteous, apologetic disapprobation of slavery, which 
differs little from taking its part? This is one of its worst 
influences. It taints the whole country. The existence, the 
perpetual presence of a great, prosperous, unrestrained system 
of wrong in a community, is one of the sorest trials to the 
moral sense of the people, and needs to be earnestly with- 
stood. The idea of justice becomes unconsciously obscured 
in our minds, Our hearts become more or less seared to 
wrong. The South says, that slavery is nothing to us at the 
North. But, through our trade, we are brought into con- 
stant contact with it; we grow familiar with it; still more, 
we thrive by it; and the next step is easy, to consent to the 
sacrifice of human beings by whom we prosper. The dead 
know not their want of life; and so a people, whose moral 
sentiments are palsied by the interweaving of all their 
interests with a system of oppression, become degraded with- 
out suspecting it, In consequence of this connection with 
slave countries, the idea of Human Rights, that great idea 
of our age, and on which we profess to build our institutions, 
is darkened, weakened, among us, so as to be to many little 
more than a sound. 
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Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Committee: 


What are we here to consider? It is the claim, or requcst, of 
some citizens of the Commonwealth, and some influences outside 
of it, that one of our statutes should be repealed. What is the cause 
of that request, and what is the statute? It is a statute to secure— 
so it is named—the personal liberty of individuals within the Com- 
monwealth. Why do any persons ask its repeal? Because it is 
supposed to conflict with a statute of the United States, termed 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. What is that bill? It is a bill to carry 
out a clause of the Constitution of the United States, which says 
that persons bound to service or labor in one State, shall not be 
freed from that bond by escaping to another piaie, but shall be 
delivered up on elaim. 

What is the objection to this Fugitive Slave Bill, that men are 
80 anxious to have it countervailed, resisted, curbed, by the laws 
of Massachusetts? It seems to me, there is where our investiga- 
tion commences. 

What is this Fugitive Slave Bill, and why do we hate it? For 
Tam willing to allow, Mr. Chairman, at the outset, that I value this 
Personal Liberty Bill not only for the protection that it gives to the 
free natives of Massachusetts, but for the measure of protection 
that it gives to fifgitive slaves within the Commonwealth. I claim 
that, with one limitation,—that of the Constitution of the United 
States,—Maxsachusetts has a right to protect every human being 
within her borders, slave whether he may have been previously, or 
not. I wish it, therefore, understood, at the outset, that it is no ob- 
jection, in my mind, that this Personal Liberty Bill does cover cer- 
tain liabilides and dangers of fugitive slaves. And again, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to speak to you, to-day, as under the Constitution, 
us I would address persons sworn to support the Gouin of the 
United States. I repudiate that Constitution; but I come to ad- 
dress a Legislature which stands under that law, and, of course, 
I wish to offer them such arguments as they are authorized to con- 
sider. What is, then, the Fugitive Slave Bill? It is a Dill, as 
you know, that puts a man on trial for something more valuable 
than life, not before a judge, but before an officer whom a judge ap- 
points, and may remove to-morrow. 
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It says that his liberty may be sacrificed, on the affidavit of nobody 
knows whom, taken nobody knows where, before nobody knows 
what. No opportunity to cross-examine that witness, no opportu- 
nity, even, to know whether the apparent judge who signs the 
affidavit is a judge, whether the person who makes it is a living 
being, no means of cross-cxamination or scrutiny whatever. And 
on the faith of such a witness, and, if the Commissioner pleases, 
without any further proof, even of identity, a man is to be taken 
from a place where he has lived twenty years,—for aught you 
know, where he was born,—and carried away a thousand miles, 
or three thousand. Then he will have a trial somewhere, perhaps, 
if somebody permits. 

It is not necessary to refer here to such a time-honored prin- 
ciple, for which we have fought for centuries, for which the Consti- 
tution of the United States contains a guarantee, as that a man on 
trial shall be confronted with his witnesses; that he shall be tried 
by due process of law, which every legal authority, from Coke 
down to Story, says means a jury. Beside that, witness Hancock 
and Adams, witness all the arguments of the Revolution, that he 
shall be tried in the vicinage where he is found, other things being 
equal. Isay, this statute violates all these provisions. I need not 
go into argument upon this point. It is a statute that made the 
blood of the Christian world run cold. 

Massachusetts having, in 1855, affirmed by the unanimous voice 
of her Legislature, that the Fugitive Slave Bill was unconstitution- 
al—reasonably alarmed at the peril to which it exposed her citizens, 
puts on her statute book a law to curb it as far as possible. Now 
timid men say to the Commonwealth, “Take that law of” Well, 
gentlemen, do you know what you are curbing? We have had 
Simms cases and Burns cases, where men, without, I might almost 
say, even the form of a trial, without a tittle of what the common 
law calls evidence, have been carricd down our most public streets, 
in express and contemptuous defiance of the wish of Massachusetts— 
of the spirit of her institutions, of all her history. 

But that is not all, gentlemen. The slave Commissioner sits 
omnipotent, and his certificate is final. Nobody can overlook it. 
It admits no appeal. What does it mean? It means that the slave- 
hunter may take his slave man or woman, and do what with them? 
Do you know what he may do, Mr. Chairman? The slave-hunter 
left the city of Boston, in those cases, in three hours, “because he 
feared the people”; but it is not necessary he should leave in three 
hours—he may stay a reasonable time—twelve hours—twenty -four— 
the time necessary for the usual arrangements to quit a State. 
What may he do in that time, sir? Let me tell you what he may 
do. The Prigg case says—and that is the foundation case, on this 
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question—the Prigg case says, this Fugitive Slave clause “puts 
the right to service or labor on the same ground and to the same ex- 
tent’”’—(please mark the phrase)—‘on the same ground and to the 
same extent’’—in every other State, as in the State from which the 
slave escapes.” That is, a Virginian comes to Boston, and when 
he puts his hand on the shoulder of his slave in this city, he has, 
identically, unqualitiedly, the same right to him that he has in Vir- 
ginia. This is what Judge Story says—“ On THE SAME GROUND 
AND TO THE SAME EXTENT.” 

Again, the Judge, speaking for the Supreme Court, asserts— 
‘That any State law which interrupts, limits, delays, postpones the 
right of the owner to the immediate possession of the slave, and the 
immeditte command of his service, operating, pro tanto, as a dis- 
charge, is unconstitutional.” 

Observe, therefore, when Mr. Suttle takes Anthony Burns, or 
when Ira Taylor puts his hand on the shoulder of Ellen Craft, he 
will have the same right for those twelve hours in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusctts, to the same extent that he hal in Georgia 
or in Richmond. Any law that “limits or postpones that right’ is 
voul. Suppose he had said to Ellen Craft, “‘Lhis is my chamber, 
come and occupy it with me!” will you say that no law in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts can limit or postpone that. Geor- 
cian right? And yet you do say so when you submit to the ruling 
of the Court in the Prize case, and to the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

Suppose he hal taken Anthony Burns in front of the Revere 
HIouse, and publicly whipped him,—so that it be moderate cor- 
rection, and not endangering his life, which the law of Virginia 
allows, and which, according to the Prigg case, no law of Massachu- 
setts has a right to limit or postponc,—do you submit to that? 
May he put his hand on man for punishment, and on woman for 
degradation, and is the Commonwealth of Massachusetts bound to 
stand by a fettered and silent witness? If so, then of such a 
group the slave is the only one who is not forever and unutierably 
degraded. 

Do you say the Court will never sanction such acts, though their 
language does cover them? reply, the whole history of this slave 
clause shows the contrary. The Courts have pushed it far beyond 
its original meaning, and allowed the slaveholder under it rights of 
which the fathers never dreamed. They have never showed any 
reluctance to put into relentless practice the harshest provisions of 
the Fugitive Slave Bill itself. Do you say the slave-hunter will 
never dare so to insult Boston? Why not? Ilas our city mani- 
fested any such persevering opposition to any demand of the Slave 
Power, however degrading to ourselves ? 

The Daily Advertiser said, in 1850, in two or three successive 
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articles, that the Fugitive Slave Bill could not be passed; and to- 
day that Daily Advertiser warns you to repeal every statute in oppo- 
sition to it. The whole Commonwealth of Massachusetts scouted 
the idea that that bill could ever become a law. To-day, with one 
or two exceptions, the whole press of Boston warns you, implores 
you, not to touch a tittle or iota of that very statute! I tell you, 
if the slave-hunter chooses to use his slave, in the city of Boston, 
to the extent of his rights under the Prigg case, there is no police 
in Boston that will prevent it; nothing but a rebellion of Christian 
hearts can prevent it. 

This, then, is the law, as the Supreme Court affirms it. I do not 
know, gentlemen, that the Commonwealth can curb or restrain it— 
can save herself from such dishonor ; but she can try. This Personal 
Liberty Bill is, in one view, such an effort. In another vicw, it is 
an effort to save our free men from being enslaved under the heedless 
and crucl provisions of the Fugitive Slave Bill. I wish the Com- 
mittee and the Commonwealth to understand, if we take from our 
statute-book this curb on the Fugitive Slave Bill, and Fugitive 
Slave Bill decisions, what we submit to, and how far we get down on 
our knees before the Slave Power. The Fugitive Slave Bill is, in 
fact, nothing less than making the slave law of the South the law 
of Massachusctts—that is its exact purpose and effect. 

Massachusetts has placed this Personal Liberty Law on her stat- 
ute-book. For what purpose? To hold and cover all the ground 
she possibly can, under the Constitution, against the ruthless de- 
mands of this last Fugitive Slave Bill. Ever since 1791, our history 
is full of protests by State Legislatures and State Courts against the 
slave clause, and the laws Congress has made under it. This last 
Bill exacts more than has ever been asked before. Lawa, however 
carcfully worded at first, have their operation qualified and limited 
by subsequent legislation and the construction of courts, as events 
require. This Bill has been recognized as Jaw and held constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in one case. But courts often change 
their minds, and reverse their decisions. At any rate, perhaps the 
Court will, on more mature consideration, see reason to limit and 
restrain some of the broad provisions of this Bill. ‘To afford means 
for this revision of the Court’s opinion, to try whether some ex- 
ceptions may not be allowed to the provisions of the Bill, and to 
prevent the possibility of a free man being confounded, by its care- 
lessness, with the slave, Massachusetts enacts this Personal Liberty 
Law. It claims only what the common law has allowed her for cen- 
turics towards the protection of her free citizens. She will not 
Without a struggle relinquish one tittle of such rights. If any pro- 
vision conflicts with United States law, the proper courts will act it 
aside. But the very question of such conflict affords a fresh opportu- 
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nity of re-arguing the validity of the Fugitive Slave Bill, or of ob- 
taining some qualification of its harshest features. 

What is this Personal Liberty Bill? Its provisions are simply 
these: that in case a man is arrested under the Fugitive Slave Law, 
the Supreme Court may grant a habeas corpus. What is that? 
It is a command, substantially, that whoever holds a man in custo- 
dy shall come before the court, and tell it why he holds him. If the 
court think the arrest illegal, on the face of it, they order the man 
to be discharged. If the court find facts stated, about which there 
is some dispute, they may summon a jury to decide such facts. 
This, gentlemen, is the substance of the whole Personal Liberty 
Law, and specially of the 19th, 20th and 21st sections, which are the 
only ones relicd on to show that the law conflicts with the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill. 

Why, then, should such a statute be repealed ? 

In the first place, who asks us to repeal itt It is said South 
Carolina asks us; but she does not,—she has not asked any thing 
of the kind. Who does ask us to repeal it? Why, the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Boston,—a body which keeps every law, except those 
which protect liberty and hinder intemperance! I do not think 
their voices ought to be very potent in changing laws until they 
learn to obey them. ) ; 

Other influences have been sent to Washington. Compromise 
fills the air. I desire to be respectful to every man, before the 
Commonwealth. One Slave Commissioner urges the Legislature, 
before another Committee, to compromise. Ile did so yesterday. 
I do not think he is to be taken as an indication of the moral sense 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. I remember, gentlemen, 
that when Robespierre was pleading for his life against the National 
Convention, a voice cried, “The blood of Danton chokes you!” 
When George T. Curtis asks the Legislature of Massachusetts to 
compromise, the blood of Thomas Simms chokes his utterance. 
These, and others like them, are the counsellors of repeal. 

Why do they ask us, in fact, to repeal? Our Personal Liberty 
Law is no new law, gentlemen. My esteemed friend, Mr. Sewall, 
referred to it as subsequent to 1850. So it is, technically; but 
Massachusetts has never been without a statute of this kind—never! 
Pardon me a moment, Mr. Chairman, while I look back to the his- 
tory. We had this slave clause in ’89, in 791; and certain men 
kidnapping a colored person in Pennsylvania, Governor Mifflin and 
George Washington had a correspondence together on the subject, 
which led to the enactment of the law of 1793. What did the States 
immediately begin todo? The States, by their courts and by their 
statutes, immediately began the effort to curb that power within the 
narrowest constitutional limits. If you trace the doctrine down 
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through Sargeant and Rawle, through Wendell and the whole ot 
the New York Reports, through the statute-books of New Jersey 
and this State, you will find that every Commonwealth instantly 
indicated ite purpose to uphold the Constifution, but not one iota 
more, not one. When, in 18386, our revisers dropped the personal 
replevin out of the statute-book, one of your Committee recolleets, 
as well as I do, that the best lawyer of his age in the State, James 
C. Alvord, in an argument which has never been answered, re- 
placed that statute, for the express and avowed purpose of curbing 
that law of 1793. That was in 1837. We come to 743. Then 
came the Latimer Bill; in 1850, the Joint Resolves of the Legisla- 
ture; then the statutes of 18562, 1865 and 1868. It is an unbroken 
line of statutes. The evident intention of this Commonwealth, 
like her sisters, was to grasp every thing she could consistently 
with her loyalty to the Constitution. 

Now, all we ask you to do to-day, gentlemen, is to follow in those 
sane footsteps—not to turn back upon the course of sixty or sev- 
enty years. You talk of crasing this statute, but in fact you change 
the legislation of Massachusetts for sixty years; for that las been 
the essence of it—that a slave should have the protection of the 
common law. Our Constitution says that the Executive, Judicial 
and Legislative functions shall be kept separate. If your pre- 
decessors in these legislative halls have passed unconstitutional acts, 
itis the duty of the Judiciary, not yours, to set them aside. Who 
calls on you to sit in judgment on the constitutionality of the 
doings of sixty preceding Legislatures ? 

Again, gentlemen, before I proceed to give you some reasons 
why I think this statute should stand, let me refer to another con- 
sideration. It is said this Fugitive Slave Bill is constitutional. 
The Supreme Court of our State and of the United States say so. 
It is very true that our Supreme Court did say so, in the Simms 
case; but it said so, as my friends have shown, not on reason, but 
simply on precedent. Chief Justice Shaw said, the law of ’93 has 
been held constitutional; this law is very like it; therefore, this is 
constitutional. Ie assigned no reasons. As a precedent, there- 
fore, this decision has that force, and no more. In 1858, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (in AWeman va. Booth) decided 
this Fugitive Slave Law to be constitutional. Granted. 


How much 
shall we yield to a precedent ? 


Tlow far are we bound to yield to it! 
Ido not go to the extreme length of the Democratic doctrine, and 
say that we shail yield nothing. You know our Democratic party 
have claimcd almost the French law, that precedents are of no 
weight whatever. But I do claim this, that judicial decisions, on 
anew point, but once argued, made in troubled times, under grave 
suspicion of being influenced by political considerations, are not 
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final and conclusive. What does James Buchanan say—and cer- 
tainly he may be considered some authority, southernwise, on such 
a question as this—speaking of the banks—in 1841 2 

“Even if the judiciary had sottled the question, T should never hold my- 
self bound by their decision while acting iva legislative character. Un- 
like the Senator from Massachisetts (Mr. Bates), [shall never consent to 
place the libertics of the people in the hands of any judicial tribunal.” 

“No man holds in higher esteem than £ do the memory of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall ; but [should never have consented to make cven him the final 


arbiter between the government and the people of this country on yitestions of con- 
stitutional liberty.” 


Sitting here as legislators, you are not bound by an unbroken line 
of precedents from the judicial bench. But here is only a single 
precedent—a late one—only two or tiree years old. 

llow does South Carolina herself behave in such acase? She 
is the State thatis making the trouble on this occasion. Let me 
tell vou a piece of her history. In 1820, she passed an act provide 
ing that any colored cooks or stewards of vessels coming into the 
State should be imprisoned during their stay, that the captain should 
pay their jail fees, and that if he did not, he should be liable to a 
thousand dollars fine, and the negro men, if they remained there, 
should be sold into slavery. Mr. Justice Johnson, of the Supreme 
Court, in 1825, ruled the law unconstitutional.’ Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, at the request of the British government, brought the 
unconstitutionality of the law to the notice of South Carolina. Did 
she repeal it?) Not a bit of it. Massachusetts sent Hon. Samuel 
Iloar there, later down, to test the constitutionality of that law, and 
try the case; she mobbed him out of Charleston, and passed a 
law that it Massachusetts sent any body else to do the same thing, 
she would put him in the State Prison, And then she waited, with 
that law, a litde modified, but unrepealed, essentially, on the statute- 
book, until 1256, when the Dred Sedtt decision is supposed to have 
made it constitutional. South Carolina kept an unconstitutional 
law which she valucd for thirty years, until she brought the 
Supreme Court round to her opinion. In spite of foreign govern- 
ments, in spite of sister States, in spite of the Supreme Court, she 
kept the statute ther®, She said, “I believe it constitutional ; it 
is necessary for the safety and the police regulations of my State. 
I will wait, until the Supreme Court las opportunity, on argu- 
ment, to revise or substantiate its position.”” And she has conquered. 
Now, what do we ask? All we ask is—suppose the whole stat- 
ute is held to be constitutional by the present Supreme Court—all we 
ask is, Wait a year or two, and give us an opportunity for re-argu- 
Ment, and sce if the Supreme Court mean maturely to adhere. 
That would be no offence. Even then we should be only following 
the course which the Southern States have universally followed in 
regard to the Supreme Court. 
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But they say “our law is not constitutional.” The lawyers doubt; 
some are on one side, and some on another. Governor Andrew 
says it is not unconstitutional; Mr. Charles G. Toring, perhaps the 
highest authority, says itis not unconstitutional, With a single 
and perhaps not even one —exception, Judge ‘Thomas thinks it is 
not unconstitutional; and his decision is the more weighty, because 
on political grounds ho thinks it should be repealed. Again, no lene 
yer believes tt to be unconstitutional, except on the ground that the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law is constitutional. No man says it conflicts with 
the Constitution. All over the free States, this talk of unconsti- 
tutionality means that it conflicts with the Fugitive Slave Bill, and 
not with the clause of the Constitution. 

That is the only point of Mr. Jocl Parker. Ie is another person 
who asks us to repeal it—a person who said, in the Journal, day be- 
fore yesterday, speaking of the Simms case,—in which a man was 
arrested by a lic, by a policeman of Boston, for theft, and when he 
was got into custody was turned over to the fugitive slave claim- 
ant—a falschood that in any decent court would have vitiated the 
arrest,—and then tricd, as you know, behind bayonets, and our Su- 
preme Court crawling under a chain to its own room—Mr. Jocl 
Parker says of that weck, of the cfforts of Charles G. Loring to 
make the Supreme Court issue its Aaubeas corpus, of the unan- 
swered and unanswerable argument of Robert Rantoul for the same 
purpose, he says “it was an amusing week.” It is the only phrase 
he has for that black weck—it was an amusing week ! 

But even he, in all his argument, has no basis for his objection 
to the Personal Liberty Law, except the constitutionality of the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill. Now, on that should I say too much when I stand 
in front of Charles Sumner and Horace Mann and Robert Rantoul 
and Charles G. Loring, and Franklin Dexter,—the glorics of the 
Suffolk Bur,—and two-thirds of the profession throughout the Free 
States—should I say too much ff I said that no man whose voice was 
not angered by disappointment, corrupted by politics, or choked 
by bribes, ever held it constitutional ? 

But, putting that aside, gentlemen, look at the provision itsclf. 
Here it is. The man who is arrested as a fugitive slave shall have 
a right to trial by jury. Low can a man be’ arrested as a fugitive 
slave? He can be arrested in three ways; first, the slave-hunter 
can come to the strects of Boston, and take him, as he would a stray 
horse, without warrant or officer, or asking leave or aid of any 
court. The Prigg case, and all the decisions say he may come, 
and take him where he can find him, ‘put him in a carriage, and 
drive him out of the Commonwealth, and need not apply to any- 
body. That is the first method of arrest, undenied on all sides. 

Now, as Mr. Charles G. Loring says, (Tam using his argument, 
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as Well as that of others,) ifa man does that, of course the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has a right to issue its habeas corpus. There 
is vo lawyer, anywhere, that denies it. This right of manucaption, 
as itis called, seizing fugitive slaves as one does stray cattle, comes 
from the common law, and is wholly independent of statutes. Who- 
ever avails himself of it is liable to the writ of habeas corpus; and the 
slave so arrested may have trial by jury. A’vout this there is no dis- 
pute. So far, our Personal Liberty Bill ie undoubtedly and un- 
questionably constitutional. But do slave-hunters often avail them- 
selves of this right? In two-thirds of the cases. It is the existence 
of such aright that makcs the kidnapping of negroes so easy and 
common. 

This, then, is one case in which the law is undoubtedly constitu- 
tional,—ifa man comes, puts his hand upon a slave, and, without 
appealing to anybody, trics to take }im ous of the State. It has 
heen done in our harbor, four times, to my knowledge. It was 
done in the harbor of Cape Cod—you know it—the man carried 
the supposed slave away; and the pactics indicted for assisting him 
were acquitted for want of jurisdiction, I know a case where the 
captain of a schooner from North Carolina, at our South Boston 
wharf, was keeping a black man in the hold of his vessel until he 
could get word to Boston, where there was a power of attorney for 
him (which had been sent on by mail) to act as the agent of the 
master; and had we not heard of it, and got on board the schooner, 
and taken him off, the man would never have touched Massachusetts 
soil, though he floated in Mussachusetts water. Suppose. the captain 
of that vessel had stood at the gangway and refused us entrance, 
would there have been no use in having Judge Bigelow’s writ al- 
lowing us to go on board, and see who this cay®ain was, and who 
was the man whom he was taking the responsibility of carrying 
hack to North Carolina? We have had several of these cases in 
the harbor of Boston, and [ regret to say that, ina majority of them, 
the black man has been carried back without the possibility of inter- 
ference. 

Then there is the second method of arrest. Suppose a man scizes 
his slave, with intent to carry him before a Commissioner. In 
another case, where a black man was rescued, I rejoice to say, by 
the interference of friends, the captain had got him in the hold of 
his vessel, and had sent to Mr. Hallett, for the purpose of having 
the papers prepared for carrying him away. But Mr. Hallett could 
not be found, and he was obliged to wait some twenty-four hours. 
Suppose that, during that time, or while the man was being carried 
up from the wharf, while there was neither warrant nor other pro- 
cess under the Fugitive Slave Bill, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court had issued this writ, would he not have had a right to do so? 
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Perfectly legal. Our atatute, therefore, is undoubtedly and unques- 
tionably constitutional in these two casea-—and they apply largely. 

A oman cannot alwaya get his papers before he finds his alave. 
He finds the man first, and gets him into safe custody. Usually, 
he bribes a policeman to arrest the fugitive asa thief, and hold him 
on that charge until the papers are properly certified ; and Tam 
glad to say that we have made this infamy of acting under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill so intolerable, that in some cases the master has 
to run from one Commissioner to another, for a long time, betore 
he finds one ready to serve. During that long interval, (1 hope 
the growing indignation of the community will make it longer and 
longer,) the provisions of our Liberty Law apply, and are in ne 
confiiet with the Constitution or the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

We come now to still nnother case—the rd method of getting 
fugitives back. The master has got the slave into the hands of 
Comnissioner Curtis, and has obtained a certifiente. You say, 
“ Well, it isalldone; there is the man, and there is the certificate.” 
How do you know it is finished? Are you sure the certificate is 
regular? Itis a hideous statute. It will take its place above the 
code of Draco. It makes Jeffries a decent man in comparison. It 
says this certificate—of course, meaning this certificate, (f reqular— 
ia unappealable ; you cannot touch it; it is conclusive and final, 
But lis Hxcellency has told you, in his address, that he knows of 
one case in Boston, in which the person claimed wag sent back 
where the warrant against him did not purport to be issued by the 
proper officer. Suppose the Supreme Court had issued its habeas, 
and the Marshal had laid his papers on the desk of the Judges, and 
they had said— Mr. Marshal, you meant to get a certificate, but 
you have not got ac; let that man go "’—is not that legal? Such 
cases are not rare. One of the first cases before the infamous Judge 
Grier in Philadelphia was so blunderingly conducted, that even 
Grier had to send the claimant out of court, and took the opportunity 
of instructing such hounds how to proceed in future. In Cincin- 
nati,a Marshal persevered in arresting a fugitive on a warrant which 
a State Judge had just declared illegal; and in Buflilo, Judge 
Conkling, of the United States Court, discharged a man whom a 
Commissioner had surrendered, probably on this ground. 

Again, gentlemen, there are many cases where we need to con- 
struc alaw. And here I come to a point to which I ask the par- 
ticular attention of the Committce. Ilow do we ever curb statutes ? 
By getting them construed. Under our doctrine of precedents, that 
is the only sheet-anchor of justice. When there comes a bad judi- 
cial precedent, as Gibbon says in his history, “the ingenuity of hu- 
mane men is employed beneficially in undermining wicked laws.” 
The whole history of the English government is a history of that 
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undermining, if they could not directly contest, decisions. Tlere sits 
the man [Samern EE. Seiwa, Esq.] whose fame as a lawyer I 
wold racher have than that ef ten Chief Justices, for one single 
fet, and thatis this. Por fifty vears in this’ Commonwealth, we so 
carelossty scrutinized the Constitution and that fugitive-skive clauuse, 
that whether aman had esenped or was brought to Boston, it did 
nothiaticr; the District Court returned him all the same. Nobody 
put on his spectacles of humanity, and proved that the law said 
“eserped,” not “being brought into’’ My triend Mr. Sewall, in 
opposition to the whole bar-of Suffolk, started the point that the 
word “escaping” had a loophole large enough to save every slave 
that was brought into the Commonwealth. In the first case, I be- 
lieve, the Court refused to sanction his distinction. But the Med 
case came very soon. By Mr. Sewaun’s side there stood IE Liis 
Gray Lorine, who almost at the same moment had adopted the 
idea, and sustained it with rare ability. And in defiance of the 
profession, and the first impression of the Bench itself, they carried 
their point, and established the Somerset case of Massachusetts — 
the Med case — Commonwealth vs. Aves. Who does not gencrously 
envy aman the look back upon such a life! That is one instance of 
an attempt to serutinize laws, and oblige Courts to construe them. 

To the same legal sagacity and sleepless vigilance, we owe another 
humane decision. Slaveholders were wont to bring here young 
slives to waiten them, and in such cases the holders claimed that 
as quasi guardians they could carry the slaves back, the children 
themselves being too young to make their election between staying 
here and returning South. But, on argunent, our Court held that 
Massachusetts, considering such children too young to make so 
Womentous a choice, Would Leg thaw dere under guardianship until, 
full-grown, they were fit todecide so great a question. Here is anoth- 
er instance of beneficent construction. 

Let me mention yet another. My fricnd, (I am proud to call 
him so0,) Jans C. Anvonry, in the report to which I have referred, 
in 1857, makes an argunent to show that nu State officer has aright, 
or is bound, at any rate, to act under the statute of 1937 New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsyfvania had held the same argument. 
lt remained da that unsettled state,—every body saying, You can 
hever chamze the statute of 3; Congress will not act; the Courts 
will not act.’ Do you know, gentcinen, that statute never got a 
judicial construction until the Prigg case, in 18427 It floated 
carelessly, and never went up to the Bench until fifty years after its 
chagtment. The moment we got a case before the Supreme Court, 
they endorsed the argument of Mr. ALvoro. They held, a State 
otlicer is not bound to act; and some of the judges said he cannot 
act. We had conquered our point; the gain was great. You sce 
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there would sometimes be only two judges authorized toactin the 
whole State, and the slave-hunter could not find them. Ilis slave 
might be in Newburyport, and he must go a hundred miles to get 
an officer to help him. It was an immense gain. The Supreme 
Court cut off all the facilities that the master had in calling upon 
State officers to assist him; and when Judge Story came home with 
that decision,—I called it infamous then, as I call it now,—infamous 
enough to dim a reputation ten times as bright as that of Judge 
Story,—when he came here, he called it on this account ‘the 
safeguard of the fugitive slave.” 

Now, just what the Abolitionists did with that statute of 93, just 
what my friend [Mr. Sewatr] did with the carcless legislation of 
Massachusetts, which returned slaves brought here, as escaping 
fugitives, we want todo now. We want the opportunity of carry- 
ing up to the Supreme Court of the United States these doubtful 
questions. We want the opportunity of making the Supreme 
Court define itself; of appealing from the ignorant, hasty, heediess 
decisions of a slave Commissioner to the judicial Bench. Such 
an opportunity these scctions of our Liberty Law give us. With- 
out such a law, no matter how clear a law point may be—no matter 
how universal the opinion of lawyers that a fit judge would give 
relief in the case supposed, the Commissioner’s certificate is final, 
andadmits no appeal. Let me illustrate my meaning, gentlemen. In 
doing so, I will suppose first a case which brings to my mind the 
saddest feature of the Prigg case. The saddest feature,--and that 
is saying a great deal, for no man who loved Judge Story, or wished 
to respect our Supreme Bench, could ever read that case without 
tears,—the saddest feature is one I noticed publicly years ago, and, 
so far as I know, Ricnarp Hitpretu is the only one who has 
touched on it beside. By adecision of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, in the 2d of Sargeant and Rawle, 306, it was held that any 
child born of a fugitive slave in Pennsylvania, more than a year 
after the coming of the mother into the State, was free ;—that if 
a fugitive slave was permitted, by the laches, by the indifference of 
the master, to remain in the State, anda child was born to her after 
the lapse of a year, that child wag a native of Pennsylvania; it 
never escaped from slavery, and therefore could not be returned. 
This Mr. Prigg took back Margaret Morgan, and two or three 
children, one of whom, it appeared by the statement of facts in 
the case, was born over a year after the escape of the mother 
into Pennsylvania; but you may read through the decisions of those 
seven judges—cach one giving an opinion—and you will not find 
one word that alludes to that child! She is given up as though she 
were a picce of waste paper, not worth considering. No judge refer- 
red enough to the decisions of Pennsylvania to even detect or set 
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aside this principle. They never thought it worth while to try to 
sce if the child could not be saved, nor cven to notice it. She was 
given up unregarded like her mother’s shawl or shoes. Not one 
of the judges of the United States Court, through the whole of these 
lengthened decisions, deemed the principle worth a line — not 
worth a word ! 

Now, gentlemen, LT have here, among the very few cases I havo 
collected, one where the slave had been a fugitive twenty-two 
years; another nineteen years; another sixteen years; another 
fourteen years; and another ten. In one case, the slave had two 
children; another had six. Now, suppose such a case in Massa- 
chusetts. Suppose a master lets his slave woman come here 
and live twenty years, and she has a family of children. Then Mr. 
George T. Curtis sizns his certificate, and the mother and all 
her children are given up—as was done in a case tried before 
Judge Kane, in Vhiladelphia—with no line of the Supreme Court 
to authorize their being surrendered—do you mean to say that 
our Supreme Court may not issue the habeas corpus, and say to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, ‘This point is worth argu- 
ing; We want to know whether you really hold to that.” There 
is this overlooked point of the children born into a free State by the 
laches of the master. Is not that worth arguing? We claim of 
you, the Legislature of Massachusetts, that you give us the means 
of carrying up that point. Ought you not to give it to us? Pro- 
hably there are hundreds of such children of fugitive slave women 
in New England. Are they not worth an effort to save them, na- 
tives of New England ? 

Again, as my friend Mr. Burt has said, there is the Med case. 
That case, which decided that a slave brought here was free, 
places Shaw’s name by the side of Mansfield. So legislate that 
we may still further use it to curb the Fugitive Slave Bill, and 
its worth shall dazzle us blind to that slave-chain under which 
Judge Shaw once stooped to enter his own Court. That girl 
resides in this Commonwealth. Suppose George T. Curtis should 
receive an affidavit from Alabama or Mississippi of ownership; an 
allidavit of escape—with their view of the law that can be made 
technically ; proof of identity—that is easy ; and he issues his cer- 
lifieate authorizing the claimant to take her from the city of Boston. 
“She was mine in 1834,” says the certificate ; “she left Mississippi ; 
I can show yon that she is the identical person.” “ Yes; take 
her,” says the slave-hound Commissioner. Med takes the certifi- 
‘ate, carries it before the Chief Justice of Massachusetts, and says, 
“On your record, it is shown that I was brought here ; I did not 
escape. That certificate, formal as it is, is a lie, according to Mas- 
sachusetts.” Has not Massachusetts a right to say— This is a 
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hard statute; and, in 1858, the Supreme Court have said, gene- 
rally, that it is constitutional; but here is a new point; we would 
like to know whether they mean to carry it to this extent; per- 
haps they do not; it is worth arguing.” 

What did Massachusetts do when grass grew in State street, 
under the embargo? ‘The Supreme Court deemed it constitu- 
tional. She sent Sam Dexter to argue it. Jle argued it, was 
defeated, and we sat down to become bankrupt. But we were not 
going to be bankrupt until we had argued the question. Neither 
are we going to surrender Med until we have a chance to argue the 
point. 

Whence came the famous Dred Svott case, gentlemen? The 
South made it up to settle the question of slavery in the Territories. 
What is the history of the well-known Lemmon case now pending! 
Mr, Lemmon, of Virginia, brought his slaves into the free State of 
New York. Judge Paine held them emancipated. Now the State 
of Virginia retains Mr. O’Covor, the head of the New York Bar, 
to contest the point, and is carrying it up through all its stages to 
the last appeal. Has not Massachusetts the same right? May she 
not do for liberty what Virginia docs tor slavery?) Mr. Chairman, 
this is all weare asking you to do. What we want is, to save the op- 
portunity of testing such questions as I have specified. If the arrest 
is made without a warrant, the habeas corpus is clearly constitutional. 
If with a warrant, even after a certificate, I have suggested a dozen 
cases where Massachusetts might legally and loyally bring a case be- 
fore the Supreme Court, and have them construe the law. It is a 
new law as yet; andif we are going to compromise—if, as Mr. 
George T. Curtis would have us, we are to yield up every thing 
to South Carolina, and to exist hereafter as a dependency of that 
slavcholding dynasty and despotism—lIct us at least provide the ma- 
terial to know how heavy the chains are, and how they hang. 

Do not say Tam supposing impossible, or even improbable cases. 
Slaves free by law, in consequence of being brought into free States, 
have been claimed and surrendered in’ several instances—once in 
Cincinnati, twice in Pennsylvania. 

Again, when Anson Burlingame was in this Legislature, four of 
your citizens were taken out of a vessel in one of the ports of ‘Texas, 
and sold as slaves, to pay their jail fees. You will find the case 
stated in the Resolves of 1852; but I have no knowledge that any- 
thing was ever done for them; certainly, the men were not redeemed. 
Suppose that one of them should escape, and could show that he 
was born free, and under a law that nobody can say is constitutional, 
was sold in Texas. Do not say, now, I am supposing a case. I 
can cite you this very case in Delaware. Itisa very striking one. 
The first that was known of him, he was heard calling for help from 
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the guards of the steamboat, on which Jie had made his escape from 
Savannah. On looking over the bows, he was scen, and drawn on 
hoard. Ile had been holding on to the ropes for several days, the 
water frequently sweeping over him. ‘The provisions in his pocket 
were saturated with salt water, and dissolved to a pulp. This was 
in Delaware Bay. The captain ordered the vessel’ to be put into 
Newcastle, where the man was lodged in jail. Ife claimed to be 
a freeman, born in Philadelphia; and, brought even berore a Dela- 
ware Judge, his claim was established, his freedom fully proved, 
and he was set free. That very man was re-arrested, under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and surrendered by Commissioner Guthrie, and is 
now in the slave States. It appears he went from Philadelphia to 
Maryland to reside, contrary to the law of that State, was fined 
for the offence, and being unable to pay the fine, was sold as a slave 
for fe! and on this showing the Commissioner sent him to Georgia, 
where he had been sold. Now, suppose that very case occurred in 
regard to one of our stewards from Texas—will you say that you do 
not want to keep in your statute-book the means of framing o 
question to be carried up to the Supreme Court, for its decision ? 

Then there is the case of a mistake of form. I referred, a moment 
ago, to one case of that character, mentioned by His Excellency 
in his Address. Suppose a certificate is not regular; and that is 
acase that has actually occurred, not only in the ease cited by Gov. 
Andrew, as occurring in this Commonwealth, but in another case, in 
Ohio. A U.S. Marshal actually produced a certificate that was not 
roeular; a State Judge set it aside as irregular. The Marshal ar- 
rested the man a second time on the same certificate, in defiance of 
the State authority ; and Iam ashamed to say that Judge McLcan, 
when the Marshal was brought before him, on a claim for dama- 
ues by the State authority, for defying the State, set him free. 
He actually defied the Judge on the bench who had noticed the 
mistake of jorm. Now, sir, in a case of that kind, is not the Su- 
prone Court to issue its writ, and lock into the papers, and see if 
they are correct? That is all. The habeas corpus should be kept 
alive for that purpose, if for no other. 

Another case. When Anthony Burns was here, he was under a 
lease for a-year. The year had not expired. The question was, 
whether his master or the temporary lessee had the right of claim: 
This is a nice question, I admit, but we want it settled. It is a nice 
question; but in that finest specimen of judicial eloquence, when 
Mortimer claimed his peerage, the Judge said, “In a case like this, 
of ancestral honors, I will take hold of 4 twig or a twine thread to 
uphold it’ Will you not take hold even of the slightest twig for 
God's immortal soul? I know it is a difficult, a nice question, but 
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it is one that was raised; and if Edward Greeley Loring had been a 
Judge, and not a Commissioner, he would have allowed us to argue it: 

Again: the United States Constitution says, “ Any person held to 
service or labor in any State, under the laws thereof.” Mark you, 
“in any Stats.” The Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that the District of Columbia is not a State. 

Now, as the District is not a State, if a slave escapes from the 
District, he docs not escape from a State, and, consequently, he ean- 
not be recovered. The Fugitive Slave Bill, in epite of this deci- 
sion, says, “ Any person held to service or Inbor in any State or Ter- 
ritory, or in the District,” &c. Ia that constitutional t It has never 
yet been so decided. Shall we the free States surrender so large and 
base a privilege without argument? Hold on to your Liberty Bill, 
which alone affords us the chance. 

I am not dealing in technicalities, Mr. Chairman. When Judge 
Story came home from giving that decision in the Prigg case, in 
Charles Sumner’s office, Mr. Sumner (he told me the anecdote the 
next week,) said to him, “ Wow could you rule the act of 795 con- 
stitutional, when it docs not give us the jury trial?’’ Said the 
Judge, “That point was not raised in the argument; or, if it was, 
it was not treated at any length. I should like to hear argument 
on that point. If another case arises, I hope it will be elaborately 
presented.””. Mr. Sumner made that statement to me the week after, 
as I have said; and you will find it preserved in Judge Story’s 
Life, by his son. In the same spirit, we say that this decision in 
the case of Ableman vs. Booth, is a gencral decision. We want to 
preserve the mere power of narrowing that decision. It is the hon- 
orable policy of the State. Every atum of the bond, but not a hair's 
breadth beyond it! 

Take another point. I have in this book cases of slaves who 
have escaped twenty-two years, nineteen, sixteen, fourteen, ten years. 
Why, gentlemen, if you let a piece of land in the city of Boston 
alone twenty years, you lose your title. If you let a note of hand 
alone six ycars, you lose your title. Ilow long docs slavery hold 
ontoaman?t Docs time never bar it? Is there a principle of law 
which holds that titles are quiet for Jand after twenty years, and 
for a note of hand after six years, and no principle that quicts the 
title to a man? Are all the principles of the law to be sacrificed ! 
We will not believe it till after further struggles. 

In 1428, that law of Edward the Confessor, which made all fugitive 
slaves free who had resided one year and one day in London, un- 
claimed by their mastera, was solemnly confirmed and extended to 
all citics, walled boroughs and castles in the realm. From that privi- 
lege, long enjoyed, London took the name of the “Free Chamber of 
the King.” Shall we, in the nineteenth century, admit no such 
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principle as the Confessor established? Let a slave stay, unclaimed, 
twenty years, and still retain your merciless rights over him! This 
is a serious question of what the law calls /aehes—neglect. The law 
holds to the quicting of tides. Let us claim that element of it now. 

Do not say, gentienien, they are merely technical pomts. Sup- 
posc & man resides in Billerica twenty years, marrics, and has 
children. Jfe is a day laborer, and earns his six dollars a week. Of 
course, he does not lay up anything. Slavery swoops him up, and 
his children came upon the town. Has not Billerica something to 
siy against the right of a muster to let his slave live in the town 
twenty years, burden it with a family, aud still have the right to 
come and take him ? 

Ilere ix aman who escaped sixteen years ago. Suppose I have em- 
ployed him as a mechanic. There is such a man in this very hall, 
a carpenter—a master-workman. Suppose I have employed hin ; 
he is in my debt; he has insured his lite; I know if he Jives he will 
pay me. Ido not know he is a fugitive; [Tam not bound to know it. 
Ile has lived in my street ten years. Slavery comes and takes him, 
and my debt with him. Have Ino claim for laehes? We has been 
mixed up with the afiairs of a town many years, and become possessed 
of the knowledee of facts vital to some suit of mine. On his test? 
mony may turn some claim of mine to thousands of dollars. I found 
him an intelligent and faithful neighbor. I was not bound to kriow, 
could not know, he was a fugitive. His master, whose neglect has 
brought me into this position of trusting him, carries him away. 
Ilave we no right to claim that this neglect of years, perilling thus 
our interests, forfeits the master’s rights? May not the point be 
riiscd? Tle has married. Ilaving established a good character by 
years of diligence, he marries. Has the slaveholder such an ur 
Jimited right that he may make this wife—guilty of no neglect or 
imprudence in forming the relation—a widow? The slavcholder 
has been neglectful; she has not. Suppose we grant so horrid a 
suipposition—absurdity—as that, legally, their rights, wife’s and 
slaveholder’s, are equal—which shall give way? Of course, he 
who has heen guilty of laches. May we not raise the question? 
There are a thousand questions that can be raised. Tle has com- 
mitted crime; he murdered my brother, or set fire to my house. 
IIe is in the State Prison. Can the master take him out, or can 
Massachusetts hold him? Shall George T. Curtis override the 
criminal law of Massachusetts, or shall he not? We want to put 
the question to Mr. Chief Justice Taney. You know, gentlemen, 
there was never a statute drawn that you could not drive the 
Worcester rail-train through it. Ilow do we curb a statute? Why, 
by putting somebody forward who is able to raise these questions. 

You may say, this is claiming a great deal. Wo mean to claun 
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a great deal—every thing that can possibly be gotten. I need not go 
further. I might cover half a dozen other points. I know slaves 
who have fled here, and then bought themselves. Some, meaning 
never’ to venture within a slave State, do not trouble themsclves 
to comply with slave laws, and have their free papers certified and 
recorded in their county courts. Of such a man an unprincipled 
slavcholder might bring all the evidence of ownership, escape and 
identity before a Commissioner—and there being no evidence to the 
contrary which the Commissioner-is bound, which, indeed, he is 
authorized to notice—such a man must be taken back. 

Anotherease. Iam telling you cases that have actually occurred— 
here is another. George, a negro man, was arrested in) Washing- 
ton, Indiana, and claimed by a Mr. Rice, of Kentucky, as his slave. 
Judge Clemens ordered his surrender under the Fugitive Slave 
Act. It was done, and Mr. Rice took him to Louisville, and there 
sold him to a slave-trader, who took him to Memphis, ‘Tennessce. 
Here a man from Mississippi saw him, and said, “This is my slave ; 
he is not Mr. Rice’s”’; brought the case before a court, and got 
him. Now, suppose before Mr. Rice left Washington, Indiana, 
with the certificate of the Judge, George had escaped and come to 
Massachusetts, and his claimant had followed and recaptured him, 
and the Mississippi man had scen him here, and said, “ This is not 
your slave; he is mine.” Mr. George T. Curtis might say, He is 
not; you cannot prove title to him.” He says, “We is; Lowned him 
in Mississippi, and he escaped from ine there.” If a negro is to be 
enslaved, he may much prefer one master to another. Why hurry 
him to ‘Texas at a day's notice, when he really belongs to Maryland ! 
Let him have chance to get to his real home, if it must be a slave 
one. In the conflict, he may save his liberty. I know it is very 
improbable ; but Judge ‘Taney will dic sometime, his Court will 
be reorganized, and we may get a decision that would do honor to 
Lord Holt or Lord Mansficld. My friend has alluded to the Som- 
erset case, in England. Granville Sharpe worked ten years, in op- 
position to the whole bench and bar of England, before he subdued 
Lord Mansfield; but finally he came over to the opinion of the war- 
office clerk, Granville Sharpe, and immortalized himself by a deci- 
sion that Granville Sharpe taught him. 

I know slavery owns a great deal, but she does not own the 
State House ; she cannot absolutely clean out the Commonwealth. 
There must be a pause somewhere — we only want to find out 
where it is. ‘Therefore, I propose, in regard to this habeas corps, 
even in regard to the man who has got George T. Curtis’s certificate, 
that with it the Supreme Court shall have the right to raise ques- 
tions that cannot be raised otherwise. We waited until 1842 before 
we could get the question properly before the Supreme Court on 
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that law of 93. This is the machinery to do it. Massachusetts has 
pledged herself for sixty ycars to just this class of legislation. You 
may think this is interfering with constitutional rights; but secking 
to know and define one’s legal rights is not disloyalty to the Con- 
stitution. ‘To try suits on doubtful points is not unconstitutional. 
It is what the profession exists for. It is the only thing that jus- 
tifies such a nuisance. 

Who asks us to repeal this law? They say South Carolina asks 
it. If she does, I can only say, it used to be a principle, 
“When you ask equity, you must do equity. You must come 
into Court with clean hands.” At this very moment, South Car- 
olina has her statute-book covered with unconstitutional Jaws 
about our scamen. South Carolina complain of our Personal Lib- 
erty Bill! I undertake to say that the merchants of Boston have 
paid, in the harbor of Charleston, more unconstitutional jail tecs 
than would buy all the slaves that ever escaped from South Caro- 
lina. South Carolina ask you to change your statute-book ! I would 
like to see one member of this Legislature trust his person in the 
State of South Carolina to-day—one of them! Vote even for the 
repeal of this statute, take a certificate from Governor Andrew that 
you voted forit, with the broad seal of the State on it, go down there, 
and you will never come back—never—it they only know that.you 
come from Massachusetts! And such is the State that comes into 
our Wich Court of Judicature, and asks you to repeal this Personal 
Liberty Bill! 

After all, the objections to this Personal Liberty Bill as unconsti- 
tutional are based on the idea that you hold the Fugitive Slave Bill 
constitutional, Jf you do not, there is no need of a word of answer. 
It you do not, it is a hidcous monster, which you are bound to have 
every possible weapon in your armory ready to resist. This ma- 
chinery you are bound to provide for the protection of the fugi- 
tive on your soil. You must not say, Possibly the United States 
may interpose. Wedo not want possibilities; we are not bound to 
wait for the U. S. Government; Massachusetts, our own State, is 
bound herself to furnish means adequate to the protection of all on 
her soil, She may not trust that some other government will do it, 
and so herself omit it. 

Then, gentlemen, who says the Fugitive Slave Bill is constitution- 
al? Massachusetts solemnly says itis not. Who says it is? Well, 
the forefront of the argument is borne by a Professor at Cam- 
bridge. It seems a former Legislature refused to pay a large bill 
of his, and, in consequence, he took that side of the argument. 
sy his side stand who? Nobody who could have an office in 
Massachusetts to-day ;—no, not one. Who stands on the other 
side ? Every great name of which we are proud. You may repeal 
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this law, but unless you shovel Massachusetts into the ocean, you 
cannot keep it repealed. It has been on the statute-book ever since 
1784; it will go back there when you leave these halls. It cannot 
be hindered. It is not a momentary spasm. It is the inbred and 
imbedded purpose of the Commonwealth. 

Who says that this law should be repealed? Republicans ¢ 
How do you sit here, gentlemen? You sit here under an oath 
to the Constitution of the United States. Docs one of you mean 
to obey that Fugitive Slave Bill? You are going to change that 
statute-book at the bidding of the Fugitive Slave Bill. Do you 
mean to obey it yourselves? Mr. Joel Varker, who thought the 
Simms case “amusing '’—says, after he has finished his argument 
on the constitutionality of that Bill, if a man should ask him to 
aid in enforcing it,p—what? J/e wont do tt! Every man in this 
Legislature, Mr. Chairman, will say the same—you know it. Why 
will you say the same?) Because you think the law good? You 
will say the same for one of two reasons: either because, like 
Charles Sumner, you do not believe there is a fugitive slive clause 
in the Constitution—some of vou take that position—and if there is 
no fugitive slave clause, there is no Fugitive Slave Bill; or because, 
though admitting that the Courts declare it constitutional, person- 
ally you will never obey it. Those of you who take the first o- 
sition, who say, “We came up here and swore to support the Con- 
stitution, believing that there is no fugitive slave clause ’—hy what 
right do you repeal that law—our only barrier against infamous 
usurpation? One half of you say that. The other half say—* ‘The 
Courts say it is constitutional, and we cannot actually wipe it out, 
but personally we will never obey it.’ Then we claim of you, if 
personally you are ashamed to obey it, that, legislating, you shall 
give every kind of machinery possible under the Constitution to 
curb it, tomake it as inoflensive as possible, to test it again and 
again, to carry it up again and again. What did the South do on 
the question of banks! They carried it up again and again, until 
they got the Supreme Court on their side. 

One word more. ‘The only other section of our Personal Liberiy 
Law which is objected to is that which provides that if the party 
arrested as a fugitive slave is found not to be a slave, the person or 
persons arresting him shall be punished. Judge Thomas says that. 
perhaps, ought to be qualified, so as to read that if done dishonestly, 
it is criminal—still he docs not think the clause unconstitutional. 
Mr. Loring does not think any change necessary; the word “ pre: 
tence” is sufficient, to mect Judge Thomas's objection. But look 
atit, Mr. Chairman. Men in our harbor are not bound to assist a 
master in arresting his fugitive; they do it for money. He usually 
bribes a policeman to take off his star, or a constable to drop his spe- 
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cial character, and get possession of the rman somehow, and then 
bribes the rowdics of North street to come wand guard him. Or he 
woes down the harbor, and bribes a captain not to tell that a slave is 
on board his ship, and to carry him back without letting any one 
know. Within the sound of my voice lives a ship-owner (John II. 
Pearson) who kept an alleged fugitive in his ship several days, and 
scent him back without letting any one inquire whether he was a fu- 
witive slave or not. Now, the law says—what? “Mr. Pearson, if you 
take that responsibility, you do itat your peril. If you defy the law 
of the Commonwealth, and hide a man in the hold of your ship, and 
unlertake to settle whether he is a slave or not, you do it at your 
peril, If it turns out, by any providential good fortune, that it 
can be proved that the negro was not a slave, you shall suffer 
for it. You were not bound to keep him there. You might have 
set him in the streets of Boston, and let the law deal with him.” 
Massachusetts says to those ship-owners who volunteer to become 
kidnappers, “It you choose to keep a black man, by violence, in the 
hol of your ship, you take the responsibility. If it turns out he 
was not aslave, you shall be punished. Nobody asks you to take 
the responsibility.” Ts not this fair? Jt is a horrible thing. It 
is taking aman whom Massachusetts holds to be free, and doom- 
ing him to slavery. That is worse than death. Whoever volun- 
teers, With indecent haste, to make amanaslave, surely Massachusetts 
may say to him, “Sir, do it! take the responsibility! But if you do 
it, recollect this, that in 1784, seventy-five years ago, Massachusetts 
suid, Whoever assists in kidnapping a man from Massachusetts goes to 
the State Prison! She had a right to say it. Three of her citizens 
had just been kidnapped. She marked it then a crime, The omy 
exception to that crime is the single isolated limit of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill. Mind you, that you get your fect on to it. It is on 
your own re: ponsibility. Put your fect on that finarl’ of hell, tor 
if you do not, Massachusetts sends you to the State Prison.” Tas 
she nota right to say it? Is she not bound to say it? Nobody asks 
hin to help—nothing but money. Whea a deed except in one 
single case is crime, When a man is not called or bound to do it, and 
when without due inquiry he hurrics forward to volunteer it, the 
law may infer malice. More especially when the act is one in its 
nature base, one which every honorable, right-minded man spurns, 
one that inflicts endless woe on its victim. To go forward to such 
an act without absolute knowledge, is proof of that crassa negligentia 
which proves maiice. 

That is why I would keep that provision in the Law, It is to warn 
men whose hearts are cankered with gold, who would do anything 
fora dollar, that if they undertake to scnd 2 man into slavery, they 
must walk on the line—like the silken thread that, in Mahomet’s 
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fable, carrics the believer safe over hell—they must walk on the 
line of the Fugitive Slave Bill; if they lose their foothold on that 
single thread, Massachusetts bids them beware of the State Prison. 

Iam sorry, Mr. Chairman, to have taken so much of your time; 
but we spent weeks and months to put that law of '43 on the stat- 
ute-book. Forty thousand petitioners, if I remember right, asked 
for it. You are asked to repeal what has been the avowed purpose 
of the State for seventeen years, and its policy for seventy-five 
years. We have spent hours, years, life, in making Massachusetts 
stereotype that intention on her statute-book; at least, we have a 
right to remonstrate ; at least, we have a right to say to our Legisla- 
ture, Consider, before you undo what seventeen Legislatures have 
said was legal, and that they wished it done! You may repeal it, 
gentlemen; you may offer that holocaust to South Carolina; but, as 
Pascal said, when Louis XIV. thundered at the gates of their 
monastery, and his comrades offered to compromise their princi- 
ples—‘“ You may compromise your principles; you will never save 
the Port Royal.” So I say to you, gentlemen, you may disgrace 
Massachusetts by repealing this bill, but you will never save South 
Carolina. 
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PATRIOTISM OF COLORED AMERICANS. 


At a Mass Convention of the colored citizens of Ohio, 
held at Cleveland, Sept. 9th, 1852, the orator of the occa- 
sion, Wintram II, Day, Hsq., in the course of his address, 
said :— 


«OF the services and sufferings of the colored soldiers of 
the Revolution,’ says one writer, ‘no attempt has, to our 
knowledge, been made to preserve a record.’ This is mainly 
true. Their history is not written. It lics upon the soil 
watered with their blood: who shall gather it? It rests 
with their bones in the charnel-house: who shall exhume it? 
Their bodies, wrapped in sacks, have dropped from the decks 
where trod a Decatur and a Barry, in a calm and silence 
broken only by the voice of the man of God —‘ We cominit 
this hody to the deep;’ and the plunge and the ripples passing, 
the sea has closed over their memory forever. Ah! we have 
waited on shore and have seen the circle of that ripple. Wo 
know, at least, where they went down; and so much, to-day, 
we come to record. 

“We have had in Ohio, until very recently, and if they 
are living, have here now, a few colored men who have thus 
connected us with the past. I have been told of one, recent- 
ly, in the southern portion of the State. 

“ Another, of whom we all know, has resided, for many 
years, near Urbana, Champagne county, Te was invited to, 
and expected at, this meeting. Father Stanup (as he is fa- 
miliarly called) has lived to a good old age. He has been 
afllicted with recent sickness, and it may have prostrated him 
permanently. The frosts of a hundred winters will shrivel 
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any oak; the blasts of a century will try any vitality. The 
aged soldicr must soon die. O, that liberty, for which he 
foucht, might be bequeathed to his descendants! The reali- 
zation of that idea would smooth his dying pillow, and make 
the transit from this to another sphere a pleasant passage. I 
am credibly informed, that the age of Mr. Stanup is one hun- 
dred and nine; that he was with General Washington; and 
that his position, in this respect, has been recognized by ofli- 
cers of the Government.” 


Further on, Mr. Day said: —“I think we have demon- 
strated this point, that if colored people are among your 
Pompeys, and Cuffees, and Uncle Toms, they are also among 
your heroes. They have been on Lakes Erie and Cham- 
plain, upon the Mediterranean, in Florida with the Creeks, at 
Schuylkill, at Hickory Ground, at New Orleans, at Llorse 
Shoe Bend, and at Pensacola. The presence of some of 
them here to-day is a living rebuke to this land.” 

Addressing the large crowd of white citizens present, Mr. 
Day said: —“ We can be, as we have always been, faithful 
subjects, powerful allics, as the documents read here to-day 
prove: an enemy in your midst, we would be more powerful 
still, We ask for liberty; liberty here—liberty on the 
Chalmette Plains —liberty wherever floats the American 
flag. We demand for the sons of the men. who fought for 
you, equal privileges. We bring to you, to-day, the tears of 
our fathers, —cach tear is a volume, aud speaks to you. To 
you, then, weappeal. We point you to thcir blood, sprinkled 
upon your door-posts in your political midnight, that the De- 
stroying Angel might pass over. We take you to their sep- 
ulchres, to sce the bond of honor between you and them kept, 
on their part, faithfully, even until death.” 


The following extracts from an address delivered, in 1842, 
before tho Congregational and Presbyterian Anti-Slavery 
Society, at Francestown, N. I., by Dr. Harris, a Revolution- 
ary vetcran, will be read with great interest :— 


“T sympathize deeply,” said Dr, Harris, « in the objects of 
this Socicty. I fought, my hearers, for the liberty which 
you enjoy. It surprises me that every man does not rally at 
the sound of liberty, and array himsclf with those who are 
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laboring to abolish slavery in our country. The very mention 
of it warms the blood in my veins, and, old as I am, makes 
me feel something of the spirit and impulses of ’76. 

“ Then liberty meant something. ‘Then liberty, independ- 
ence, freedom, were in every man’s mouth. ‘They were the 
sounds at which they rallied, and under which they fought 
and bled. They were the words which encouraged and 
cheered them through their hunger, and nakedness, and 
fatigue, in cold and in heat. The word slavery then filled 
their hearts with horror. They fought because they would 
not be slaves. Those whom liberty has cost nothing, do not 
know how to prize it. / 

“T served in the Revolution, in General Washington's 
army, three years under one enlistment. I have stood in bat- 
tle where balls, like hail, were flying all around me. The 
man standing next to me was shot by my side—his blood 
spouted upon my clothes, which I wore for weeks. My 
nearest blood, except that which runs in my veins, was shed 
for liberty. My only brother was shot dead instantly in the 
Revolution. Liberty is dear to my heart; I cannot endure 
the thought that my countrymen should be slaves. 

“When stationed in the State of Rhodo Island, the regi- 
ment to which I belonged was once ordered to what was 
called a flanking position, —that is, upon a place which the 
chemy must pass in order to come round in our rear, to drive 
us from the fort. This pass was every thing, both to them 
and to us; of course, it was a post of imminent danger. 
They attacked us with great fury, but were repulsed. They 
reinforced, and attacked us again, with more vigor and deter- 
mination, and again were repulsed. Again they reinforced, 

and attacked us the third time, with the most desperate cour- 
age and resolution, but a third time wero repulsed, The 
contest was fearful. Our position was hotly disputed and as 
hotly maintained. 

“But I have another object in view in stating these facts. 
I would not he trumpeting my own acts; the only reason why 
L have named myself in connection with this transaction is, 
to show that I know whereof I affirm. There was a black 
regiment in the samo situation, Yes, a regiment of negroes, 
fighting for owr liberty and independence,—not a white man 
among them but the officers, —stationed in this same danger- 
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ous and responsiblo position. Had they been unfaithful, or 
given way before the encmy, all would have been lost. TArce 
times in succession were they attacked, with most desperate 
valor and fury, by well disciplined and veteran troops, and 
three times did they successfully repel the assault, and thus 
preserve our army from capture. They fought through the 
war. They were brave, hardy troops. They helped to gain 
our liberty and independence. 

“Now, the war is over, our freedom is gained —what is to 
be done with these colored soldiers, who have shed their best 
blood in its defenee? Must they be sent off out of the coun- 
try, because they are black? or must they be sent back into 
slavery, now they have risked their lives and shed their blood 
to secure the freedom of thcir masters? I ask, what became 
of these noble colored soldiers? Many of them, I fear, were 
taken back to the South, and doomed to the fetter and the 
chain. 

‘And why is it, that the colored inhabitants of our nation, 
born in this country, and entitled to all the rights of freemen, 
are held in slavery? Why, but because they are dlack? 
T have often thought that, should God see fit, by a miracle, to 
change their color, straighten their hair, and give their fea- 
tures and complexion the appearance of the whites, slavery 
would not continue a year. No, you would then go and 
abolish it with the sword, if it were not speedily done with- 
out. But is ita suitable cause for making men slaves, be- 
cause God has given them such a color, such hair and such 
features, as he saw fit?” 


Dr. Clarke, in the Convention which revised the Constitu- 
tion of New York, in 1821, speaking of the colored inhabi- 
tants of the State, said: — 


“My honorable colleague has told us, that, as the colored 
people are not required to contribute’to the protection or de- 
fence of the State, they are not entitled to an equal partici- 
pation in the privileges of its citizens. But, Sir, whose fault 
is this? Have they ever refused to do military duty when 
called upon? It is haughtily asked, Who will stand in the 
ranks shoulder to shoulder with a negro? I answer, No one, 
in time of peace; no one, when your musters and trainings 
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are looked upon as mere pastimes; no one, when your militia 
will shoulder their muskets and march to their trainings with 
as much unconcern as they would go to a sumptuous enter- 
tainment or a splendid ball. But, Sir, when the hour of 
danger approaches, your white ‘militia’ are just as willing 
that the man of color should be set up as a mark to be shot 
at by the enemy, as to be sct up themselves, In the War of 
the ltevolution, these people helped to fight your battles by 
land and by sea. Some of your States were glad to turn out 
corps of colored men, and to stand ‘shoulder to shoulder’’ 
with them, 

“Tn your late war, they contributed largely towards some 
of your most splendid victories. On Lakes Erie and Cham- 
plain, where your flects triumphed over a foe superior in 
numbers and engines of death, they were manned, in a large 
proportion, with men of color. And, in this very house, in 
the fall of 1814, « bill passed, receiving the approbation of 
all the brauches of your government, authorizing the Gover- 
nor to accept the services of a corps of two thousand free 
people of color. Sir, these were times which tricd men’s 
souls, In these times, it was no sporting matter to bear 
arms, These were times, when a man who shouldered his 
musket did not know but he bared his bosom to receive a 
death wound from the enemy ere he laid it aside; and, in 
these times, these people were found as ready and as willing 
to voluntecr in your service as any other, They were not 
compelled to go; they were not drafted. No; your pride 
had placed them beyond your compulsory power. Lut there 
Was no necessity for its exercise; they were volunteers; yes, 
Sir, volunteers to defend that very country from the inroads 
and ravages of a ruthless and vindictive foe, which had 
treated them with insult, degradation and slavery. 

« Volunteers are the best of soldiers. Give me the men, 
whatever be their complexion, that willingly volunteer, and 
not those who are compelled to turn out. Such men do not 
fight from necessity, nor from mereenary motives, but from 
principle.” 


The Hon. Tristam Lurges, of Rhode Island, in a speech 
in Congress, January, 1828, said: — At the commencement 
of the Revolutionary War, Rhode Island had a number of 
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slaves, <A regiment of them were enlisted into tho Conti- 
nental service, and no braver men met the enemy in battle; 
but not one of them was permitted to be a soldier until be 
had first been made a freeman.” 


“In Rhode Island,” says Governor Eustis, in his ablo 
speech against slavery in Missouri, 12th December, 1820, 
“tho blacks formed an entire regiment, and they discharged 
their duty with zeal and fidelity. The gallant defence of 
Red Bank, in which the black regiment bore a part, is among 
the proofs of their valor.” 

In this contest, it will be recollected that four hundred 
men met and repulsed, after a terrible and sanguinary strug- 
gle, fifteen hundred Hessian troops, headed by Count Donop. 
The glory of the defence of Red Bank, which has been pro- 
nounced one of the most heroic actions of the war, belongs in 
reality to black men; yet who now hears them spoken of in 
connection with it? Among the traits which distinguished 
the black regiment was devotion to their officers. In the 
attack made upon the American lines, near Croton river, on 
the 13th of May, 1781, Col. Greene, the commander of the 
regiment, was cut down and mortally wounded; but the 
sabres of the enemy only reached him through the bodies of 
his faithful guard of blacks, who gathered around him to 
protect him, and every one of whom was killed. 


The celebrated Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, in 
his speech on the Missouri question, and in defence of the 
slave representation of the South, made the following admis- 
sions : — 

“At the commencement of our Revolutionary struggle 
‘with Great Britain, all the States had this class of people. 
The New England States had numbers of them; the North- 
ern and Middle States had still more, although less than the 
Southern. They all entered into the great contest with similar 
views. Like brethren, they contended for the benefit of the 
whole, leaving to cach the right to pursue its happiness in its 
own way. They thus nobly toiled and bled together, really 
like brethren. And it is a remarkablo fact, that, notwith- 
standing, in the course of the Revolution, the Southern 
Btates were continually overrun by the British, and every 
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negro in them had an opportunity of running away, yet few 
did. ‘They then were, as they still are, as valuable a part of 
our population to the Union as any other equal number of 
inhabitants, They were in numerous instances the pioncers, 
and in all, the laborers of your armies. To their hands were 
owiny the erection of the greatest part of the fortifications 
raised for the protection of our country. Hort Moultrie gave, 
at an early period of the inexperience and untried valor of 
our citizens, immortality to American arms, And in the 
Northern States, numerous bodiesxof them were enrolled, 
and fought, stde-by-stde with the whites, the battles of the 
Revolution.” 


Said Martindale, of New York, in Congress, 22d of Janu- 
ary, 1828:—*“Slaves, or negroes who had been slaves, were 
enlisted as soldiers in the War of the Revolution; and I my- 
sclf saw a battalion of them, as fine martial-looking men as 
lever saw, attached to the Northern army, in the last war, 
on its march from Plattsburg to Sackett’s Harbor.” 


The Burlington Gazette gives the following account of an 
aged colored resident of that city, which will be read with 
much interest : —- 


“The attention of many of our citizens has, doubtless, 
been arrested by the appearance of an old colored man, who 
might have been seen, sitting in front of his residence, in 
Kast Union street, respectfully raising his hat to those who 
might be passing by. Wis attenuated frame, his silvered 
head, his fecble movements, combine to prove that he is very 
aged; and yet, comparatively few are aware that he is among 
the survivors of the gallant army who fought for the liberties 
of our country, ‘in the days which tried men’s souls.’ 

“Qn Monday last, we stopped to speak to him, and asked 
him how old he was. Je asked the day of the month, and, 
upon being told that it was the 24th of May, replied, with 
trembling lips, ‘I am very old —~I am o hundred years old 
to-day.’ 

“lis name is Oliver Cromwell, and he says that he was 
born at the Black Horse, (now Columbus,) in this county, in 
the family of John Hutchin. He enlisted in a company 
commanded by Capt. Lowery, attached to the Second New 
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Jersey Regiment, under the command of Col. Isracl Shreve. 
Ho was at the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
Monmouth, and Yorktown, at which latter place, he told us, 
he saw the last man killed. Although his faculties are fail- 
ing, yct he relates many interesting reminiscences of the 
Revolution. Ile was with tho army at the retreat of tho 
Delaware, on the memorable crossing of the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1776, and relates the story of the battles on the succced- 
ing days with enthusiasm. IIe gives the details of the 
march from ‘I'renton to Princeton, and told us, with much 
humor, that they ‘knocked the British about lively’ at the 
latter place. Ife was also at the battle of Springfield, and 
says that he saw the house burning in which Mrs. Caldwell 
was shot, at Connccticut I‘arms.” 

I further learn, (says the author of “ The Colored Patriots 
of the Revolution,”) that Cromwell was brought up a farmer, 
having served his time with Thomas Ilutchins, Esq., his 
maternal uncle. Ilo was, for six years and nine months, 
under the immediate command of Washington, whom he 
loved affectionately. ‘lis discharge.” says Dr. M’Cunc 
Smith, “at tho closo of the war, was in Washington's own 
hand-writing, of which he was very proud, often speaking of 
it. Heo received, annually, ninety-six dollars pension. Ifo 
lived a long and honorablo life. Ilad he been of a little 
lighter complexion, (he was just half white,) every newspa- 
per in the land would haye been cloqucnt in praise of his 
many virtucs.” 


Jack Grove, of Portland, while steward of a brig, sailing 
from the West Indies to Portland, in 1812, was taken by a 
French vessel, whose commander placcd a guard on board. 
Jack urged his commander to make an effort to retake tho 
vessel, but the captain saw no hope. Says Jack, “ Captain 
McLellan, I can take her, if you will let me goahcad.” Tho 
captain checked him, warning him not to lisp such a word, — 
there was danger in it; but Jack, disappointed, though not 
daynted, ralliod the men on his own hook, Captain McLellan 
and the rest, inspired by his example, finally joined them, and 
the attempt resulted in victory, They weighed anchor, and 
took the yessel into Portland, 
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FORMATION OF A COLORED REGIMENT IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Sraté or Reopn [stanp ano Provinence PLanrations, IN 

GENERAL AsseMBLY. Hebruary Session, 1778. 

Whereas, for the preservation of the rights and liberties 
of the United States, it is necessary that the whole power of 
Government should be exerted in recruiting the Continental 
battalions; and, whereas, ILis Mxcellency, General Washing- 
ton, hath inclosed to this State a proposal made to him by 
Brigadier General Varnum, to enlist into the two battalions 
raising by this State such slaves as should be willing to enter 
into the service; and, whereas, history affords us frequent 
precedents of the wisest, the freest and bravest nations having 
liberated their slaves and enlisted them as soldiers to fight 
in defence of their country; and also, whereas, the enemy 
have, with great foree, taken possession of the capital and ot 
a great part of this State, and this State is obliged to raise 
a very considerable number of troops for its own immediate 
defence, whereby it is in a manner rendered impossible for 
this State to furnish recruits for the said two battalions with- 
out adopting the said measures s0 recommended, — 

It is Voted and Resolved, That every able-bodied negro, 
mulatto, or Indian man-slave in this State may enlist into 
cither of the said two battalions, to serve during the continu- 
ance of the present war with Great Britain;—That every 
slave so cnlisting shall be entitled to and receive all the boun- 
tiex, wages and eneouragements allowed by the Continental 
Congress to any soldiers enlisting into this service. 

It is further Voted and Resolved, That every slave so en- 
listing shall, upon his passing muster by Col. Christopher 
(ireene, be immediately discharged from the service of his 
master or mistress, and be absolutely free, as though he 
had never been incumbered with any kind of servitude 
or slavery. And in case such slave shall, by sickness or 
otherwise, be rendered unable to maintain himself, he shall 
not be chargcable to his master or mistress, but shall be sup- 
ported at the expense of the State. 

And, whereas, slaves have been by the laws decmed tho 
property of their owners, and therefore compensation ought 
to he made to the owners for the loss of their service, — 
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It is further Voted and Resolved, That there be allowed 
and paid by this Stato to the owners, for every such slave s0 
enlisting, a sum according to his worth, at a price not excced- 
ing onc hundred and twenty pounds for the most valuable 
slavo, and in proportion for a slave of less value,— provided 
the owner of said slave shall deliver up to the officer who 
shall enlist him the clothes of the said slave, or otherwise ho 
shall not be entitled to said sum. 

And for settling and ascertaining the value of such slaves,— 
It is further Voted and Resolved, That a committee of five 
shall bo appointed, to wit,—one from cach county, any three 
of whom to be a quorum, —to examine the slaves who shall 
be so enlisted, after they shall have passed muster, and to set 
@ price upon each slave, according to his value as aforesaid. 

It is further Voted and Resolved, That upon any able- 
bodied negro, mulatto or Indian slave enlisting as aforesaid, 
the officer who shall so enlist him, after he has passed muster 
as aforesaid, shall deliver a certificate thereof to the master 
or mistress of said negro, mulatto, or Indian slave, which 
shall discharge him from the service of said master or mis- 
tress. 

It is further Voted and Resolved, That the committee who 
shall estimate the value of the slave aforesaid, shall give a 
certificate of the sum at which he may be valued to the owner 
of said slave, and the general treasurer of this State is hereby 
empowered and directed to give unto tho owner of said slave 
his promissory note for the sum of money at which he shall 
be valued as aforesaid, payable on demand, with interest, — 
which shall be paid with the money from Congress, 

A true copy, examined, 


HENRY WARD, Sec’y. 


Among tho brave blacks who fought in tho battles for 
American liberty was Major Jeffrey, a Tennesscean, who, 
during tho campaign of Major-General Andrew Jackson in 
Mobile, filled the place of regular” among the soldiers, In 
tho charge made by General Stump against the enemy, the 
Americans were repulsed and thrown into disorder, — Major 
Stump being forced to retire, in a manner by no means desi- 
rable, under the circumstances. Major Jeffrey, who was but 
a comman soldier, seeing the condjtion of his comrades, and 
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comprehending the disastrous results about to befall them, 
rushed forward, mounted a horse, took command of the 
troops, and, by an heroic effort, rallied them to the charge, — 
completely vouting the enemy, who left the Americans mas- 
ters of the field, Ile at once received from the General the 
title of “ Major,” though he could not, according to tho 
American policy, so commission him. To the day of his 
death, he was known by that title in Nashville, where he 
resided, and the circumstances which entitled him to it were 
constantly the subject of popular conversation. 

Major Jeffrey was highly respected by the whites gene- 
rally, and revered, in his owu neighborhood, by all the colored 
people who knew him. 

A few years ago, receiving an indignity from a common 
ruffian, he wax forced to strike him in self-defence; for which 
act, in accordance with the laws of slavery in that, as well as 
many other of the slave States, he was compelled to receive, 
on his naked person, ne and thirty lashes with a raw hide! 
This, at the age of seventy odd, after the distinguished ser- 
vices rendered his country,— probably when tho white ruffian 
for whom he was tortured was unable to raise an arm in its 
defenee,— was more than he could bear; zt broke his heart, 
and he sank to rise no more, till summoned by the blast of 
the last trumpet to stand on the battle-field of the general 
resurrection. 

Licutenant-Colonel Barton, of the Rhode Island militia, 
planned a bold exploit for the purpose of surprising and 
taking Major-General Prescott, the commanding officer of 
the royal army at Newport. Taking with him, in the night, 
about forty men, in two boats, with oars mufiled, he had the 
address to elude the vigilance of the ships of war and guard 
boats, and, having arrived undiscovered at the Gencral’s 
quarters, they were taken for the sentinels, and the Gencral 
Was not alarmed till his captors were at the door of his lodg- 
ing chamber, which was fast closed. A negro man, named 
Prince, instantly thrust his head through the panel door, and 
seized the victim while in bed. The General’s aid-de-camp 
leaped from a window undressed, and attempted to escape, 
but was taken, and, with tho General, brought off in safety.* 


* Thacher’s Military Journal, August 3, 1777. 
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Swett, in his ‘Sketches of Bunker Hill Battlo,” alludes 
to the presence of a colored man in that fight. Ife saya: — 
“Major Pitcairn caused the first effusion of blood at Lex. 
ington. In that battle, his horse was shot under him, while 
he was separated from his troops. With prescnco of mind, 
ho feigned himself slain; his pistols wero taken from his 
holsters, and he was Iecft for dead, when he scized the oppor- 
tunity, and escaped. Ife appeared at Bunker Hill, and, says 
tho historian, ‘Among those who mounted tho works was tho 
gallant Major Pitcairn, who exultingly cried out, “ The day 
ts ours!” when a black soldier named Salem shot him 
through, and he fell. Ilis agonized son received him in his 
arms, and tenderly bore him to the boats.’ A contribution 
was made in the army for the colored soldier, and ho was pre- 
sented to Washington as having performed this feat.” 

Besides Salem, there were quite a number of colored sol- 
dicrs at Bunker Hill. Among them, Titus Coburn, Alexan- 
der Ames, and Barzilai Lew, all of Andover; and also Cato 
Howe, of Plymouth—cach of whom received a pension. 

Samuel Charlton was born in the State of New Jerscy, a 
slave, in the family of Mr. M., who owned, also, other mem- 
bers belonging to his family —all residing in the English 
neighborhood. During the progress of the war, he was 
placed by his master (as a substitute for himself) in the army 
then in New Jerscy, as a tcamstcr in the baggage train. 
Ifo was in active service at the battle of Monmouth, not only 
witnessing, but taking a part in, the strugglo of that day. 
IIe was also in several other engagements in different scc- 
tions of that part of the State. He was a great admirer of 
General Washington, and was, at ono time, attached to his 
baggage train, and reccived the Gencral’s commendation for his 
courage and devotion to tho cause of liberty. Mr. Charlton 
was about fifteen or seventeen years of age when placed in the 
army, for which his master rewarded him with a silver dol- 
lar. At the expiration of his time, he returned to his mas- 
ter, to serve again in bondage, after having toiled, fought and 
bled for liberty, in common with the regular soldiery, Mr. 
M., at his death, by will, liberated his slaves, and provided a 
pension for Charlton, to be paid during his lifetime. 

Quack Matrick, of Stoughton Corner, was a regular Rev- 
olutionary soldier, and drew a pension. 
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In the engravings of Washington crossing the Delaware, 0 
the evening previous to the battle of ‘l'renton, Dee. 25th, 
1779, a colored soldier is scen, on horscback, quite promi- 
nent, near tho Commander-in-Chief, — the same figure that, 
in other sketches, is seen pulling the stroke oar in that mem- 
orable crossing. This colored soldicr was Prince Whipplo, 
body-guard to Ger. Whipple, of New Uampshire, who was 
Aid to General Washington. 

The names of the two brave men of color who fell, with 
Ledyard, at the storming of Fort Griswold, were Lambo 
Latham and Jordan Freeman. When Major Montgomery, 
one of the leaders in the expecition against the Amcricans, 
was lifted upon the walls of the fort by his soldiers, flourish- 
ing his sword and calling on them to follow him, Jordan 
Freeman reecived him on the point of a pike, and pinned him 
dead to the earch. 

Bbenczer Hills died at Vienna, New York, August, 1849, 
aged one hundred and ten. Ife was born a slave, in Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, and became free when twenty-cight years of 
age. Le served through the Revolutionary War, and was at 
the battles of Saratoga and Stillwater, and was present at the 
surrender of Burgoyne. | ; 

In Washington’s Will, special provision is made for his 
“mulatto man William, calling himself William Lee,” 
granting him his immediate freedom, an annuity of thirty 
dollars during his natural life, or support, if he preferred: 
(being incapable of walking or any active employment) to 
remain with the family. “his I give him,” says Washing- 
ton, “as a testimony of my sense of his attachment to me, 
and for his faithful services during the Revolutionary War.” 

Simon Lee, the grandfather of William Wells Brown, on 
his mother's side, was a slave in Virginia, and served in the 
War of the Revolution. Although honorably discharged, 
with the other Virginia troops, at the close of the war, he was 
sent back to his master, where he spent the remainder of his 
life toiling on a tobacco plantation. 

Jonathan Overton, (says the Edenton Wiig,) a colored 
man, and a soldier of the Revolution, dicd at this place, at 
the advanced age of one hundred and one years. The de- 
ceased served under Washington, and was at the battle of 
Yorktown, besides other less important engagements. He 
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was deservedly held in great respect by our citizens ; for, 
apart from the feeling of veneration which every Amcrican 
must entertain for the scanty remnant of Revolutionary 
heroes, of which death is fast depriving us, the deceased was 
personally worthy of the estcem and consideration of our 
community. He has lived among us longer than the ordinary 
period allotted to human life, and always sustained a charac- 
ter for honesty, industry, and integrity. ‘ . 

James Easton, of Bridgewater, a colored man, participated 
in the erection of the fortifications on Dorchester Ileights, 
under command of Washington, which the next morning 80 
greatly surpriscd the British soldiers then encamped in 
Boston. 

Job Lewis, of Lancaster, (formerly a slave,) enlisted for 
two terms of three years each; and a third time for the 
remainder of the war. He died in November, 1797. 

Princo Richards, of Kast Bridgewater, was a peusioned 
Revolutionary soldier, 

Thomas Hollen, of Dorset county, Maryland, was in the 
Revolutionary War, attached to the regiment of Col. Charles 
Gouldsbury, and was wounded by a musket ball in the calf of 
his leg. He died in 1816, aged seventy two, at the town of 
Blackwood, N. J., and was buried in the Snowhill church- 
yard, east of Woodbury. 

The Legislature of Virginia, in 1783, emancipated several 
slaves who had fought in the Revolutionary War, and the ex- 
ample was followed by some individuals, who wished to ex- 
hibit a consistency of conduct rare even in those early days of 
our country’s history. The Baltimore papers of September 
8th, 1790, make mention of the fact that Hon. Cencral 
Gates, before taking his departure, with his lady, for their 
new and elegant seat on the banks of the East River, sum- 
moned his numerous family and slaves about him, and, amidst 
their tears of affection and gratitude, gave them their free- 
dom; and, what was still better, made provision that their 
liberty should be a blessing to them. 

During the Revolutionary War, the Legislature of New 
York passed an Act granting freodom to all slaves who 
should servo in the army for threo years, or until regularly 
discharged. (See 1 Kent’s Com., p. 255:) 
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Rev. Theodore Parker, in a letter to the author of The 
Colored Patriots of the American Revolution,” says: — 


‘Not long ago, while the excavations for the vaults of the 
great retail dry goods store of New York were going on, 
a gentleman from Boston noticed a large quantity of human 
bones thrown up by the workmen, Everybody knows the 
African countenance: the skulls also bore unmistakable 
marks of the race they belonged to. They were shovelled up 
with the earth which they had rested in, carted off and emp- 
tied into the sea to fill up a chasm, and make the foundation 
of a warchouse.. 

“Qn inquiry, the Bostonian learned that these were tho 
hones of colored Amcrican soldiers, who fell in the disastrous 
battles of Long Island, in 1776, and of such as dicd of the 
wounds then received. At that day, as at this, spite of the 
declaration that ‘all men are created equal,’ the prejudice 
against the colored man was intensely strong.. The black and 
the white had fought against the same enemy, under the same 
banner, contending for the same ‘unalienable right’ to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The same shot with 
promiscuous slauzhter had mowed down Africans and Amer- 
icans, But in the grave, they must be divided. On the bat- 
tle-ficld, the blacks and whites had mixed their bravery and 
their blood, but their ashes must not mingle in the bosom of 
their common mother. The white Saxon, exclusive and 
haughty even in his burial, must have his place of rest proudly 
apart from the grave of the African he had once enslaved. 

«“ Now, after seventy-five years have passed by, the bones 
of these forgotten victims of the Revolution are shovelled up 
by Irish laborers, carted off, and shot into the sca, as the 
rubbish of the town, Lad thoy been white men’s relics, how 
would they have been honored with sumptuous burial anew, 
und tho purchased prayers and preaching of Christian di- 
vines! Now, they aro the rubbish of the street! 

“True, they were the bones of Revolutionary soldiers, — 
but they were black men; and shall a city that kidnaps its 
citizens, honor a negro with a graye? What boots it that he 
fought for cur freedom; that he bled for our liberty ; that he 
died for you and me? Does the ‘nigger’ deserve a tomb 2 
Ask tho American State—the American Church ! 
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“Throo quarters of a century have passed by since the re. 
treat from Long Island. What a change since then! Irom 
tho Washington of that day to the world’s Washington of 
this, what a change! In America, what alterations! What 
a change in England! The Briton has emancipated every 
bondman; slavery no longer burns his soil on either Continent, 
the East or West. America has a population of slaves 
greater than the people of all England in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Under the pavement of Broadway, beneath the walls 
of the Bazaar, there still lie the bones of the colored martyrs 
to American Independence. Dandies of either sex swarm 
gaily over the threshold, heedless of tho dead African, con- 
temptuous of tho living, And while these faithful bones 
were getting shovelled up and carted to tho sea, there was a 
great slave-hunt in New York: a man was kidnapped and 
carried off to bondage by the citizens, at the instigation of 
politicians, and to the sacramental delight of ‘ divines.’ 

“Happy are the dead Africans, whom British shot mowed 
down! They did not live to see a man kidnapped in the city 
which their blood helped free.” 


The poor requital for the colored man’s valor was forcibly 
alluded to by Henry H. Garnct at the anniversary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, in New York city, May, 1840, “It is 
with pride,” said he, “that I remember, that in the earlicst 
attempts to establish democracy in this hemisphere, colored 
men stood by the side of your fathers, and shared with 
them the toils of the Revolution. When Freedom, that had 
been chased over half the world, at last thought she had 
here found a sheltor, and held out her hands for protection, 
the tearful eye of the colored man, in many instances, gazed 
with pity upon her tattered garments, and ran to her relief. 
Many fell in her defence, and tho grateful soil received them 
affectionately into its bosom. No monumental piles distin- 
guish their ‘dreamless beds’; scarcely an inch on the page 
of history has been appropriated to their memory; yet truth 
will give them a share of the fame that was reaped upon 
the ficlds of Lexington and Bunker Hill; truth will affirm 
that they participated in the immortal honor that adorned 
the brow of the illustrious Washington.” 
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GEN. JACKSON’S PROCLAMATION. 


*« F[eapquanters, Seventic Mitrrary Disrrtcr, 
Monin, September 21, 1814. 


“ To the Free Colored Inhabitants of Louisiana: 


Through a mistaken policy, you have been heretofore 
deprived of a participation in the glorious struggle for na- 
tional rights in which our country is engaged. This no longer 
shall exist. : 

As sons of freedom, you are now called upon to defend our 
most inestimable blessing. As Americans, your country 
looks with confidence to her adopted children for a valorous 
support, as a faithful return for the advantages enjoyed under 
her mild and equitable government. As fathers, husbands, 
and brothers, you are summoned to rally around the standard 
of the eagle to defend all which is dear in existence. 

Your country, although calling for your exertions, does 
not wish you to engage in her cause without remuncr- 
ating you for the services rendered, Your intelligent minds 
are not to be led away by false representations. Your love of 
honor would cause you to despise the man who should attempt 
to deceive you. With the sincerity of a soldier and the lan- 
guage of truth I address you. 

To every noble-hearted freeman of color volunteering to 
serve during the present contest with Great Britain, and 
no longer, there will be paid the same bounty, in moncy 
und Jands, now reccived by the white soldicrs of the United 
States, viz: one hundred and twenty-four dollars in money, 
and one hundred and sixty acres of land, Tho non-commis- 
sioned officcrs and privates will also be entitled to the same 
monthly pay, daily rations and clothes furnished to any 
American soldier. 

On enrolling yourselves in companies, tho Major-General 
commanding will select officers for your government from 
your white fellow-citizens. Your non-commissioned officers 
will be appointed from among yourselves, 

Duo regard will be paid to the feelings of frecmen and 
soldiers, You will not, by being associated with white men 
in the same corps, be exposed to improper comparison or 
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unjust sarcasm. As a distiact, independent battalion or reg- 
iment, pursuing the path of glory, you will, undivided, re- 
ceive the applause and gratitude of your countrymen. 

To assure you of tho sincerity of my intentions, and my 
anxicty to engage your invaluable services to our country, | 
have communicated my wishes to the Governor of Louisiana, 
who is fully informed as to the manner of enrolments, and 
will givo you every necessary information on the subject of 


this address, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major-General Commanding. 


December 18, 1814, General Jackson issucd, in the French 
language, the following address to the colored members of his 
army :— 


“Sotprrrs!— When, on the banks of the Mobile, I called 
you to take up arms, inviting you to partake tho perils and 
glory of your white fellow-citizens, I expected much from 
you; for I was not ignorant that you possessed qualities 
most formidable to an invading enemy. I knew with what 
fortitude you could endure hunger and thirst, and all the 
fatigues of a campaign. Iknew well how you loved your 
native country, and that you, as well as ourselves, had to 
defend what man holds mest dear —his parents, wife, chil- 
dren, and property. You have done more than I expected. 
In addition to the previous qualities I before knew you to 
possess, I found among you a noble enthusiasin, which leads 
to the performance of great things. 

“Soldicrs! tho President of tho United States shall hear 
how praiseworthy was your conduct in the hour of danger, 
and the representatives of the American people will give you 
the praise your exploits entitle you to. Your General antic- 
ipates them in applauding your noble ardor.. 

“The enemy approaches; his vessels cover our lakes; our 
brave citizens are united, and all contention has ccased among 
thom. Their only dispute is, who shall win the prize of valor, 
or who the most glory, its noblest reward. 


“ By order, 
“THOMAS BUTLER, Aid-de-Camp.” 
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The New Orleans Picayune, in an account of the celebra- 
tion of tho Battle of New Orleans, in that city, in 1851, 
says: — 

“ Not the lcast interesting, although the most novel feature 
of the procession yesterday, was the presence of ninety of the 
colored yetcrans who bore a conspicuous part in the dangers 
of the day they were now for the first time called to assist in 
celebrating, and who, by their good conduct in presence of the 
enemy, deserved and reccived the approbation of their illus- 
trious commander-in-chief. During the thirty-six years that 
have passed away since they assisted to repel the invaders 
from our shores, these faithful men have never before partic- 
ipated in the annual rejoicings for the victory which their 
valor contributed to gain. Their good deeds have been con- 
secrated only in their memories, or lived but to claim a pass- 
ing notice on the page of the historian. Yet, who more than 
they deserve the thanks of the country, and the gratitude of 
succeeding generations? Who rallied with more alacrity in 
response to the summons of danger? Who endured more 
cheerfully the hardships of the camp, or faced with greater 
courage the perils of the fight? IPf, in that hazardous hour, 
when our homes were menaced with the horrors of war, we 
did not disdain to call upon the colored population to assist 
in repelling the invading horde, we should not, when the dan- 
ger ig past, refuse to permit them to unite with us in cele- 
brating the glorious event, which they helped to make so 
memorable an epoch in our history. We were not too exalted 
to minglo with them in the affray; they were not too humble 
to join in our rejoicings. 

“Such, we think, is tho universal opinion of our citizens. 

We conversed with many yesterday, and, without exception, 
they expressed approval of the invitation which had been 
extended to the colored vetcrans to take part in the ceremo- 
nics of the day, and gratification at secing them in a conspic- 
uous place in the procession. 
“The respectability of their appearance, and the modesty 
of their demeanor, made an impressiou on every observer, 
and elicited unqualified approbation, Indeed, though in 
saying so we do not mean disrespect to any one clse, we 
think that they constituted decidedly the most interesting por- 
tion of the pageant, as they certainly attracted the most 
attention.” 
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Tho editor, after further remarks upon the procession, 
and adding of its colored members, “ Woe reflected, that 
beneath their durk bosoms were sheltered faithful hearts, 
susceptible of the noblest impulses,” thus alludes to the free 
colored population of New Orleans: — 

“As a class, they are peaceable, orderly, and respectable 
people, and many of them own large amounts of property 
among us. Their interests, their homes, and their affections 
are here, and such strong tics are not easily broken by the 
force of theoretical philanthropy, or imaginative sentimental. 
ity. They have been truo hitherto, and we will not do 
them the injustice to doubt a continuance of their fidelity. 
While they may bo certain that insubordination will be 
promptly punished, deserving actions will always meet with 
their due reward in the esteem and gratitude of the commu- 
nity.” 

Yet, if five, oven of these veterans, should at any time be 
secn talking together, they are liable to be arrested for con- 
spiracy, according to the laws of Louisiana! 


Ion. Robert C. Winthrop, in bis speech in Congress, on 
the Imprisonment of Colored Seamen, September, 1850, bore 
this testimony to the gallant conduct of the colored soldiers 
at New Orleans :— 

“T have an impression that, not, indeed, in these piping 
times of peace, but in the time of war, when quite a boy, I 
have seen black soldiers enlisted, who did faithful and excel- 
lent service. But, however it may have been in the Northern 
States, I can tell the Senator what happened in the Southern 
States at this period. I believe that I shall be borne out in 
saying, that no regiments did better service, at New Orlcans, 
than did tho black regiments, which wero organized under 
the direction of Gencral Jackson himself, after a most glori- 
ous appcal to the patriotism and honor of the people of color 
of that region; and which, after they camo out of the war, 
received the thanks of General Jackson, in a proclamation 
which has been thought worthy of being inscribed on tho 
pages of history.” : 


Chalmette Plains, the scene of the famous Battle of New 
Orleans, are five miles below that city, on the left bank of the 
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Mississippi. There is an elaborate engraving of this battle, 
eighteen by twenty inches, executed by M. Hyacinth Laclotte, 
the correctness of which was certified to by eleven of the su- 
perior oflicers residing in New Orleans, July 15, 1815, when 
the drawing was completed. 

The report No. 8,” from the American Army, corrobo- 
rates the following interesting statements, which were fur- 
nished to the author of “ The Colored Patriots of the Amer- 
ican Revolution” by Wm. II. Day, Esq., of Cleveland: — 

“Irom an authenticated chart, belonging to a soldier. 
friend, I find that, in the Battle of New Orleans, Major- 
General Andrew Jackson, Commander-in-Chief, and his staff, 
were just at the right of the advancing left column of the 
British, and that very near him were stationed the colored 
soldiers. He is numbered 6, and the position of the colored 
soldiers, 8. ‘The chart explanation of No. 8 reads thus: — 
‘8. Captains Dominique and Bluche, two 24 pounders; 
Major Lacoste’s hattalion, formed of the men of color of 
New Orleans, and Major Daquin’s battalion, formed of tho 
men of color of St. Domingo, under Major Savary, second in 
command.’ 

“They occupied no mean place, and did no mean service, 

“Trom other documents in my possession, I am able to 
state the number of the ‘battalion of St. Domingo men of 
color’ to have been one hundred and fifty; and of ‘Major 
Lacoste’s battalion of Louisiana men of color,’ two hundred 
and cighty. 

«Thus were over four hundred ‘ men of color’ in that bat- 
tle. When it is remembered that the whole number of sol- 
diers claimed hy Americans to have been in that battle 
reached only 3,600, it will bo seen that the ‘men of color’ 
were present in much larger proportion than their numbers 
in the country warranted. 

“Neither was there colorphobia then. Major Planche’s 
battalion of uniformed volunteer companies, and Major La- 
coste’s ‘men of color,’ wrought together ; so, also, did Major 
Daquin’s ‘men of color,’ and the 44th, under Captain Baker, 

“(Great Britain had her colored soldiers in that battle; 
the United States had hers. Great Britain's became free- 
men and citizens: those of the United States continued only 
half-free and slaves.” 
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During the war of 1812, Capt. Perry, writing to Commo- 
dore Chauncy, the senior officer, said —‘“ The men that camo 
by Mr. Champlin are a motley set—blacks, soldiers, and 
boys. JI am, however, pleased to see any thing in the shape 
of aman.” The following letter was sent by Commodore 
Chauncy in reply : — 


“(On Boanp tne Pike, oFF BurLincton sae 
July 13th. 


‘Sir, —I havo been duly honored with your Ictters of the 23d and 26th 
ultimo, and notico your anxicty for men and efficers. Iam equally anxious 
to furnish you, and no time shall be lost in sending officers and men to 
you, a8 soon as tho public ecrvico will allow me to send them fromm this 
Jake. I regret that you aro not pleased with the men sent you by Messts. 
Champlin and Forrest; for, to my knowledge, o part of them aro not sur- 
passed by any seamen wo have in the ficcts; and I havo yet to learn that 
tho color of the skin, or the cut and trimmings of the cont, can affect o 
man’s qualifications or usefulness. J have nearly fifty blacks on board this 
ship, and many of them are among my best men; and those people you call 
roldicrs huve been to sen from two to seventeen years, and I presumo that 
you will find them as good and uscful as any men on board of your vessel; 
at least, if Ican judgo by comparison, for those which wo havo on board 
this ship are attentive and obedient, and, as far as I can judge, many of 
them exccllent seamen; at any rate, the men sont to Luke Erio have been 
selected with a viow of sending a fair proportion of petty officers and 
ecaincn, and I presume, upon examination, it will bo found they are equal 
to those upon this lake.” 


During the Dorr excitement, tho colored population of 
Rhode Island received high encomiums from the papers of the 
State for their conduct. The New York Courter and En- 
quirer said: —‘ The colored people of Rhode Island de- 
serve the good opinion and kind feeling of every citizen of 
the State, for their conduct during the recent troublous times 
in Providence. They promptly volunteered their services for 
any duty to which they might bo useful in maintaining law 
and order. Upwards of a hundred organized themselves for 
the purpose of acting asa city guard for the protcction of 
the city, and to extinguish fires, in caso of their occurrence, 
whilo the citizens were absent on military duty. The fathers 
of these people were distinguished for thcir patriotism and 
bravery in the war of the Revolution, and the Rhode Island 
colored regiment fought, on one, occasion, until half their 
number were slain, There was not a regiment in the servico 
which did more soldierly duty, or showed itself more devotedly 
patriotic.” 
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EMANCIPATION UNDER THE WAR POWER, 


Extracts from the speech of Jonn Quincy ApaAMs, delivered in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, April 14 and 15, 1842, on War 
with Great Britain and Mexico:— 


What I say is involuntary, because the subject has been 
brought into the Ilouse from another quarter, as the gentle- 
man himself admits. I would leave that institution to the 
exclusive consideration and management of the States moro 
peculiarly interested in it, just as long as they can keep 
within their own bounds. So far, I admit that Congress has 
no power to meddle with it. As long as they do not step 
out of their own bounds, and do not put the question to the 
people of the United States, whose peace, welfare and happi- 
ness are all at stake, so long I will agree to leave them to 
themselves. But when a member from a free State brings 
forward certain resolutions, for which, instead of reasoning to 
disprove his positions, you vote a censure upon him, and that 
without hearing, it is quite another affair, At the time this 
was done, I said that, as far as I could understand the resolu- 
tions proposed by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. a 
there were some of them for which I was ready to vote, an 
some which I must vote against; and I will now tell this 
IIouse, my constituents, and the world of mankind, that the 
resolution against which I would have voted was that in 
which he declares that what are called the slave States have 
the exclusive right of consultation on the subject of slavery. 
For that resolution I never would vote, because I believe 
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that it is not just, and docs not contain constitutiona! doc- 
trine. I believe that, so long as the slave States are able to 
sustain their institutions without going abroad or calling upon 
other parts of the Union to aid them or act on the subject, so 
long I will consent never to interfere. I have said this, and 
I repeat it; but if they come to the free States, and say to 
them, you must help us to keep down our slaves, you must 
aid us in an insurrection and a civil war, then I say that with 
that call comes » full and plenary power to this Ilouse and 
to the Senate over the whole subject. It is a war power, 
I say it is a war power, and when your country is actually in 
war, whether it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, 
Congress has power to carry on the war, and must carry it 
on, according to the laws of war; and by the laws of war, an 
invaded country has all its laws and municipal institutions 
swept by the board, and martial law takes the place of them. 
This power in Congress has, perhaps, never becn called into 
exercise under the present Constitution of the United States. 
But when the laws of war are in force, what, I ask, is one of 
those laws? It is this: that when a country is invaded, and 
two hostile armics are set in martial array, the commanders 
of both armies have power to emancipate all the slaves in 
the invaded territory. Nor is this a meze theoretic state- 
ment. The history of South America shows that the doc- 
trine has been carried into practical execution within the last 
thirty years. Slavery was abolished in Columbia, first, by 
the Spanish Gencral Morillo, and, secondly, by the American 
General Bolivar. It was abolished by virtue of a military 
command given at the head of the army, and its abolition 
continues to be law to this day. It was abolished by the laws 
of war, and not by municipal enactments; the power was 
exercised by military commanders, under instructions, of 
course, from their respective Governments. And here I 
recur again to the cxample of Gen. Jackson. What are you 
now about in Congress? You aro about passing a grant to 
refund to Gen. Jackson the amount of a certain fine imposed 
upon him by a Judge, under the laws of the State of Louisi- 
ana. You are going to refund him. the money, with interest; 
and this you aro going to do because tho imposition of the 
fine was unjust. And why was it unjust? Because Gen. 
Jackson was acting under the laws of war, and because the 
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moment you place a military commander in a district which 
is the theatre of war, the laws of war apply to that district. 


5 * * bal * 

I might furnish a thousand proofs to show that the pres 
tensions of gentlemen to the sanctity of their municipal in- 
stitutions under a state of actual invasion and of actual war, 
whether servile, civil or forcign, is wholly unfounded, and 
that the laws of war do, in all such cases, take the prece- 
dence. I lay this down as the law of nations. I say that 
military authority takes, for the time, the place of all muni- 
cipal institutions, and slavery among the rest; and that, 
under that state of things, so far from its being true that the 
States where slavery exists have the exclusive management of 
the subject, 2of only the President of the United States, but 
the Commander of the Army, has power to order the universal 
emancipation of the slaves. I have given here more in 
detail a principle which I have asserted on this floor before 
now, and of which I have no more doubt than that you, sir, 
occupy that chair. I give it in its development, in order that 
any gentleman from any part of the Union may, if he thinks 
proper, deny the truth of the position, and may maintain his 
denial; not by indignation, not by passion and fury, but by 
sound and sober reasoning from the laws of nations and the 
laws of war. Aad if my position can be answered and 
refuted, I shall reccive the refutation with pleasure; I shall 
be glad to listen to reason, aside, as I say, from indignation 
and passion. And if, by the force of reasoning, my under- 
standing ean be convinced, I here pledgo myself to recant 
what I have asserted. 

Let my position be answered; Ict me be told, let my con- 
stituents be told, the people of my State be told—a State 
whose soil tolerates not the foot of a slave—that they are 
bound by the Constitution to a long and toilsomo march under 
burning summer suns and a deadly Southern climo for the 
suppression of a servile war; that they are bound to leave 
their bodies to rot upon the sands of Carolina, to leave their 
wives widows and their children orphans; that those who can- 
not march are bound to pour out their treasures while their sons 
or brothers aro pouring out their blood to suppress a servile, 
combined with a civil or a foreign war, and yet that there 
exists no power beyond tho limits of tho slave State where 
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such war is raging to emancipate the slaves.. I say, let this 
be proved—I am open to conviction; but till that conviction 
comes, I put it forth not as a dictate of feeling, but as a set- 
tled maxim of the Jaws of nations, that, in such a case, the 
military supersedes the civil power; and on this account I 
should have been obliged to vote, as I have said, against one 
of the resolutions of my excellent friend from Ohio, (Mr. 
Giddings,) or should at least have required that it be amended 
in conformity with the Constitution of the United States. 


— — 


THE WAR POWER OVER SLAVERY. 


We published, not long ago, an extract from a speech de- 
livered by John Quincy Adams in Congress in 1842, in which 
that eminent statesman confidently announced the doctrine, 
that in a state of war, civil or servile, in the Southern States, 
Congress has full and plenary power over the whole subject 
of slavery; martial law takes the place of civil laws and 
municipal institutions, slavery among the rest, and ‘not only 
the President of the United States, but the Commander of 
the Army, has power to order the universal emancipation of 
the slaves.” 

Mr. Adams was, in 1842, under tho ban of the slavchold- 
ers, who were trying to censure him or expel him from the 
House for presenting a petition in favor of the dissolution of 
the Union. Lest it may be thought that the doctrine an- 
nounced at this time was thrown out hastily and offensively, 
and for the purpose of annoying and aggravating his enemies, 
and without due consideration, it may be worth while to show 
that six years previous, in May, 1836, Mr. Adams held the 
same opinions, and announced them as plainly as in 1842. 
Indeed, it is quite likely that this earlier announcement of 
these views was the cause of the secret hostility to the ex- 
President, which broke out so fancorously in 1842. We 
have before us a speech by Mr. Adams, on tho joint resolu- 
tion for distributing rations to the distressed fugitives from 
Indian hostilities in the States of Alabama and Georgia, de- 
livered in the House of Representatives, May 25, 1836, and 
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published at the office of the National Intelligencer. We 
quote from it the following classification of the powers of 
Congress and the Executive: — 


“There are, then, Mr. Chairman, in the authority of Congress 
and of the Executive, two classes of powers, altogether different in 
their nature, and often incompatible with each other—the war 
power and the peace power. The peace power is limited by regu- 
lations and restricted by provisions prescribed within the Constitu- 
tion itself. The war power is limited only .by the laws and usages 
of nations. This power is tremendous: it is strictly constitutional, 
but it breaks down every barricr so anxiously erected for the protec- 
tion of liberty, of property, and of life. This, sir, is the power 
which authorizes you to pass the resolution now before you, and, in 
my opinion, no other.” 


After an interruption, Mr. Adams returned to this subject, 
and went on to say: — 


“There are, indeed, powers of peace conferred upon Congress 
which also come within the scope and jurisdiction of the laws of 
nations, such as the negotiation of treaties of amity and commerce, 
the interchange of public ministers and consuls, and all the personal 
and social intercourse between the individual inhabitants of the 
United States and foreign nations, and the Indian tribes, which 
require the interposition of any law. But the powers of war are all 
regulated by the laws of nations, and are subject to no other Timita- 
tion... . . It was upon this principle that [ voted against the reso- 
lution reported by the slavery committee, ‘that Congress possess no 
constitutional authority to interfere, tn any way, with the institution of 
slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy,’ to which resolu- 
tion most of those with whom I usually concur, and even my own 
colleagues in this House, gave their assent. Z do not admit that 
there is, even among the peace powers of Congress, no such authority ; but 
in war, there are many ways by which Congress not only have the authority, 
but ARK BOUND TO INTERFERE WITH TIE INSTITUTION OF SLA- 
very IN THE States. The existing law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of slaves into the United States from foreign countrics is itself 
an interference with the institution of slavery in the States. It was 
so considered by the founders of the Constitution of the United 
States, in which it was stipulated that Congress should not interfere, 
in that way, with the institution, prior to the year 1808. 

“uring the late war with Great Britain, the military and naval 
commanders of that nation issued proclamations, inviting the slaves 
to repair to their standard, with promises of freedom and of scttle- 
ment in some of the British colonial establishments. This surely 
was an interference with the institution of slavery in the States. 
By the treaty of peace, Great Britain stipu sted to evacuate all the 
forts and places in the United States, without carrying away any 
slaves. If the Government of the United States had no power to 
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interfere, in any tay, with the institution of slavery in the States, 
they would not have had the authority to require this stipulation 
It is well known that this engagement was not fulfilled by the Brit 
ish naval and military commanders; that, on the contrary, they did 
carry away all the slaves whom they had induced to join them, and 
that the British Government infiexibly refused to restore any of 
them to their masters; that a claim of indemnity was consequently 
instituted in behalf of the owners of the slaves, and was successfully 
maintained. All that scrics of transactions was an interference by 
Congress with the institution of slavery in the States in one way — 
in the way of protection and support. It was by the institution of 
slavery alone that the restitution of slaves, enticed by proclamations 
into the British service, could be claimed as property. But for the 
institution of slavery, the British commanders could neither have 
allured them to their standard, nor restored them otherwise than as 
liberated prisoners of war. But for the institution of slavery, there 
could have been no stipulation that they should not be carried away 
as property, nor any claim of indemnity for the violation of that en- 
gagement.” 


If this speech had been made in 1860 instead of 1836, 
Mr. Adams would not have been compelled to rely upon 
these comparatively trivial and unimportant instances of in- 
terference by Congress and the President for the support and 
protection of slavery. For the last twenty years, the support 
and protection of that institution has been, to use Mr. 
Adams’s words at a jater day, the vital and animating spirit 
of the Government; and the Constitution has been interpreted 
and administcred as if it contained an injunction upon all 
men, in power and out of power, to sustain and perpctuate 
slavery. Mr. Adams gocs on to state how the war power 
may be used :— 


“But the war power of Congress over the institution of slavery 
in the States is yet far more extensive. Suppose the case of a scr- 
vile war, complicated, as to some extent it is even now, with an In- 
dian war; suppose Congress were called to raise armies, to supply 
money from the whole Union to suppress a servile insurrection: 
would they have no authority to interfere with the institution of sla- 
very? The issue of a servile war may be disastrous; it may become 
necessary for the master of the slave to recognize his emancipation 
by a treaty of peace; can it for an instant be pretended that Con- 
gress, in such a contingency, would have no authority to interfere 
with the institution of slavery, in any way, in the States ? Why, it 
would be equivalent to saying that Congress have no constitutional 
authority to make peace. I suppose a more portentous case, cer- 
tainly within the bounds of possibility —I would to God I could 
say, not within the bounds of probability —”’ 
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Mr. Adams here, at considerable length, portrays the dan- 
ger then existing of a war with Mexico, involving England 
and the Kuropean powers, bringing hostile armies and flects 
to our own Southern territory, and inducing not only a foreign 
war, but an Indian, a civil, and a servile war, and making of 
the Southern States “the battle-field upon which the last 
great conflict will be fought between Slavery and Emancipa- 
tion.” Do you imagine (he asks) that your Congress will 
have no constitutional authority to interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery, 7x any way, in the States of this Confederacy? 
Sir, they must and will interfere with it —perhaps to sustain 
it by war, perhaps to abolish it by treaties of peace; and 
they will not only possess the constitutional power so to 
interfere, but they will be bound in duty to do it, by the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution itself. From the instant 
that your slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant, the war powers of 
Congress extend to interference with the institution of slave- 
ry, in every way by which it can be interfered with, from a 
claim of indemnity for slaves taken or destroyed, to the ces- 
sion of States burdened with slavery to a foreign power.” — 
New York Tribune. 


THE WAR IN ITS RELATION TO SLAVERY. 


To tue Kprtor or Tuk New York Trinvune: 

Str,— Our country is opening up a new page in the history 
of governments. The world has never witnessed such a 
spontancous uprising of any people in support of free institu- 
tions as that now exhibited by the citizens of our Northern 
States, 

I observe that the vexed question of slavery still has to be 
met, both in the Cabinet and in the field. It has been met by 
former Presidents, by former Cabinets, and by former mili- 
tary officers. They have established a train of precedents 
that may be well followed at this day. I write now for the 
purpose of inviting attention ta those principles of interna- 
tional law which are regarded by publicists ond jurists as 
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proper guides in the exercise of that despotic and almost un- 
limited authority called the ‘war power.” A synopsis of 
these doctrines was given by Major General Gaines, at New 
Orlcans, in 1838. 

General Jessup had captured many fugitive slaves and In- 
dians in Florida, and had ordered them to be sent west of the 
Mississippi. At New Orleans, they were claimed by the 
owners, under legal process; but Gen. Gaines, commanding 
that military district, refuscd to deliver them to the sheriff, 
and appeared in court, stating his own defence. 

Ile declared that these people (men, women and children) 
were captured in war, and held as prisoners of war: that as 
commander of that military department or district, he held 
them subject only to the order of the National Executive: 
that he could recognize no other power in time of war, or by 
the laws of war, as authorized to take prisoners from his pos- 
session. 

He asserted that, in time of war, all slaves were bellige- 
rents as much as thcir masters. The slave men, said he, 
cultivate the carth and supply provisions. The women cook 
the food, nurse the wounded and sick, and contribute to the 
maintenance of the war, often more than the same number of 
males. The slave children equally contribute whatever they 
are able to the support of the war. Indced, he well support- 
ed Gencral Butler’s declaration, that slaves are contraband of 
war. 

Tho military officer, said he, can enter into no judicial ex- 
amination of the claim of one man to the bone and muscle of 
another as property. Nor could he, as a military officer, 
know what the laws of I*lorida were whilo engaged in main- 
taining the Federal Government by force of arms. In such 
case, he could only be guided by the laws of war; and what- 
ever may be the laws of any State, they must yicld to the 
safety of the Federal Government. This defence of General 
Gaines may be found in House Document No. 225, of the 
Second Session of the 25th Congress, He sent tho slaves 
West, where they became free. F 

Louis, the slave of a man named Pacheco, botrayed Major 
Dade’s battalion, in 1836, and when he had witnossed their 
massacre, he joined the encmy. Two years subsequently, he 
was captured. Pacheco claimed him; General Jessup said 
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if he had time, he would try him before a court-martial and 
hang him, but would not deliver him to any man. LHe how- 
ever sent him West, and the fugitive slave became a free 
man, and is now fighting the Texans. General Jessup re- 
ported his action to the War Department, and Mr. Van Buren, 
then President, with his Cabinet, approved it. Pacheco then 
appealed to Congress, asking that body to pay him for the 
loss of his slave; and Mr. Greeley will recollect that he and 
mysclf, and a majority of the House of Representatives, 
voted against the bill, which was rejected, All concurred in 
the opinion that General Jessup did right in emancipating the 
slave, instead of returning him to his master. 

In 1838, General Taylor captured a number of negroes 
said to be fugitive slaves. Citizens of Vlorida, learzing what 
had been done, immediately gathered around his camp, 
intending to secure the slaves who had escaped from them. 
General Taylor told them that he had no prisoners but “ pris- 
oners of war.” The claimants then desired to look at them, 
in order to determine whether he was holding their slaves as 
prisoners. The veteran warrior replicd that no man should 
examine his prisoners for such a purpose; and he ordered 
them to depart. This action being reported to the War. De- 
partment, was approved by the Executive. The slaves, how- 
ever, were sent West, and set free. 

In 1836, General Jessup wanted guides and men to act as 
spies. IIc therefore engaged several fugitive slaves to act as 
such, agrecing to secure tho freedom of themselves and fami- 
lies if they served the Government faithfully. They agreed 
to do so, fulfilled their agreement, were sent West, and sct 
free. Mr. Van Buren’s Administration approved the con- 
tract, and Mr. Tyler’s Administratiun approved the manner 
in which Gencral Jessup fulfilled it by setting the slaves free. 

In December, 1814, General Jackson impressed a large 
number of slaves at and near New Orleans, and kept them at 
work erecting defences, behind which his troops won such 
glory on the 8th of January, 1815. The masters remon- 
strated. Jackson disregarded their remonstrances, and kept 
the slaves at work until many of them were killed by the 
enemy’s shots; yet his action was approved by Mr. Madison 
and Cabinct, and by Congress, which has ever refused to pay 
the masters for their losses, 
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But in all theso cases, the masters were professedly friends 
of the Government; and yct our Presidents and Cabinets and 
Gencrals have not hesitated to emancipate their slaves when- 
ever in time of war it was supposcd to be for the interest of 
the country to do so. This was done in the exercise of tho 
“war power” to which Mr. Adams referred in Congress, and 
for which he had the most abundant authority. But I think 
no records of this nation, nor of any other nation, will show 
an instance in which a fugitive slave has been sent back to a 
master who was in rebellion against the very Government 
who held his slave as captive. 

From these precedents I deduce the following doctrines: — 

1. That slaves belonging to an enemy are now and have 
ever been regarded as belligerents; may be lawfully captured 
and set free, sent out of the State, or otherwise disposed of at 
the will of the Executive. 

2. That as slaves enable an enemy to continue and carry 
on the war now waged against our Government, it becomes 
the duty of all officers and loyal citizens to use every proper 
mcans to induce the slaves to leave their masters, and cease 
lending aid and comfort to the rebels. 

3. That in all cases it becomes the duty of the Executive, 
and of all Executive officers and loyal citizens, to aid, assist 
and encourage those slaves who have escaped from rebel mas- 
ters to continue their flight and maintain their liberty. 

4. That to send back a fugitive slave to a rcbel master 
would be lending aid and assistance to the rebellion. That 
those who arrest and send back such fugitives identify them- 
selves with the enemies of our Government, and should be 
indicted as traitors. 


J. R. GIDDINGS. 
Monrreat, June 6, 1861. 


ood 


I~ Accordingly, let old Virginia begin to put her house in 
order, and pack up for the removal qt her half million of 
slaves, for fear of the impending storm. She has invited it, 
and only a speedy repentance will save her from being dashed 
to pieccs among the rocks and surging billows of this dread- 
fyl revolution, — New York Herald, April 22, 
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RETALIATION. 


The New York Courier and Enquirer, in an editorial, 
ere hae from Gen. Webb’s own hand, discourses as fol- 
ows: — 


“Most assuredly these madmen are calling down upon 
themselves a fearful retrioution. We are no Adolitionists, as 
the columns of the Courier and Enquirer, for the whole 
period of its existence, now thirty-four years, will abundantly 
demonstrate. And for the whole of that period, except the 
first six months of its infancy, it has been under our exclusive 
editorial charge. 

“ Never, during that long period, has an Abolition senti- 
ment found its way into our columns; and for the good rea- 
son, that we have respected, honored and revered the Consti- 
tution, and recognized our duty to obey and enforce its 
mandates. But Rebellion stalks through the land. <A con- 
federacy of slave States has repudiated that Constitution ; 
and, placing themselves beyond its pale, openly seeks to 
destroy it, and ruin all whom it protects. They no longer 
profess any obedience to its requirements; and, of course, 
cannot claim its protection. By their own act, our duty to 
respect their rights, under that Constitution, ceases with their 
repudiation of it; and our right to liberate their slave prop- 
erty is as clear as would be our right to liberate the slaves of 
Cuba in a war with Spain. 

“A band of pirates threaten and authorize piracy upon 
Northern commerce; and from the moment that threat is 
carried into execution, the fetters will full from the manacled 
limbs of their slaves, and they will be encouraged and aided 
in the establishment of their freedom. Suppose Cuba were to 
issue letters of marque against our commerce, and, according 
to the Charleston Mercury, scize ‘upon the rich prizes which 
may be coming from foreign lands,’ does any sane man doubt 
that we should at once invade that island, and liberate her 
slaves? Or does any statesman or jurist question our right 
so to do? And why, then, should we hesztate to pursue a 
similar course in respect to the so-called Southern Confede- 
racy? 
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“Spain, as o well-established nation, and recognized ag 
such by all the powers of the world, would havo the right, 
according to the laws of nations, to adopt such a course of 

roceeding ; but she would do it at her peril, and well weigh- 
ing the consequences. But the rebel government of the 
slave States possesses no such right. The act would be no 
more or less than piracy; and we should not only hang at 
the yard-arm all persons caught in the practice, but we 
should bo compelled, in sclf-defence, to carry the war into 
Africa, and deal with the slaves of the Confederacy preciscly 
as we should, under similar circumstances, deal with those of 
Cuba. 

«“«The richly laden ships of the North,’ says the Mobile 
Advertiser, ‘swarm on cvyery sea, and are absolutely unpro- 
tected. The harvest is ripo.’ We admit it; but gather it if 
you dare. Venture upon the capture of the poorest of those 
‘richly laden ships,’ and, from that moment, your slaves be- 
come frecmen, doing battle in F'reedom’s cause. ‘ Ilundreds 
and hundreds of millions of tho property of the enemy invite 
us to spoil him —to spoil these Fgyptians,’ says the same 
paper. ‘True, but you dare not venture upon the experiment ; 
or, if you should be so rash as to make the experiment, your 
fourteen hundred millions of slave property will cease to 
exist, and you will find four millions of liberated slaves in 
your midst, wreaking upon their present masters the smoth- 
ered vengeance of a servile race, who, for generation after 
generation, have groaned under the lash of the negro driver 
and his inhuman employer. 

«The risk of the privatcer,’ says the same organ of the 
rebel confederacy, ‘ will still be trifling; but ho will continue 
to reap the harvest.’ Tis risk will only be his neck, and his 
‘harvest’ will boo halter. But the risk, nay, the certainty 
of the punishment to be visited upon the slave confederacy, 
will be far greater—of infinitely greater ‘magnitude than 
they can well conceive; because it will be no more or less 
than the loss of all their slave property, accompanied with the 
necessity of contending, hand to hand, for their lives, with the 
servile race so long accustomed to the lash, and the torture, 
and the branding and maiming of their inhuman masters; a 
nation of robbers, who now, in the face of the civilized world, 
repudiate their just debts, rob banks and mints, sell freemen 
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captured in an unarmed vessel into perpetual slavery, trample 
upon law and order, insult our flag, capture our forts and 
arsenals, and, finally, invite pirates to prey upon our com- 
merce! 

“Such a nest of pirates may do some mischief, and greatly 
alarm the timid. But the men of the North know how to 
deal with them ; and we tcll them, once for all, that, if they 
dare grant a solitary letter of marque, and the person or per- 
sons acting under it venture to assail the poorest of our ves- 
sels in the peaceful navigation of the occan, or the coasts and 
rivers of our country—/from that moment their doom is 
sealed, and slavery ceases to exist. We speak the unanimous 
ascntiment of our people; and to that sentiment all in author- 
ity will be compelled to bow submissively. So lect us hear 
no more of the idle gasconade of ‘the Chivalry’ of a nest of 
robbers, who seck to enlarge the area of their public and pri- 
vate virtues, &c.” 


This is very plain talk, and cannot easily be misappre- 
hended by those whom it concerns. 


O. A. BROWNSON ON THE WAR. 


There is neither reason nor justice in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the great States north- 
west of the Ohio pouring out their blood and treasure for 
the gratification of the slaveholding pretensions of Mary- 
land, Kentucky or Missouri. ‘Tho citizens of these States 
who own slaves are as much bound, if the preservation of the 
Union requires it, to give up their property in slaves, as we 
at the farther North are to pour out our blood and treas- 
ure to put down a rebellion which threatens alike them and 
us, If they love their few slaves more than they do tho 
Union, let them go out of the Union. Wo are stronger to 
ficht the battles of the Union without them than we are with 
them. F 

But we have referred only to the slaves in the rebellious 
States, and if it is, or if it becomes, a military necessity to 
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liberate all the slaves of the Union, and to treat the whole 
present slave population as freemen and citizens, it would be 
no more than just and proper that, at the conclusion of the 
war, the citizens of loyal States, or the loyal citizens of loyal 
sections of tho rebellious States, should be indemnified at a 
reasonable rate for the slaves that may have been liberated. 
The States and scctions of States named have not a large 
number of slaves, and if the Union is preserved, it would 
not be a very heavy burden on it to pay thcir ransom; and 
to paying it, no patriot or loyal citizen of the free States 
would raise the slightest objection. The objection therefore 
urged, though grave, need not be regarded as insupcrable; 
and we think the advantages of the measure, in a military 
point of view, would be far greater than any disadvantage we 
have to apprehend from it. 

Whether the time for this important measure has come or 
not, it is for the President, as Commander-in-Chief of our 
arinies, to determine. But, in our judgment, no single mea- 
sure could be adopted by the government that would morc 
effectually aid its military operations, do more to weaken the 
rebel forces, and to strengthen our own. 

It seems to us, then, highly important, in every possible 
view of the case, that the Federal Government should avail 
itself of the opportunity given it by the Southern rebellion to 
perform this act of justice to the negro race; to assimilate 
the labor system of the South to that of the North; to re- 
move a great moral and political wrong; and to wipe out 
the foul stain of slavery, which has hitherto sullied the other- 
wise bright escutcheon of our Republic. We are no fanatics 
on the subject of slavery, as is well known to our readers, 
and we make no extraordinary pretensions to modern philan- 
thropy; but we cannot help fearing that, if the government 
lets slip the present opportunity of doing justice to the negro 
race, and of placing our republic throughout in harmony 
with modern civilization, God, who is especially the God of 
the poor and the oppressed, will never give victory to our 
arms, or suffer us to succeed in our efforts to suppress rebel- 
lion and restore peace and integrity in the Union. 
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THE NEW YORK IERALD ON TUE WAR. 


With the secession of Virginia, there is going to be enacted 
on the banks of the Potomac one of the most terrible con- 
flicts the world has ever witnessed; and Virginia, with all her 
social systems, will be doomed, and swept away.— New York 
Herald, April 19. 


We must also admonish the people of Maryland that we 
of the North have the common right of way through their 
State to our National Capital. But let her join the revolu- 
tionists, and her substance will be devoured by our Northern 
legions as by an Arabian cloud of locusts, and her slave pop- 
ulation will disappear in a single campaign. 

A Northern invasion of Virginia and of Kentucky, if ne- 
eessary, carrying along with it the Canadian line of African 
freedom, as it must do from the very nature of civil war, will 
produce a powerful Union reaction. ‘The slave population of 
the border States will be moved in two directions. One 
branch of it, without the masters, will be moved Northward, 
and the other branch, with the masters, will be moved South- 
ward, so that, by the time the Northern army will have pen- 
etrated to the centre of the border slave States, they will be 
relieved of the substance and abstract rights of slave prop- 
erty for all time to core. 

Finally, the revolted States having appealed to the sword 
of revolution to redress their wrongs, may soon have to 
choose between submission to the Union or the bloody extinc- 
tion of slavery, from the absence of any law, any wish, any 
power for its protection. — Ibid, Apri! 20. | 


By land and water, if she places herself in the attitude of 
rebellion, Maryland may be overrun and subducd in a single 
week, including the extinction of slavery within her own 
borders; for war makes its own laws. 

We arc less concerned about Washington than about Ma- 
ryland. Loyal to the Union, she is perfectly safe, negrocs 
and all; disloyal to the Union, she may be crushed, including 
her institution of slavery. Let her stand by the Union, and 
the Union will protect and respect her—slavery and all. — 
Ibid, Apri 21. 
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Virginia, next to Maryland, will be subjected to this test. 
She has seceded, and hence she will probably risk the break- 
ing of every bone in her body. If so, we fear that every 
bone in her body will be broken, including her backbone of 
slavery. The day is not far off when the Union men of the 
revolted States will be asked to come to the relicf of their 
misguided brethren, for, otherwise, the war which they have 
chosen to secure their institution of slavery may result in 
wiping it out of existence.— Ibid, April 23. 


In advance of this movement, President Lincoln should 
issue his proclamation, guaranteeing the complete protcction 
of all loyal Union men and their property, but warning the 
enemics of the Government of the dangers of confiscation, 
negrocs included. 

If Virginia resists, the contest cannot last very long, con- 
sidering her large slave population, which will cither become 
fugitives or take up arms against their masters.— Idzd, 
April 24, 


That we are to have a fight, that Virginia and Maryland 
will form the battle-ground, that the Northern roughs will 
sweep those States with fire and sword, is beyond peradven- 
ture. They have already been excited to the bviling point 
by the rich prospect of plunder held out by some of their 
leaders, and will not be satisfied unless they have a farm and 
a nigger each. There is no sort of exaggeration about these 
statements, as the people of the border States will shortly 
ascertain to their cost. The character of the coming cam- 
paign will be vindictive, fierce, bloody, and merciless beyond 
parallel in ancient or modern history.— Ibid, April 28. 


The class of population which is recruiting in our large 
cities, the regiments forming for service in behalf of the 
Union, can never be permanently worsted. They will pour 
down upon the villages and citics of Virginia and Maryland, 
and leave a desolate track behind them, and inspire terror in 
whatever vicinity they approach.— Ibid, April 29. 


It will bo idle for Tennessee and Kentucky to attempt to 
escape from the issue, and to remain at peace, while the 
remainder of the country is at war. Neutrality will be con- 
sidered opposition, and the result of a general frontier war 
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will be, that slavery, as a domestic institution of the United 
States, will be utterly annihilated. — did, April 30. 


The rebellion must be put down by some means or another, 
else it will put us down; and if nothing else will do, even to 
proclaim the abolition of slavery would be legitimate. All 
is fair in war. . . . Gen. Frémont and tho other Generals 
must act according to circumstances, and their own judgment, 
unless when otherwise ordered. . . . If he is acting on his 
own reSponsibility, he is only carrying out the Confiscation 
Act, so far as the slaves are concerned. . . . We have no fear 
of the result. — NV. Y. Herald, Sept. 3. 


BUT ONE WAY OUT. 


To our apprehension, God is fast closing every avenue to 
settled peace but by emancipation. And one of the most 
encouraging facts is that the eyes of the nation are becoming 
turned in that direction quite as rapidly as could have been 
anticipated. Some men of conservative antecedents, like 
Dickinson of New York, saw this necessity from the first. 
But it takes time to accustom a whole people to the thought, 
and to make them see the necessity. It was impossible for 
Northern men to fathom the spirit and the desperate exigen- 
cies of the slave system and its outbreak, and consequently 
to comprehend the desperate nature of the struggle. We 
were like a policeman endeavoring to arrest a boy-ruffan, 
and, for the sake of his friends and for old acquaintance 
sake, doing it with all possible tenderness for his person and 
his feelings—till all of a sudden he feels the grip on his 
throat and the dagger’s point at his breast, and knows that it 
is a life-and-death grapple. 

Slaveholding is simply piracy continued. Our people are 
beginning to spell out that short and casy lesson in the light 
of perjury, robbery, assassination, poisoning, and all the more 
than Algerine atrocities of this rebellion, 1t cannot require 
many more months of schooling like the last eight, to con- 
vince the dullest of us what are its essence and spirit. 
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Our people also are rapidly finding out that no peaceful 
termination of this war will be permitted now by the Slave 
Power, except by its thorough overthrow. The robber has 
thrown off the mask, and says now to the nation, “ Your life 
or mince!” Even the compromising Everett has boldly told 
the South, “To be Ict alone is not all you ask—but you 
demand a great deal more.” And in his late oration, he has 
most powerfully portrayed the impossibility of a peaceful dis- 
union. Many men, some anti-slavery, were at first inclined 
to yicld to the idea of a separation. But every day’s expe- 
ricnce is scattering that notion to the winds. The ferocious 
spirit exhibited from the first by the Secessionists towards all 
dissenticents, the invasion of Western Virginia by Eastern, the 
threats to put down loyal Kentucky, the foray in Missouri, 
the plan for capturing Washington, which was part of the 
original scheme, are convincing proofs, that if by any pacifi- 
cation whatever our troops were disbanded to-day, to-morrow 
a Southern army would be on the march for Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, and perhaps Chicago. 

The South has sufficiently declared the cause of this trouble 
to be the irreconcilable conflict between their institutions and 
the fundamental principles of this government. While tho 
cause remains in full strength, and after it has once burst 
forth in bloody and final collision, nothing will ever check 
that strife, whether in or out of the Union. The cause must 
be eradicated. Meanwhile, our own position, both before the 
world and in our own struggle at home, is a false one, so long 
as we blink the real issue. 

Many indications are hopeful. Gen. Butler’s letter to the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary’s reply, look in the 
right direction. The Confiscation Act is pregnant with great 
consequences, and may yet be so used as to become an cman- 
cipation act in all the rebel States. It is high time it were 
so used. We have scrious doubts whether the rebellion will 
ever be suppressed till that trenchant weapon is wiclded. 
We reverently doubt whether the Lord means it shall be. 

Tho quict passage of the Confiscation Act was an immense 
step of governmental progress. Perhaps it was all that the 
nation as a whole and the government were ready for. It 
may answor as a keen wedge. But we trust that, in Decem- 
ber, Congress will make clean work by tho full emancipa- 
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tion of all slaves in the rebel States, and by provision in some 
way for the speedy and certain extinction of slavery in the 
loyal States. To accomplish the latter event, we would our- 
selves willingly submit to any proper amount of pecuniary 
burden, provided it could be so arranged as not to recognize 
a right of property in man. — Chicayo Conyreyational Herald. 


eee 


PROCLAMATION OF GEN. FREMONT. 


H[eapquarters, Western Division, 
Sr. Louis, Aug. 80, 1861. 

Circumstances, in my judgment, are of sufficient urgency 
to render it necessary that the Commanding General of’ this 
Department should assume administrative powers of the 
State. Its disorganized condition, helplessness of civil au- 
thority, and the total insecurity of life and devastation of 
property by bands of murderers and marauders, who infest 
nearly every county in the State, and avail themselves of 
public misfortunes and the vicinity of a hostile foree to grat- 
ify private and neighborhood vengeance, and who find an 
enemy wherever they find plunder, finally demand the se- 
Vverest measures to repress the daily increasing crimes and 
outrages which are driving off the inhabitants and ruining 
the State. In this condition, the public safety and the suc- 
cess of our arins require unity of purpose, without Ict or 
hindrance, to the prompt administration of affairs. In order, 
therefore, to suppress disorder, maintain the public peace, 
and give sccurity to the persons and property of loyal citi- 
zens, I do hereby extend and declare martial law throughout 
the State of Missouri. 

The lines of the army occupation in this State are, for the 
present, declared to extend from Leavenworth by way of 
posts to Jefferson City, Rolla and Ironton, to Cape Girar- 
deau, on the Mississippi river. All persons who shall be 
taken with arms in their hands, within these lines, shall be 
tricd by court martial, and, if found guilty, shall be shot. 

Real and personal property, owned by persons who shall 
take up arms against the United States, or who shall be 
directly proven to have taken an active part with the enemy 
in the field, is declared confiscated to public use, and their 
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slaves, if any they have, are hercby declared free men. All 
persons who shall be proven to have destroyed, after the 
publication of this order, railroad tracks, bridges or telegraph 
lines, shall suffer the extreme penalty of the law. All per- 
sons engaged in treasonable correspondence, in giving or 
procuring aid to the enemy, in fomenting turmoils and dis- 
turbing public tranquility by creating or circulating falso 
reports or incendiary documents, are warned that they aro 
exposing themselves. All persons who have been led away 
from allegiance are requested to return to their homes forth- 
with. Any such absence, without sufficient cause, will be 
held to be presumptive evidence against them. 

The object of this declaration is to place in the hands of 
the military authorities power to give instantaneous effect to 
the existing laws, and to supply such deficiencies as tho con- 
ditions of the war demand; but it is not intended to suspend 
the ordinary tribunals of the country where law will be ad- 
ministered by civil officers in the usual manner, and with 
their customary authority, while the same can be peaceably 
administered. 

The Commanding General will labor vigilantly for the 
public welfare, and, by his efforts for their safety, hopes to 
obtain not only acquiescence, but the active support of the 
people of the country. 

(Signed,) J. ©. FREMONT, 


Major General Commanding. 


SLAVERY HAS DONE IT. 


Let us not for one moment lose sight of this fact. We go 
into this war not mercly to sustain the government and de- 
fend the Constitution. There is a moral principle involved. 
How came that government in danger? What has brought 
this wicked war, with all its evils and horrors, upon us? 
Whence comes the necessity for this uprising of the people? 
To these questions, there can be but one answer. SLAVERY 
HAS DONE IT. That accursed system, which has already cost 
us 80 much, has at length culminated in this present ruin and 
confusion. That system must be put down. The danger 
must never be suffered to occur again. The evil must be 
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eradicated, cost what it may. We are for no half-way 
measures, So long as the slave system kept itsclf within 
the limits of the Constitution, we were bound to let it alone, 
and to respect its legal rights; but when, overleaping those 
limits, it bids defiance to all law, and lays its vile hands on 
the sacred altar of liberty and the sacred flag of the country, 
and would overturn the Constitution itself, thenceforth slave- 
ry has no constitutional rights. It is by its own act an out- 
law. It can never come back again into the temple, and 
claim a place by right among the worshippers of truth and 
liberty. It has ostracised itself, and that for ever. . 

Let us not be told, then, that the matter of slavery does 
not enter into the present controversy—that it is merely o 
war to uphold the government and put down secession. It 
is not so. So far from this, slavery is the very heart and 
head of this whole struggle. The conflict is between freedom 
on the one hand, maintaining its rights, and slavery on the 
other, usurping and demanding that to which it has no right. 
It is a war of principle as well as of self-preservation; and 
that is but a miserable and short-sighted policy which looks 
merely at the danger and overlooks the cause; which seeks 
mercly to put out the fire, and lets the incendiary. go at 
large, to repeat the experiment at his leisure. We must do 
both —put out the fire, and put out the incendiary too. We 
mect the danger effectually only by eradicating the disease, — 
Erie True American. 


a 


THE SLAVES AS A MILITARY ELEMENT. 


The total white population of the eleven States now com- 
prising the confederacy is six million, and, therefore, to fill 
up the ranks of the proposed army (600,000) about ten per 
cent. of the entiro white population will be required. In any 
other country than our own, such a draft could not be met, 
but the Southern States can furnish that number of men, and 
still not leave the material interests of the country in a suf- 
fering condition. Thoso who are incapacitated for bearing 
arms can oversee the plantations, and the neyroes can go on 
undisturbed in their usual labors, In the North, the case is 
different; the men who join the army of subjugation are the 
laborers, the producers, and the factory operatives, Nearly 
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every man from that scction, especially those from the rural 
districts, leaves some branch of industry to suffer during his 
absence. The institution of slavery in the South alone ena- 
bles her to place in the field a force much larger in propor- 
tion to her white population than the North, or indeed uny 
country which is dependent entirely on free labor. The in- 
stitution is a tower of strength to the South, particularly at 
the present crisis, and our encmics will be likely to find that 
the “ moral cancer,” about which their orators are so fond of 
prating, is really one of the most effective weapons employed 
against the Union by the South. Whatever number of men 
may be necded for this war, we are confident our people 
stand ready to furnish. We arc all enlisted for the war, and 
there must be no holding back until the independence of the 
South is fully acknowledged.— Montyomery (Ala.) Adv. 


—$—— 


A NOVEL SIGHT. 


A procession of several hundred stout negro men, mem- 
bers of the “domestic institution,” marched through our 
strects yesterday in military order, under the command of 
Confederate officers. They were well armed and equipped 
with shovels, axes, blankets, &c. A merricr sect never were 
seen, They were brimful of patriotism, shouting for Jeff. 
Davis and singing war songs, and each looked as if he only 
wanted the privilege of shooting an Abolitionist. 

An Abolitionist could not have looked upon this body of 
colored recruits for the Southern army without strongly sus- 
pecting that his intensc sympathy for the “ poor slave” was 
not appreciated, that it was wasted on an ungrateful subject. 

The arms of these colored warriors were rather mysteri- 
ous. Could it be that those gleaming axes were intended 
to drive into the thick skulls of the Abolitionists the truth, 
to which they are wilfully blind, that their interference in 
behalf of Southern slaves is neither appreciated nor desircd ; 
or that those shovels were intended to Wig trenches for tho 
interment of their carcasses? It may be that the shovels aro 
to be used in digging ditches, throwing up breastworks, or the 
construction of masked battcries, thdse sbottinniod? to every 
abolition Paul Pry who is so unlucky as to stumble upon 
them.—Memphis Avalanche, Sept. 3. 
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Ir is undeniable that the Southern rebellion is a war for 
slavery through the overthrow of the I'ederal Government. 
Its antecedents, its inception, the speeches and official papers 
of Davis and Stephens, its history thus far, all show it. 
Slavery is not only the object of the rebellion, but it is the 
right arm of its strength. The siaves, by their toil, furnish 
the sinews of the war the rebels are waging. Without their 
labor, they could not carry forward their project. The slaves 
not only till their soil and produce their supplies, but they 
build their fortifications, strengthen their columns, perform 
the menial service of their camps, and in a thousand ways 
contribute to their power, comfort and success. No matter 
how many men they put into the field, they do not weaken 
their agricultural force, for the whites do not labor, but 
almost every man who enters the Northern army is taken 
from some department of productive labor, and, by so much, 
diminishes our resources for conducting the war. 

If this rebellion, therefore, is to be put down, it will be 
found necessary to strike the decisive blow at the vulnerable 
and vital point to be found in the system of slavery. Not 
only is this necessary to weaken the power of the rebels, .but, 
until it is done, there cannot be that unity, enthusiasm and 
strength in our own effort that is equal to the task we have 
in hand to accomplish. There has always been a large class 
at the North who have believed it to be the duty of tho gov- 
ernment, at all times, to suppress slavery. To this class, 
tens of thousands have recently been added, who, while they 
have had scruples as to the right of the government to do it 
before, believe it to be both its right and duty to do it now. 
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They know that whatever protection the slavcholders might 
claim for their institution while loyal to the Constitution, 
now that they have rebelled against that Constitution, the 
government is not only absolved from every obligation to 
protect it, but is bound by its duty to the imperilled nation- 
ality —to say nothing here of its duty to the poor slaves 
themselves—to put an end to the curse and scourge at once 
and for ever. When, therefore, the government rises to tho 
level of this now almost universal feeling of the people, it 
will call out that unity of effort and overwhelming enthusi- 
asm that will sweep like an avalanche of power against the 
rebel forces, and annihilate their strength and scatter them 
like chaff before the whirlwind, while a mighty phalanx of 
eight hundred thousand emancipated and able-bodied bondmen 
would mect them in the rear to finish the glorious victory. 
But the dallying policy of the government on this subject 
causes the spirit of the people to flag in the contest, while tho 
moral support of England, France, and other European gov- 
ernments is well nigh lost to our cause, but which a bold and 
decisive measure of emancipation would fully and effectually 
secure, Can we hope to succeed in our struggle without 
evoking the highest type of the hergic endeavor of the peo- 
ple? without calling to our side the moral force of tho 
nations? without rallying the slaves themselves to the stand- 
ard of the Union and Freedom? If it were possible to gain 
a bare victory over the rebel forces, and plant our standard 
once more on our stolen forts and arsenals, and yet leavo 
slavery untouched and the slaveholding oligarchy in posses- 
sion of its former power, its insolenco and domination and 
the “irrepressible conflict” would still continue, and leave us 
without any substantial victory or abiding peace, ever and 
anon to be torn by political convulsions, Kansas raids and 
Blavcholding lynchings and outrages, until the flames of civil 
war become again enkindled, and we resort once more to tho 
arbitrament of the sword, with this same question confronting 
us for a settlement. So much for the military and political 
-reasons for emancipation. . 

But there is other and higher reason to doubt even tho 
temporary success of our arms, while we endeavor to fight 
rebellion and at the same time preserve for the rebel South 
their darling institution—while we profess to be fighting for 
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civilization, and yct shicld the sternest despotism and the 
vilest barbarism the world has ever known. That higher. 
reason is found in the fact, that God still governs this world; 
and he has said, “At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation to build and to plant it, if it do evil in my sight, that 
it obey not my voice, then I will repent of the good where- 
with I said I would benefit them, and I will pluck them up 
and destroy them.” He has pledged himself to the cause of 
the oppressed, to “hear their cry,” and to “ break in pieces 
the oppressor.” Now, while the Federal Government holds 
its present attitude on the subject of slavery, it is as really 
the oppressor as the rebel South, and God will hold us to the 
responsibility, and cause us to share the penalties of the trans- 
gression. The government has admitted the right of slavery 
in the States; has protected the inter-State slave trade; has 
assumed the duty of returning fugitives, and has ever held 
itself ready to quell the efforts of the slaves to throw off 
their bondage; and even now, its generals, fighting for the 
government which slavery is seeking to destroy, pledge them- 
selves beforchand to: “ put down slave insurrections with an 
iron hand.” Now, as before God, though constitutional ob- 
ligations were piled heaven high, no government could be 
justified in doing these things, tor His authority is supreme 
for governments as well as for individuals, and the nation 
that discards this principle and proceeds to acts of tyranny 
and injustice from a fancied political necessity, is on the 
high road to destruction, and, without repentance, its doom is 
inevitable. 

The history of all oppressive governments in the past 
shows that our statement is not the utterance of fanaticism. 
Where is mighty Babylon, with her “ gclden cities,” her 
magnificent palaces, her ‘hanging gardens,” and boundless 
glory and wealth? And where is rich and luxurious Per- 
sia, with her “ hundred and twenty-seven provinces,” stretch- 
ing “from India over to Ethiopia,” and commanding armies 
of millions? And warlike Greece, famed for her world-wide 
conquests? And iron-booted and brazen-helmeted Rome, 
with her millions of slaves, symbolized in the vision of the 
old prophet by a monster beast, “dreadful and terrible, hav- 
ing great iron teeth, devouring and breaking in pieces, - 
stamping the residue with his feet,” where is she? An 
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Egypt, with her athcistic King, who said, “ Who is the Lord 
that I should obey his voice to let Isracl go?” and then 
¢ommanded the bondmen “ back to their burdens”—whcre 
is she? Where are they all? In the language of another 
of the old Scers, “They have all gone down to hell -with 
their tveapons of war, with their iniquitics upon their bones, 
though they were the terror of the mighty in the land of the 
living.” And wherefore are they fallen? They were mur- 
derous and oppressive governments—“ they destroyed their 
Jand and slew their people,” and according to the decree of 
the Almighty, He has “swept them with the besom of des 
Btruction.” And shall the American government, persever- 
ing in its oppression of millions of its people, constitute tho 
solitary exception in the history of tho world of a nation 
escaping the just penalty of its decds? Not till tho fixed 
laws of God are abolished, and His throne shall take the side 
of the oppressor. 

Therefore, though the Constitution should forbid emancipa- 
tion, it shoud nevertheless be done. But it docs not forbid, 
it demands it. It was ‘ordained to establish justice, and 
secure the blessings of liberty.” But apart from this, no 
one has attcmpted to deny the right of the government, now 
in a state of war for its very existence, to abolish slavery as 
& means of preserving that existence. Neither the Presi- 
dent, nor Congress, nor the Judiciary has gainsayed this 
doctrine. If, therefore, the government fails now to act, 
where its duty is clear and its right undisputed, it must bo 
from the most cowardly or jesuitical policy, involving tho 
most gratuitous, and, therefore, the wickedest complicity with 
the crime cf slavcholding. We now have an opportunity 
thrust upon us, in the providence of God—that we may bo 
Without ths shadow of an excuso for not doing it—to 
redeem the oath, made cighty-five years ago, that, if God 
would give us victory over our enemy, we would found a 
government on the doctrine declared to be ‘sclf-evident,” 
that “God has created all men equal, and endowed them with 
certain inalienable rights, among which -aro life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.” I say we made oath to do this, 
for when we put forth the Declaration and entered upon the 
struggle to make it good, we “appealed to the Searcher of 

ts for the rectitude of our intentions.” Not having ful- 
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filled this plodge, so solemnly made, we stand before God o 
perjured nation to-day. Tor cighty-five years we have en- 
deavored to cement the Union with the blood of the slaves, 
to bind it together by laws for their capture and return to 
bondage, and to fortify it with compromises, leaving our oath 
unaccomplished; and the “ Searcher of hearts” has seen it. 
Now behold the retribution! These bloody sacrifices to the 
Slave Power have whetted its appetite for dominion and 
cruclty, and moro blood, and now it sceks to satiate itself by 
slaughtering the very pcople who have officiated at its altar 
in these bloody rites; not now to cement the Union, but in 
diabolical effort to destroy it for ever. If wo are not a 
nation of atheists, how can we hope for success in this war 
untjl wo free our soul of perjury by ‘“esiablishing justice and 
bidding the oppressed go free”? Tho war, itself, is a retri- 
bution for our complicity with slavery. By compromise and 
concession we have strengthened the Slave Power, and now it 
demands supreme sovereignty, and lays hold of conspiracy 
and treason to compass its ends. This is God’s law of com- 
pensation. We have “sown the wind,” and now we “reap 
the whirlwind.” 

The loyal souls who take this view of the case, though they 
tnourn over the loss of brave men slaughtered at Big Bethels 
and Dull Runs, and hide their faces in shame at the defeat 
and disgrace of our arms, yet they accept it all as a divine 
chastisement of the nation, and they will expect disaster upon 
disaster until the National Government, clothed as it is with 
national responsibilities towards all its subjects, shall ‘“ pro- 
claim liberty throughout ALL TUE LAND, unto ALL THE IN- 
HABITANTS thereof.” But instead of doing this, in the very 
hour of the nation’s defeat, disgrace and great calamity, in 
which the voice of the Almighty seemed as audible as when 
He spoke in the “tempest and thunderings” of Sinai, Con- 
gress proceeds to declare “that tho war is not for the over- 
throw of the institution of any State,” meaning thereby slave- 
ry. One would have thought that if the bombardment of 
Sumter, the massacres of Big Bethel and Vienna, and the 
assassinations of Baltimore, were not enough to prevent fur- 
ther compromises, at least the enemy’s cannon of Bull Run 
and the rebel barbarities of that battle scene would have 
silenced the voice of concession and called forth stern meas- 
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ures of retribution against that iniquitous system that had 
hatched the foul treason into existence and made strong tho 
conspirators for their work of destruction and overthrow. 

The rebellion is now so formidable, so defiant, so murderous 
in its character, that all attempts at conciliation are not only 
uscless, but are actually affording aid and comfort to the foc, 
and placing the government in the ridiculous posture of ex- 
erting itself against its own cause. This is plainly a war of 
slavery against freedom, of a bloated aristocracy against tho 
equal rights and dignity of the poor and laboring many, and 
the government should boldly mect the enemy on his own 
issue, and strike for the freedom of all; restore the national 
sovercignty wherever the slave oligarchy has caused it to trail 
in the dust. How long shall we by concessions and half- 
measures weaken our own cause only to provoke the contempt 
of our foe? Strike, in the name of God, at his vulnerable 
point, free the slaves and Ict them swell the army of freedom, 
and thus save the lives of our brave men, and prevent tho 
utter bankruptcy of the people, by bringing the war to a 
speedy and triumphal close. All the blood and treasure that 
are expended, that emancipation would save, the government 
is responsible for. Dare it take this responsibility any 
longer? Had it rather welcome bloody battles, disgraceful 
and ruinous defeats, and the lamentation and mourning of 
the people, than to lay its crushing hand upon that accursed 
thing, named human slavery? If so, God will give us battle, 
defeat and mourning to our full. North and South will both 
suffer until the one great object for which God means the war 
is accomplished —THE FREEDOM OF THE ENSLAVED. 


New Yor, August 28th, 1861. 
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FUNERAL OF FRANCIS JACKSON, ESQ. 


Ox Monday forenoon, November 18th, the residence of the 
Y SY . . . 

late Francis Jackson, Hsq., in Hollis Street, Boston, was 
thronged by an adiniring and sympathizing gathering of rel- 
atives, friends, neighbors, and fellow-citizens, (Music Hall 
could readily have been crowded with such, had an opportu- 
ty been given,) to pay the last sad tribute of affection and 
respect to his character and memory. 

In reference to the funeral services, Mr. Jackson left the 
following request, which, of course, was complicd with to the 
letter’; — 

“At my decease and burial, I desire that forms and ceremonics 
may be avoided, and all emblems of mourning and processions 
to the grave. Such irrational and wasteful customs rest on fashion 
or superstition; certainly, not on reason or common sense. The 
dead body is of no more consequence than the old clothes that 
covered it. Nothing should be wasted on the dead, when there is so 
much ignorance and suffering among the living.” 


Addresses were made by Wm. Luoya Garrison, WENDELL 
Puruuivs, and Samurt May, Jn., in the following order. 


oe 


REMARKS OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Such is my reverence for the memory of the redeemed and 
disenthralled spirit whose mortal remains lic before us, wait- 
ing for their interment—such my knowledge of the simplic- 
ity, integrity and grandeur of his character—that I feel I 


*NMr. Jackson was born in Newton, (Mass.) March 7, 1789, and died 
in Boston, Nov. Lith, 1861, aged 72 years and 8 months. 
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must carefully measure my words on this occasion, lest, in the 
fulness of my feclings, I should seem to exceed the bounds of 
moleration, or overrun the time appropriate to these obsc- 
quics. ’ 
In itself considered, the present bereavement is marked by 
nothing peculiar; for, so populous has our world become, 
that, with every swing of the pendulum, a soul takes its exit 
therefrom, casting aside its carthly habilgments, and assum- 
ing an incorruptible body, in accordance with the conditions 
of immortal life. What has been the lot of the myriads who 
have gone before—what is, in duc time, as surcly to be the 
lot of all now living, and of all who are yet to dwell upon 
the earth—cannot, therefore, be other than an infinitely wise 
and beneficent arrangement, conducive to the welfare and ad- 
vancement of all, and for the noblest purposes of creation. 
Such was the view taken of this great change by our de- 
parted friend, who has now experienced it for himself. By 
evidence which to him was of a strongly demonstrative char- 
acter, ho joyfully recognized the truth of the affirmation— 


“There is no death! What scems go is transition : 
This life of mortal breath 
Ts but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal wo call death.” 


IIence, there was no doubt in his mind, no cloud upon his 
prospects; and he waited for “the inevitable hour” which 
should liberate his willing spirit, with rational and unfalter- 
ing trust, with philosophic serenity, with cheerful readiness, 
with Christian assurance, To quote his own pleasant words, 
in a private letter to a friend—* IIcaven is all around us! 
So there is to be no separation between us. I am for both 
spheres, and all the spheres, ‘however bounded.’ In what- 


ever sphere, we shall together sing that good old Methodist 
hymn— in substance :— 


‘When we'vo been thero ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 
Wo’ve no less days to sing God’s praise 
Than when we first begun.’ ” 


There is, then, no darkness here, nothing but light super- 
nal ; no sting of death, but death swallowed up in victory. 
Nevertheless, human nature is not stony insensibility. Re- 
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grets at the separation, tears of affection, emotions of sorrow 
for our own temporary loss, these are not incompatible with 
absolute trust and reverent acquiescence; for 


‘*Thero is a tear for all who dio, 
A mourner o’er tho humblest grave.” 


Only Ict there be nothing morbid or superstitious in tho 
treatment of an event like this; no gloomy meditation; no 
talk of a mystcrious Providence ; no sorrowing as do thoso 
who have no hope. 


"Clay to clay, and dust to dust ! 
Let them wingle,—for they must! 
Give to earth the earthly clod, 
For the spirit’s flcd to God. 


Look aloft! Tho spirit’s risen ; 
Death cannot the soul imprison ; 
’Tis in heaven that spirits dwell, 
Glorious, though invisible.” 


And now, what shall I say of the life of our beloved and 
widely-honored friend, whose mortal hand we are never again 
to clasp, whose outward form we are soon to commit to the 
sheltering tomb? I feel restricted and oppressed for utte- 
rance between my desire to award him the high mced of 
praise he deserves as a husband, father, relative, fricnd, 
neighbor, citiz’n, cosmopolitan, philanthropist, reformer, and 
my consciousness of his modest estimate of himself, and his 
great repugnance to any laudation being made of his efforts 
to leave the world better thun he found it. I seem to hear. 
him saying —“ Award to me nothing more than a conscicn- 
tious desire and a ruling purpose to know myself; to be true 
to my convictions of duty; to be led in the right way; to 
increase in light and knowledge; to contribute something to 
the stock of human happiness by lessening the sum of human 
misery; to lead a manly life and set a manly example; to be 
with tho right, at whatever odds or however forsaken ; to be 
lifted above that ‘fear of man which bringcth a snare,’ my 
fect planted on the rock of eternal truth; to espouse the 
cause of the doWn-trodden and oppressed as my own; to up- 
hold the democratic idea of human equality, without regard 
to sex or complexion, tribe or people; to show my abhorrence 
of caste in the most practical manner; to uproot priestcraft,, 
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bigotry, a ceremonial religion, and every form of usurpation 
over the mind and conscience; to encourage freedom of speech 
and inquiry, in the spirit of the apostolic injunction, ‘Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good’; and to save and 
bless my native land, and through her the whole world, by 
inducing the abolition of her ell-blighting and fearfully de- 
moralizing slave system, by which she is shorn of her moral 
power, and made a proverb in all other lands. If I have 
been instrumental in the furtherance of any good work, or the 
success of any rightcous enterprise, I have simply tried to do 
my duty; but spare me, even though now out of the body, 
the bestowal of any cncomiums—for how could I have done 
less? Alas! that I was able to achieve so little!” 

Though I am sure that I correctly interpret the feclings 
and wishes of our departed friend,—departed in one sense, 
and yet with us at this hour, I doubt not, for he «still 
lives,”—yet, admitting that no flesh can glory in the Divine 
Presence, and that no one can excced the requirements of 
faith, hope, charity, Iam persuaded that it is allowable to recog- 
nize extraordinary virtue and shining worth, both-ns a matter 
of justice, and as an incentive to the attainment of a similar 
moral elevation. Ilow splendid the tribute paid by Jesus, 
when, assuming to be an outcast and felon as the representa- 
tive of suffering humanity, he said to those who had succored 
and befriended him, ‘* Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from tho foundation of tho 
world”! Of course, they disclaimed having done any thing 
answering to this high award; otherwise, they would havo 
shown themselves unworthy of it. 

To Francis Jackson arc singularly applicable the descrip- 
tive lines of Sir Henry Wotton : — 


‘* Tow happy is ho born or taught, 
Who serveth not another's will ; 
Whoso armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill : 


Whose passions not his masters nro ; 
Whoso soul ig still prepared for death ; 
Not tiod unto tho world with caro 
Of public famo or private breath : 


Who God doth Into nnd early pray 
Moro of His graco than goods to lend ; 
And walks with man, from day to day, 
As with a brother and a friend.” 
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And not less applicable are the lines of Whittier : — 


Such was our friend, Formed on the gocd old plan, 
A true and brave and downright honest man ! 
Ile blew no trumpet in the market-place, 
Nor in the church, with hypocritie face, 
Supplicd with cant the lack of Christian graco : 
Loathing pretence, he did wit® cheerful will 
What others talked of while their hands were still ! 
And whilo ‘Lord, Lord!’ the pious tyrants cried, 
Who, in the poor, their Master crucified, 
This daily prayer, far better understood 
In acts than words, was simply DoING Goop. 
So calm, so constant was his rectitudo, 
That by his loss alone we know its worth, 

And feel how true a man has walked with us on earth!” 


In the prime of manhood, he took an active part in tho 
municipal affairs of this city, and, to some extent, in public 
life; but, whether in the hall of legislation or in the council 
chamber, or as one of his country’s defenders at Fort Warren 
in the war of 1812-14, he was always characterized for the 
faithful performance of every trust, in the spirit of disinter- 
ested patriotism, as well as for remarkable solidity of judg- 
ment, a wise forecast, great circumspection and rare good 
sense, blended with equal courage, determination, and untiring 
perseverance, 

Tirmness of opinion and purpose was a conspicuous trait, 
because he did nothing impulsively, and had no self-secking 
in view; yet he was always ready to reéxamine the ground 
on which he stood, and if he saw that duty required him to 
advance, (for he never took a step backward,) he had no 
pride of consistency to deter him, but boldly went forward, 
rejoicing in progress. 

site a ‘integrity was of the highest order. No ono 
ever questioned his sincerity, or thought him capable of in- 
timidation or faltering. Le believed what he said, spoke 
with caution and deliberation, and proved his faith by his 
works. Kconomical in his habits on principle, he was liberal 
and unstinted in his hospitality, and munificent in the aggre- 
gate of his charities and contributions, especially in reference 
to the Anti-Slavery cause, to the promotion of which the last 
twenty-six years of his life were particularly consecrated. 
Other reformatory enterprises were also liberally aided by 
him. An carly tectotaller, he was a steadfast friend of tho 
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temperance cause, and maintained a consistent example of ab- 
stinence to the end. Regarding even the lite of the criminal 
as sacred, and capital punishment as equally inexpedient and 
demoralizing, he gave his countenance and support to the 
movement for the abolition of the gallows in this Common- 
wealth, and in other parts of the country, In the cause of 
peace, in its most radical form, he took a growing interest ; 
being deeply impressed by the moral sublimity of its doc- 
trincs and the martyr-heroism of its spirit. ‘At the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention I attended, many years ago,” he 
wrote to a friend, “ Wendcll Phillips said, in the course of 
his speech, that ‘the movement was the greatest reform of the 
age.’ I thought that an extravagant declaration. I did not 
then believe it. It served, however, to call my attention 
mote earnestly to the subject. I soon became convinecd that 
the declaration of my highly esteemed friend was true. I 
now believe that the movement for woman’s rights is the 
most important reform of the age, and still more important 
for the ages to come. It includes man’s rights in the truest 
sense, not only for this generation, but for all succeeding 
generations. I do not believe it possible for man to attain or 
enjoy his highest rights until woman gets hers. I do nct see 
how it is possible to inaugurate a reform more world-wide or 
mere just. I have always believed in the progress of the 
human race. In this reform, 1 see the way opening, broad 
and beautiful, towards the summit of human progress; but 
both sexes must travel it abreast, or it will never be reached.” 

Such was the strength of his conviction, such his emphasis 
of expression; for it was his nature to be thorough and com- 
pas in whatever he undertook, and, having once put his 

ands to the plough, not to look back, but to cut his furrows 
beam deep, and sow his seed broadcast. 

In theology, he was on the liberal side, thinking more of 
character than of creeds, and judging men by their lives 
rather than by their professions. Asa lover of fair play, and 
abhorring all religious persecution, he nobly stood by Theo- 
dore Parker, when it was first resolved by a chosen few that 
he should have an opportunity to be heard in Boston, in spito 
of the proscriptive efforts to prevent it. It was a strugglo 
for religious freedom and independence against sectarian ex- 
clusiveness and dogmatism, and he could not be an indifferent, 
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spectator. It was the presentation of the cross in a new 
shape, but it had for him no terrors. 

Prior to this, animated by the same noble spirit, he gave a 
warm and generous support to his honored friend, Rev. John 
Pierpont, in the long protracted, hotly contested, and memo- 
rable struggle, on the part of a few wealthy and conservative 
parishioners, to oust him from the Hollis Street pulpit on 
account of his temperance and anti-slavery views. 

In the veins of Mr. Jackson ran the best blood of the 
Revolution. ILis father, Timothy Jackson, Esq., at the age 
of cightcen, joined a company of Minute Men,” in Newton, 
raised in January, 1775, “who verificd their claim to the 
name they assumed, on the morning of the Lexington fight, 
to the letter.” Ie was a corporal in the company. On the 
morning of that ever-memorable day, he heard the signal 
guns which announced that the British troops were in motion. 
IIe went to the Captain’s house at the break of day, and 
received orders to warn the company to mect upon their 
parade ground forthwith, which order he promptly executed 
on horseback, and before cizht o’clock, the company were on 
the march to join their regiment at Watertown mecting- 
house, and from thence took their march for Lexington and 
Concord. ‘They encountered Lord Percy’s reserve at Con- 
cord, and continued to hang upon the flank and rear of the 


5 a . ° 
British troops until night-tall, receiving the thanks of Gen, 


o 
Warren for their zcal and bravery. LHe subsequently partici- 
pated in other battles, was captured, and suffered mach by 
confinement in those floating hells called prison ships. 

The love of liberty, therefore, seemed to be inborn in the 
person of our deceased friend, As soon as his attention was 
called to the subjeet of slavery, he becaine an avowed Aboli- 
tionist, with his customary zeal and courage. In the month 
of October, 1835, the memorable mob of so-called gentle. 
men of property and standing” furiously assailed a meeting 
of the Boston l’emale Anti-Slavery Society, convened at 46 
Washington strect, and caused its dispersion, Though haz- 
arding his personal safety and property by tho act, (such was 
the phrenzy of tho times,) Mr. Jackson promptly and openly 
invited the ladics to hold a mecting in these very parlors; to 
which invitation more than a hundred of them responded, 
{among whom was the distinguished writer, Tlarnire Mantt- 
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NEAU, of England,) and a thrilling occasion it proved. Grate- 
ful for such an overture in a crisis so perilous, the Rev. Sam- 
uel J. May, who was then the General Agent of the Massa- 
chusctts Anti-Slavery Socicty, was requested by the ladics to 
communicate their appreciation of it in a letter to Mr. Jack- 
son, which elicited from the latter the following soul-stirring 
reply: — 
“Boston, Nov. 25, 1836. 


* * * “Tn tendering the anti-slavery ladics the use of my 
dwelling-house, Sir, I not only had in view their accommodation, but 
also, according to my humble measure, to recover and perpetuate 
the right of free discussion, which has been shamefully trampled 
on. A great principle has been assailed; one which lics at the 
very foundation of our republican institutions. 

“If a large majority of this community choose to turn a deaf 
ear to the wrongs which are inflicted upon their countrymen in 
other portions of the land —if they are content to turn away from 
the sight of oppression, and ‘pass by on the other side ’— s0 it must 
be. But when they undertake in any way to impair or annul my 
right to speak, write and publish upon any subject, and more 
especially upon ecnormities which are the common concern of every 
lover of his country and his kind, so it must not be—so it shall 
not be, if I, for one, can prevent it. Upon this great right, Iet us 
hold at all hazards. And should we, in its exercise, be driven 
from public halls to private dwellings, one house at least shall be 
consecrated to its preservation. And if, in defence of this sacred 
privilege, which man did not give me, and shall not (if I can help 
It) take from me, this roof and these walls shall be levelled to the 
earth, let them fall, if they must. They cannot crumble in a better 
cause. They will appear of very little value to ine, after their 
owner shall have been whipt into silence. 

“ Mobe and gag-laws, and the other contrivances by which fraud 
or force would stifle inquiry, will not long work well in this com- 
munity. They betray the essential rottenness of the cause they are 
meant to strengthen. These outrages are doing their work with 
the reflecting. 

“Happily, one point scems already to be gaining universal assent, 
that slavery cannot long survive free discussion. Ilence the efforts 
of the friends and apologists of slavery to break down this right. 
And hence the immense stake which the enemies of slavery hold, 
in behalf of freedom and mankind, in its preservation. ‘I'lie con- 
test is, therefore, substantially between Liberty and Slavery. 

“As Slavery cannot exist with free discussion, eo neither can 
Liberty breathe without it. Losing this, we, too, shall be no longer 
freemen indeed, but little, if at all, superior to the millions we 
now scck to emancipate. 

With the highest respect, your fricnd, 


FRANCIS JACKSON. 
Rey. 8. J. Mar, Cor. Sec. Mass. A. S. Society.” 
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Worthy to he printed in letters of gold, and handed down 
with Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence to 
the latest posterity! Worthy of Hampden and Sydney, of 
Jay and Franklin, of Martin Luther and George J*ox, of the 
Mayflower and Lexington, of the noblest patriots and the 
bravest heroes of any age or country! Now, happily, so 
altered is the state of public sentiment on the subject of sla- 
very, it is impossible for those who have since come upon tho 
stage of life to realize the moral grandeur and sublime, self- 
sacrificing spirit of an act like this—its immense service to 
the cause of frecdom—the imminent danger that attended it, 
(such was “the madness of the hour,”) for the probability 
was that this consecrated dwelling would be levelled to the 
ground by a demonized mob, and its owner subjected to per- 
sonal outrage. The whole country was in such an inflamma- 
tory state, at that time, that the uncompromising advocate of 
emancipation, like an apostle of old, could speak of being “ in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils among false 
brethren.” Dut that “reign of terror” has passed away — 
the spirit of freedom is abroad in the land, with great majesty 
and power—and there is cheering evidence that the demonic 
slavcholding spirit which has so long and so brutally held 
sway will speedily be cast out, to the redemption of us all, and 
the joy of heaven and earth. E 

As another illustration of his scrupulous regard to his con- 
scientious conyictions— Mr, Jackson resigned his commission 
as a Justice of the Peace, in a letter written July 4th, 1844, 
addressed to His Excellency George N. Briggs, in which, 
objecting to the Constitution of the United States as “ con- 
taining provisions calculated and intended to foster, cherish, 
uphold and perpetuate slavery,” he expressed his belief that 
it would be morally wrong for him any longer to support 1t — 
adding, “I am not in this matter constituting mysclf a judge 
of others. I do not say that no honest man can take such an 
oath, and abide by it. I only say that af would not now de- 
liberately take it; and that, having inconsiderately taken it, 
I can no longer suffer it to lie upon my soul. The burdens 
that the Constitution lays upon me, while it 1s held up by 
others, I shall endeavor to bear patiently, yet acting with ref- 
erence to a higher law, and distinctly declaring that, while I 
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retain my own liberty, I will be a party to no compact which 
helps to rob any other man of his.” 

Such personal integrity ix, alas! rarely to be found in his- 
tory. It breathes of that spirit which of old exclaimed, 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye”; and of that kindred 
spirit which asked, ‘ What fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrightcousness? and what communion hath light with dark- 
ness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial?” Whether 
that step was really called for or not, all must admire the 
conscientiousness which prompted it. 

So it was with our honored friend in all things. Desiring 
neither conspicuity nor notoricty, he was, nevertheless, ever 
ready to “stand in the gap” when gap-men were wanting, and 
to brave all obloquy in the cause of unpopular truth. Like 
Niagara or Mount Washington, his character impresses us 
the more deeply, the morc it is contemplated. Symmetrical, 
massive, grand, it challenges admiration, it excites wonder, it 
prompts to high aims, it is a model for imitation. 

Farewell! trucstéof friends, safest of counsellors, bravest 
of heroes, noblest of exemplars! 

Farewell! shelterer and defender of the hunted fugitive 
slave, foe of oppression, lover of justice, friend of humanity! 

Farewell! veteran in years, crowned with the glorics of a 
philanthropic life, and the honors of a spotless carcer ! 

Hfail, ascended spirit, no longer held by the trammels of 
earth! Lead us onward and upward in the path of everlast- 
ing progress, and inspire us with thy unfaltering trust in tho 
truth and the right, whatever may be tho trial, or however 
heavy may be the cross! 


REMARKS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 


Let me, friends, add a word, however necdless it may scem, 
to what Mr. Garrison has told us. Here lies the body of one 
of whom it may bo justly said, he was the best fruit of New 
England institutions. If we had been sect to choose a spcci- 
men of what the best New England ideas and training could 
do, there aro few men we should have selected before him. 
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Broad vicws, long foresight, tircless industry, great force, 
serene faith in principles, parent of constant effort to reduce 
them to practice — contempt of mere wealth, that led him in 
middle life to give up getting, and devote his whole strength 
to ideas and the welfare of the race: entirely unselfish, per- 
fectly just; thrifty, that he might have to give— fearing not 
the face of man—tolcrant of other men’s doubts and fears— 
tender and loving —are not these the traits that have given 
us the inheritance we value? None will deny they were em- 
inently his. 

My only hesitation in describing him is lest I be thought 
to flatter. What men have themsclyes seen, they belicve; 
all further is set down to the blind partiality of friendship. 
Few have been privileged to know men like Francis Jack- 
son. To such men, in fulness of years, there is no death. 
There seems no place for tears here. Our friend has only 
laid down this body, the worn tool God lent him, and passed 
on to nearer service and a higher sphere. He had fought a 
good fight, and certainly finished his work here. 

We have known him so long, looked up to him for so many 
ycars, trusted his judgment, leaned on his friendship, counted 
on his strength so constantly, that, like the child losing a 
parent, we seem left without some wonted shelter under’ the 
high, cold heaven—something we nestled under is gone, 

I said he was all that our institutions ought to breed — 
yes, having regard to his plans and purpose of life, he was 
one of the most thoroughly cducated men I ever knew. All 
he professed and necded to know, he knew thoroughly. 
Though enjoying but scanty opportunitics of education in 
early life, he was thoroughly dowered by patient training, 
earcfully gathered information, and most mature thought: he 
was in every sense a wise man. And wise men valued him. 
My friend, Mr. Garrison, has quoted Theodore Parker. All 
of you who knew Theodore Parker intimately, will recollect 
that when he wished to illustrate cool courage, indomitable 
perseverance, sound sense, rare practical ability, utter disin- 
terestcdness, and spotless integrity, he named Irancis Jack- 
son; and when in moments of difliculty he needed such qual- 
itics in a stanch friend, he found them in Francis Jackson. 

Every character has somo pervading quality, some key- 
note; our friend’s, I think, was decision, serene self-reliance 
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and perseverance. Ie was the kind of man you involuntarily 
called to mind when men spoke of “one, on God's side, being 
a majority.” Such a one sufficed to outweigh masses, and 
outlive the opposition of long ycars. Irancis Jackson's will 
did not secm a mere human will or purpose—it reminded 
you of some law or force of nature—like gravity or the 
weight of the globe— hopeless to resist it. I cannot describe 
it better than by quoting some sentences of John Toster's 
sketch of Howard— you will sce how closely they fit our 
friend . — 


“The energy of his determination was so great, that if instead of 
being habitual, it had been shown only for a short time on particular 
occasions, it would have appeared a vehement impetuosity ; but by 
being uninterrupted, it had an equability of manner which scarcely 
appeared to excced the tone of a calm constancy, it was so totally 
the reverse of any thing like turbulence oragitation. It was the calm- 
ness of an intensity kept uniform by the nature of the human mind 
forbidding it to be more, and by the character of the individual 
forbidding it to be less.” * * * * * * - 

“The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, and commenc- 
ing them in action, was the same. I wonder what niust have been 
the amount of that bribe in cmolument or pleasure, that would have 
detained him a week after their final adjustment. The law which 
carries water down a declivity was not more unconquerable and 
invariable than the determination of his feclings towards the main 
object. * * * There was an inconceivable severity of convic- 
tion, that he had one thing to do, and that he who would do some 
great thing in this short life, must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of his forces, as to idle spectators, who live 
only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. = * Me 

“As his method referred every thing he did and thought to the 
rame end, and his exertion did not relax for a moment, he made 
the trial, so scldom made, what is the utmost effect which may be 
granted to the last possible efforts of a human agent: and therefore 
what he did not accomplish, he might conclude to be placed beyond 
the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to the immediate 
disposal of Omnipotence.”’ 


Add to this quality of decision his other trait,—tircless 
activity,—and it explains his life. Indeed, he needs no 
words of ours: ‘his own right hand has carved his epitaph.” 
As Mr. Garrison has told us, ho withdrew long ago from 
offico—stood outside of tho political machina, Bat when 
Ilistory records the struggling birth of those changes and 
ideas which make our epoch and city famous, whoso namo 
will she put before his? And God has graciously permitted 
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him to sce of the labor of his hands. These walls said to the 
“ave that beat down all law and authority in Boston in 1835, 
“Thus far; no further.’ That word of rebuke was the first 
faint sighing of the tempest that now sweeps over the conti- 
nent, **scourging before it the lazy elements, which had long 
stagnatcd into pestilence.” Some men would say he flung 
away the honors of life. No; who has reaped so many? 
The roar of the strects, the petty inefficiency of mayors, 
never turned him one hair’s breadth from his path, or balked 
him of his purpose. Brave, calm, tirelessly at work, he out- 
lived Mayors and Governors —the mere drift-wood of this 
Niagara, —and wrote his will on the Statute-Books of States. 
Three years ago, he brought ine five thousand dollars, to be 
used in securing the rights of women. The only charge he 
laid on me was, to kecp the name of the donor scerct, until 
what has now happened, his death. Already that fund has 
essentially changed the Statute-Book of the Empire State, 
altered materially the laws of two other Commonwealths, and 
planted the seed of radical reform in the young sovereignty 
of Kansas. This unscen hand moved the lever which, afar 
off, lifts the burdens of one-half of the people of great States. 
And you all know how every man, friend or foe, confidently 
expected to see his calm brow on every platform which advo- 
cated a humane and an unpopular idea. J remember, years 
ago, at the very tirst mecting ever held in this city to abolish 
the use of the whip in the navy, a timidly conservative mer- 
chant refused to attend, saying, “ Why, I know whom I shall 
sce there—just Francis Jackson, of course, and his sct.” 
Sut he was not only a Reformer, nor wholly absorbed in 
what narrow men call useful. Our broad city avenue to 
Roxbury is half hid by noble trees, because, thirty years ago, 
he, a member of the City Government, saw to it, unaided at 
first, that they were planted, And he found time to save for 
history a sketch of his native town—a volume the result of 
great labor, and which ranks among the best of our town 
histories. ’ H 
Rarest of all, this pitiless toiler in constant work, this 
tremendous energy of purpose, was wholly unsavored with 
arrogance. Je was eminently tolerant. It was not only 
that his perfect justice made allowance, —no, his ready sym 
pathy helped to give fair, full weight to all that should cx- 
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cuse or make us patient with others. Indeed, his was that 
very, very rare mixture,—iron will and a woman's tender- 
ness,—so seldom found in our race. Those who saw him 
only at work, little knew how keenly he felt, and how highly 
he valued, the kind words and tender messages of those he 
loved. He not only served the needy and the fugitive slave, 
but his genial sympathy was as precious a gift as the shelter 
of this roof or the liberal alms he was sure to bestow. Some 
men are only modest from indifference, and the energy of 
some is only ambition in a mask. Mr. Jackson’s modesty 
had no taint of indolence; his enterprise was no cloak for 
ambition. 

Highest of all, he was emphatically an honest man, in the 
full, sublime sense of those common words. ‘ Boston,” as 
the Tribune says, “has lost her honestest man.” If I speak 
again of the opposition he encountered, it is not because he 
cared for it. IIe took fortune’s buffets and rewards with 
equal thanks—with a serene indifference. But it is just to 
him to consider that malignant opposition in another light. 
The pitiless storm of public hate beat upon him for thirty 
years. Malice—personal, political, religious— watched his 
every act, dogged his every step, and yet no breath of suspi- 
cion ever touched his character. Out of that ordeal he comes, 
with no smell of fire on his garments: the boldest malice 
never gathered courage to invent an accusation. Son, broth- 
er, husband, father, neighbor, friend, reformer, in private life, 
in business, or holding office, no man ever suspected him of 
any thing but the bravery of holding opinions which all hated, 
none could confutc, and of acting them out at the risk of 
property and life, and the actual sacrifice of all common men 
love. Ifow few have such an epitaph! We who knew him, 
when we read of Hampden resisting ship moncy, or Sidney 
going to the block, feel that we have walked and lived with 
their fellow. Scholars watched him, and thought of Plu- 
tarca. Narrow scctarians scrutinized him, and wondered 
how ono lacking their shibboleth wore, so naturally, graces 
they only prayed for. Active, stanch friend, wise counsellor, 
liberal hand, sercne worker, like tho stars, “ without haste, 
without rest!” Let us thank God for the sight, for the ex- 
ample. He would tell us to spare our words, saying he had 
only tried to use his powers honestly. His best praise is our 
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following his example, and cach fearlessly obeying his own 
conscience, and doing, with his might, whatever his hand finds 
to do for his fellow-inan. Let us so do him honor. And as 
the great Englishman said of his friend, “There’s none to 
make his place good — let us go to the next best,” so of thee, 
dear comrade and leader of many years, thy place is sacred 
forever to thy memory. We go to the next best, till God 
gives us to sce thee once again, face to face. 


Samuet May, Jr., General Agent of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Socicty, said : — 


I will occupy one moment on this occasion to read an ex- 
tract from a letter written by our friend Francis Jackson, 
which I hold in my hand. Last winter, when he was so ill, he 
desired and purposed to resign the offices which he held, of 
Treasurer in one Anti-Slavery Socicty and President of the 
other. Ie felt that he must resign those offices, for his, 
strength was not sufficient to warrant his retaining them. 
This letter was written by him, communicating that. purpose. 
It is unnecessary to say, that the urgent entreatics of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socicty induced him to consent to 
remain the President of that Society, and he did retain that 
office, with the pledge that the active duties should be dis- 
charged by others; the other office he gave up, and he also 
resigned the office of Treasurer of the Vigilance Committce. 
But in regard to fugitive slaves, he says — 


“T cannot withbold my aid from fugitive slaves, who for the last 
twelve or fifteen years have had much of my time and assistance, 
I cannot deny them, while I have any strength left. They and 
the millions they have left are my system of Theology, my Religion, 
my Atonement. Ihave helped to enslave them —my father helped ; 
unkuowingly, it may be, nevertheless, helped. I believe in this 
kind of Atonement; my reason accepts no other. I believe the 
slaves arc God’s chosen people.” 


The services here closed, and, after many a Gingering look 
at the placid features of the deceased, on the part of those 
present, the company separated, and the mortal remains were 
taken to Newton for burial. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


I have just heard of the death of our dear and honored 
friend, Francis Jackson. It was not unexpected, for his 
physical strength had long been failing. The vital forces 
rallied wonderfully, from time to time, a constitution natural- 
ly strong being aided by the temperate habits of his life; but 
the friends who saw him often have felt, for months past, 
that he would not much longer remain visibly present among 
them. Yet, though the thought of separation had long been 
familiar, the tidings oppressed me with a sense of bercave- 
ment. 

Thirty years ago, I realized that I was bound to the early, 
uncompromising Abolitionists in bonds stronger than any 
mere natural ties; and looking round upon what still remains 
of that noble and faithful band, I say in my soul, * Behold 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” I said, what remains of the noble band. Alas! 
though I believe the departed are still working with us, I 
cannot feel otherwise than sad to see how rapidly the tricd 
and true are falling around me. There is something of mel- 
ancholy in the reaping of grain, though we know full well 
that there is within the gathered sheaves the germs of future 
life and harvests yet to come. 

As the evening shadows lengthen on our earthly pilgrim- 
age, separations become more and more frequent. Every 
circling of the scasons, within the last ten years, has left 
vacant the places of some whom [I reverenced for the love and 
truth made manifest in their lives. All of us in Boston 
cherish tho memory of dear Catientnge Sargent, whose un- 
pretending goodness concealed itself in ‘life's shadicst cov- 
erts.” Every Saturday, some poor widow in her ncighbor- 
hood received a joint of meat for a comfortable Sunday’s 
dinner; her fingers were always busy making garments for 
poor invalids; her purse was always ready to help the fugi- 
tive slave, or to sustain those who were pleading for him. 
Almost her last words were directions concerning garments 
for the poor, which failing strength compelled her to leave 
unfinished. But the world knew nothing of all this. It was 
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imperfectly known even to the few friends whom she cherished 
with unwearicd kindness; for her spirit was at home in the 
Valley of Humility. She would have disclaimed, most sin- 
cercly, any power of penetration, yet few detected shams so 
easily, and “ what within was good and true, she saw it with 
her heart.” IIer natural relations with the world brought 
her into frequent communication with the conservative and 
the worldly wise ; but her honest soul recognized the presence 
of evil, whatsoever gloss might varnish its surface, and no 
_ fog of sophistry could obscure her perception of plain, simple 
truths, They told me that after death her aged countenance 
became youthful, and shone with a heavenly expression. I, 
who knew her intimately, did not wonder at this reflection of 
angclic radiance, 

Then Munrs Gray Lorre, in the ripeness of his years, 
with stores of intellectual acquisition garnercd up for noble 
and beneficent uses, passed suddenly away from us. For 
more than a quarter of a century, he was always true to the 
cause of the slave, which he aided by wise counsels and libe- 
ral donations. lis private relations were the Jeaw ideal of 
love and friendship. Je was always sincere, reliable, forgiv- 
ing and affectionate. The bond between him and Francis 
Jackson was very strong, Their intellectual paths diverged 
widely, but cach loved and honored perfect uprightness and 
truth in the other. 

Next, the large-hearted, open-handed Cuartes I. Hovey 
departed from us. Ife had no faith in much that is believed 
by the theological world, but he was always striving to obey 
those great principles of truth, justice and humanity, which 
constitute the essence of Deity. Ie took fatherly interest in 
the great numbers of people he employed. If a poor scam- 
stress was absent from her accustomed scat on account of ill- 
ness, he personally administered to her comfort, and ordered 
her wages to be continucd till sho was able to return to her 
work. Ie thoroughly believed in the brotherhood of man- 
kind. Nothing pleased him more than to have his domestics 
at tho saine table with him. lad Christianity been as it was 
in tho days of the twelvo fishermen, he would undoubtedly 
have been a member of the community. As it was, he 
judged ecclesiastical shams somewhat severcly, while he wor- 
shipped God in the form of lovo to his neighbor, and especi- 
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ally recognized as such those who had “ fallen among thieves.” 
In his reverence for principles, he was more religious than he 
knew of. 

Then the mighty spirit of Taroporz Parker dropped the 
earthly garment, which perpetual energetic use had worn out 
before its time. He wielded the hammer of Thor in our 
moral battle, while his great heart was filled with love for 
every little child. 

Then was parted from our side that lovely and beloved 
companion, Euiza Lee Fouuen. At the very outset of our 
great struggle with despotism, she stood bravely by the side 
of her noble husband, and both laid unreservedly upon the 
altar of our unpopular cause all their uncommon powers of 
mind, all the sympathies of their great warm hearts. Allicd 
by birth to wealth and conservatism, she kept alive her natu- 
ral affections, without losing a ray of her spiritual life. To 
her latest hour, she remained steadfast and earnest in her 
advocacy of the Anti-Slavery cause. Amid the raging of 
mobs and the cold scorn of worldlings, she was always chcer- 
ful and strong, full of faith that right mus¢ prevail, and that 
it was a blessed privilege to work and suffer for that result. 
Always and everywhere she was “fervent in spirit, and 
spoke and taught diligently the things of the Lord.” That 
soft whito hair, and those large blue eyes, that looked out upon 
the world so honestly and lovingly, are before me now. It is 
a lovely vision; like an angel’s face, surrounded by ficecy 
clouds. 

Her dearly beloved sister, Scsan Canort, through all tho 
long years, was her faithful helper in all good words and 
works, To her skilful fingers we owed many of the most 
beautiful and tastcful articles sold at our Fairs, and her nat- 
ural vein of facetiousness enlivened us all, even in the dark- 
est and most wearisome hours. By an argument clothed in 
® pun, she overcame my extreme reluctance to have my like- 
ness engraved among a circle of Anti-Slavery women. Sho 
summed up the matter in her witty way by saying, When a 
rightcous causo is unpopular, it is a duty to give your coun- 
tenance to it.” Truly, these excellent and highly endowed 
sisters wero “lovely in their lives,” and it may almost be 
said that “in their deaths they were not divided.” She 
dreaded the first anniversary of Mrs. Follen’s departure, and 
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said she wished she could sleep through it. Before the day 
arrived, Death, the beneficent “brother of Sleep,” laid his 
hand gently upon her eyelids, and she awoke no morc to a 
sense of carthly sorrows. 

I forget when we missed Mrs. Rewonp from the band of 
the faithful; but well do I remember her intelligent remarks, 
her lady-like deportment, and that handsome brown face, with 
its lustrous dark eyes. 

Lately, news reaches us that we have lost Natman Wuns- 
Low, the unwavering friend of our principles, and a munificent 
patron in our carly days, when liberal donations were scarce. 

More recently still, a dear young spirit has crossed the 
dark river—Lucra Weston, whose image presents itself to 
my memory, in its youthful beauty, fresh as a rose in June. 
She was one of a pleasant band of talented and devoted sis- 
ters, who simultaneously laid upon the altar of universal free- 
dom their rare endowments, moral and mental. To a cold 
taken in working for our I'airs she probably owed the discase 
which terminated her mortal life. Very pleasant and dear 
was she to all; ever to be remembered and blessed as a fra- 
grant flower blooming on the rugged and toilsome pathway of 
reform. ) ‘ 

And now there is hidden from our sight the countenance 
of I*rancis Jackson, on which sturdy honesty and practical 
good sense were so plainly written, that no passer by could 
mistake the inscription. When Boston “gentlemen of prop- 
erty and standing,” in defence of King Cotton, mobbed a 
meeting of Anti-Slavery women, in 18385, the manly soul of 
Mr. Jackson was roused to outspoken indignation, In a 
memorable letter, he invited the persecuted friends of an un- 
popular cause to hold their mectings in his house, if the en- 
lightened city of Boston could furnish them with no more 
conyeniept place of gathering. Some people reminded him 
that the same spirit which hurled brickbats at women was 
capable of demolishing bis dwelling. He replied, “I shall 
place no value on my house, if free speech cannot be uttered 
there.” From that period to the hour of his death, he was 
the indefatigable and generous friend of the Anti-Slavery 
reform, and of others kindred with it. It would not be easy 
to number the fugitive slaves he helped with his money and 
his counsel; and every fricnd of the slave found a welcome in 
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his hospitable mansion. He was morc thoroughly a democrat 
than any man I ever knew. Of course, I do not call him so 
in the party scnse of that term. The words Christian and 
Democrat have both been applicd to such base purposes, that 
they have become “ damaged phrascology,” as Theodore Par- 
ker was wont to say. But democrat, in the good sense of 
the term, he was, most thoroughly. IIe was instinctively a 
fricnd and brother of the people, without reference to nation 
or complexion. By an ungentccl occupation, he had indus- 
triously worked his way upward in the social scale. He 
became wealthy, and influential men trusted him greatly, on 
account of his sterling good sense and strict integrity. IIis 
brother William became a member of Congress, and bore 
himself bravely and honestly in the midst of that truckling, 
compromising body. Prosperity and honors never excited in 
Francis Jackson a thought of concealing that he and his 
family had been working men. Ie never obtruded it osten- 
tatiously, as some people do, in proof of their own wonderful 
capabilities. We alluded to it, if the conversation naturally 
suggested it, or he forgot it, just as it happened. To him, it 
was simply a fact of no importance. The manner in which 
he habitually ignored mere artificial distinction would have 
seemed very absurd and undignified to self-conscious world- 
lings, I once met at his house an English traveller of con- 
siderable pretension, who was very desirous to have it known 
that he was acquainted with Lord Brougham. — IIis conversa- 
tions with that distinguished personage were aired upon every 
occasion tor the benefit of listeners, and there was always a 
superabundant sprinkling of his title. I said to his lord- 
ship, my lord, when I last had the honor of mecting your 
lordship, your lordship was pleased to remark,” &c. It 
chanced that this lord-worshipper had been riding in the dust, 
and upon entering the house, he asked for water to wash. 
The domestic went up stairs to sec that water and fresh towels 
were in readiness. Whether Mr. Jackson was aware of her 
mission, I never knew. Probably he was not. There was 
in the kitchen a sink uscd solely for personal bathing, and a 
clean, coarse roller was suspended above it. When the domes- 
tic returned to escort the gentleman to his room, she found him 
wiping his hands on tho kitchen roller. What the English 
traveller might say to “my lord” about American customs, 
when he next “had the honor of conversing with his lord- 
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ship,” never occurred to Mr. Jackson’s mind, neither did he 
care to have him know that there were plenty of fine damask 
towels in his house. He forgot all about it, just as he might 
have forgotten if his guest had been a dusty fugitive slave. 
Ah! tho honest, great soul! so strong in simplicity and 
truth! How I love and reverence his memory ! 

I saw him several times, during the months preceding his 
departure from this world, I always found him calm and 
collected, willing, nay, desirous to go. When I expressed a 
hope that he would recover, he replied, You ought not to 
wish it. Why should I outlive my usefulness? My work 
here is done. Hillis Gray Loring, my brother William, 
Charles Hovey, Theodore Parker, and a host of other faith- 
ful friends, are waiting for me on the other side. I don’t 
want to keep them waiting.” When I said that the effects of 
his labors would remain long after he had left the world, he 
replicd, “I hope so. As I sit here in my chamber, unable 
to move about, I have abundant time for reflection. The 
years of my life pass in review before me. I find much that 
I could mend with the light I now have, and some things I 
am ashamed of. Why, in my youth, I spent a deal of time 
and money in militia trainings! What foolish business ¢hat 
was! What I fall back upon as my greatest consolation, in 
these hours of retrospection, is what I have done for the 
slaves; and what [ am most thankful for in my pilgrimage is 
the fricndships I have formed with Abolitionists. ‘They have 
increased my respect for human nature, and intercourse with 
them has made my soul larger and freer.” When I saw him 
a few days before his death, he raised his pale, emaciated 
face, and looked at me earnestly, as he asked, “ Do you 
believe this dreadful war will end in the emancipation of the 
slaves?” When I told him that I did think so, he answered, 
“T hope so; for I love my country, and no otherwise can it 
be saved.” J reighted with that sublime hope, the soul of the 
just man went to his home above. 

During the interval I have mentioned, we have lost many 
efficient. helpers, who never belonged to our Socicty, but were 
always ready to give us sympathy and aid. To allude to 
them all would fill columns, Among those to whom I was 
personally attached, I most frequently remember Miss Mary 
Osaoon, of Medford. She was well known asa lady of great 
learning, singularly racy conversation, and marked individu- 
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ality of character. It was exciting to come in contact with 
her immediately after some fresh compromise of principle by 
politicians. On such occasions, she obeyed the injunction of 
the most vigorous of our pocts— 


‘Keep back no syllable of fire ! 
Plunge deep tho rowels of thy speech !” 


Her great contempt of insincerity, and shams of all sorts, 
produced a degree of bluntness, which to strangers secmed 
like roughness; but within the apparently hard shell there 
was a very soft kerncl. She sympathized with suffering as 
earnestly as she battled with wrong. Icligion, education, 
reform, all agencics that help on the progress of the human 
race, received from her most liberal and efficient aid; and 
when she died, all the poor in the town mourned for her, as 
for a sister. 

Among these memories, I cannot pass by Mrs. Anny B. 
Francis, wife of Dr. Francis, of Cambridge, whose name 
and influence were freely used in our cause. Physical debil- 
ity and suffering crippled her energies for years, but she was 
always ready to usc all the strength she had for the relicf of 
the poor and the oppressed. She died when the lurid signs of 
civil war first began to appear on the political horizon. Ler 
last intelligible words to the devoted daughter who was 
watching over her were, “O, Abby, what wid become of the 
poor slaves ?” 

Can a cause that lics so deep in thinking minds and feeling 
hearts fail of its accomplishment? Assuredly not. To doubt 
its triumph would be to doubt that a just God rules over hu- 
man affairs. The New York Herald exults over the fact that 
the Garrisonian Abolitionists are growing old and dying off. 
It apparently comforts itself with the idea that the pestilent 
heresy of our Declaration of Independence will pass away 
with them. Such a hope is unphilosophical and delusive. 
Those who work for conscience sake never work in vain. 
Scattered seeds of truth are never wasted. After the twelve 
apostles were persccuted unto death, the doctrines they 
preached became the religion of nations; and from the ashes 
of Huss and Wickliffe rose an army of Puritans, to whom 
Baaisnd is mainly indebted for her civil and religious free- 

om. 


L. MARIA CHILD. 
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TRIBUTES OF AFFECTION AND RESPECT. 


On Sunday, Nov. 24, Rev. Wma. R. Aucer delivered a dis- 
course at the Music Iall, Boston, before the Twenty-Lighth 
Congregational Society, on “ Reform and Reformers,” at the 
close of which he paid the following tribute to the memory of 
Francis Jackson : — 


“With this sentence, I should have closed my discourse. 
But since you last met here, a member of your Socicty has 
been buried, who was so admirable a representative of what 
a Christian Reformer should be, and who was furthermore 
so honored and beloved by you, that I feel it would be a 
breach of decorum to let this meeting dissolve without at 
least some passing mention of him. After the touching and 
lofty tributes paid at his funeral by thoso whose intimate 
friendship, kindred spirit and allied services made them the 
fit culogizers of his worth, I, a comparative stranger, shrink 
from the obtrusion of laying any formal offering on his grave. 
Yet one or two words I may say without impropricty, leav- 
ing the more tender and domestic aspects of his lifo unap- 
proached in their sacredness. 

‘Tt was a luxury to us, it was a rare service to the com- 
munity, to have before the public sight for half a century a 
man who, in every sterling virtue, in weight and height of 
character, towered above the degenerate times like an ada- 
mantine Cato. Ie was so grounded in principles that you 
always knew where to find him; of such massive equipoise 
that you might always lean on him without the shadow of a 
misgiving. Most men are social vanes, showing which way 
the popular wind blows: he was rather a secluded magnet, 
steadily pointing to the eternal heights of heaven, Many 
even of our public teachers, veering to the dominant moods 
of the day, are like electrometers, that dance about with 
every disturbance of atmospheric equilibrium: he was stead- 
fastly rooted in certain primary convictions, the fundamental 
truths of morality, and remained, through every shock 
of argument or odium, immovable as a granite mountain 
socketed to the centre. Such a character forms a remarkable 
landmark, to be lucked up to with honor and gratitude, 
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“Tt was a beautiful trait in him, that he grew in grace and 
goodness to the last, becoming ever frecr, broadcr, moro 
charitable. Iis whole life was a criticism on himself, secing 
where he fell short to-day, that he might remedy the defect 
to-morrow. <A Christian reformer indeed, who began with 
himself, and thence worked abroad on the world. ‘Thus, in- 
stead of kecping stationary or falling off, he improved. 
And surcly, fricnds, this is the true succcss and victory of 
man over time and decay. Vor old age is a tragedy when 
it contracts and sours us, makes us crabbed, peevish, misan- 
thropic: but old ago isa blessing and a glory when it cx- 
pands and swectens our sympathics, deepens and elevates our 
wisdom, renders us genial and content, ripening and mellow- 
ing us for the skics. Then, like him, we may bid the years 
fly as fast as they will, since they shall leave us greater and 
better than they found us, and we have no fear of the future. 

“ Now I will intrude no further words of my own, but con- 
clude with a citation, which may give you some conception of 
what your late Pastor would say, were he standing hero to- 
day to speak of his prizcd and faithful parishioner. The 
second edition of the Speeches and Addresses of the first and 
last minister of this Socicty contains a dedication, written by 
him in Europe, while the sentence of death which he bore 
within him was hastening to its fulfilment. That dedication 
is in these words: — 


“To Franci8 JACKSON, the foe ’gainst every form of wrong; the 
friend of justice, whose wide humanity contends for woman’s natu- 
raland unalienable right; against his nation’s cruelty protects the 
slave ; in the criminal beholds a brother to be reformed ; goes to man 
fallen among thieves, whom pricsts and Levites sacramentally pass 
by, and secks to soothe and heal and bless them that are ready to 
perish; with admiration for his unsurpassed integrity, his courage 
which nothing scares, and his true religion that would bring 
peace on earth, and good will to man, these volumes are thankfully 


dedicated by his minister and friend, 
THEODORE PARKER.” | 


«Let these graphic and charactcristic words, which were an 
honest testimony to him when he was yet alive, stand as his 
just eulogy now that ho is dead. The wintry sea rolls 

etween thcir parted graves in Florence and New England. 
No ocean, cithcr of spaco or time, sunders their friendly 
spirits, alrcady met in heaven and cternity.” 
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RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY TILE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socicty, held on Tucsday fore- 
noon, Noy. 19, the following Resolutions, presented by Sam- 
vEL May, Jdr., were unanimously adopted: — 


Resolved, That, admonished as we have been, for several years 
past, by his failing health, that the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society must at no distant day lose the services of its beloved and 
respected President, Francis Jackson, yet, now that that event 
has occurred, and we have been compelled to say to him our last 
farewells on earth, we find the separation a very grievous one, and 
feel the loss to be exceeding heavy to our Society, to ourselves 
individually, and the great cause of JIuman Progress and Broth- 
erhood, not only in this community, but throughout the Jand. 

Resolved, That we deem it one of the highest honors which 
our Socicty has enjoyed or ever can enjoy, and one of the most 
signal proots which it could possibly give to the world of the integ- 
rity and nobleness of its aims and purposes, that Francis JACKSON 
was its active fricnd and steadfast supporter for upwards of a quar- 
ter of a century, and that he continued such even to the moment 
of his departure. 

Resolved, That if we loved Franers Jackson as a personal 
friend, and valued him as a most efticient officer and fellow-laborer 
in the Anti-Slavery cause, we did not less respect and honor him 
as a Man, in whom no-high and noble quality which dignifies and 
ennobles our nature was lacking; who, to great clearness of moral 
judgment, sense of duty and power of will, added a remarkable 
independence of popular opinion, and rare fearlessness in both speech 
and action, and combined with them all an habitual modesty and 
absence of self-esteem, which have made him, in our judgment, one 
of the best and truest men it has ever been our privilege to know. 

Resolved, That in the many offices and duties of a public and 
private nature which have been laid upon him, in the discharge of 
the many and most responsible trusts which have been confided to 
his hands, no words can better describe his constant life and charac- 
ter than these—“ Faithful Forever.” 

Resolved, That to his remaining family, with whom we have so 
long Deen associated in respect for their honored father, and in the 
promotion of works dear to his heart, we tender our most sincere 
and respectful sympathy in this hour, which, if one of temporary 
bereavement, is nevertheless full of the highest consolations and 
causes of gratitude. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
ANTI-BLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted at a 
special mecting of the Executive Committee of the American 


Anti-Slavery Society, held in Boston, Tuesday forenoon, 
Nov. 19:— 


Resolved, That among the numerous bereavements which the 
Anti-Slavery cause has sustained since its inception in this country, 
no one has Ieft a larger space of usefulness to be filled, or touched 
more loving hearts, or made a more profound impression, than that 
occasioned by the recent death of Francis Jackson, Esq., our hon- 
ored and revered coadjutor, who has for so long a ecrics of years so 
faithfully filled the oftice of Treasurer of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and been so constant and efficient an attendant at the de- 
liberations of this Committee. 

Resolved, That he deserves to be held in grateful remembrance 
as among the truest of patriots, the most unselfish of philanthropists, 
and the most radical of reformers; for the grand simplicity and rare 
integrity of his character; for the extent of his private charities 
and public bencfactions, ministering to every variety of human 
wretchedness; for his early, long continued, generous and hearty 
espousal of the Abolition movement, as well as of other kindred 
enterprises; for the serenity and bravery of his spirit in the midst 
of all-abounding violence and universal proscription; for his life, 
(covering more than three score years ae ten,) so adnirable in all 
the relations of socicty, so distinguished for manly independence, 
moral worth and public spirit, so symmetrical and well-balanced, 
80 carnest in its noble purposes, sv thuroughly devoted to the cause 
of “liberty, equality, fruternity,” in its highest significance and 
minutest application. 

Resolved, That while it was not permitted him to sce the fruition 
of his efforts and sacrifices, in the utter abolition of slavery, yet we 
rejoice to believe that, above the roar of cannon, the clash of arms, 
and the smoke of battic, he heard the song of jubilee and the shouts 
of redeemed millions, as a swiftly approaching consummation of that 
glorious struggle for universal cmancipation in which he bore so 
important and conspicuous a part. 

oted, That the tenderest sympathies and highest consolations 
are proficred Ae, this Committee to the surviving members of his 
family, and relatives, in view of their great bercavement. 
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Deatu or Traxcis Jackson, Esa. Boston has lost one 
of her most useful and esteemed citizens in the death of 
Krancis Jackson, Msq., which took place at his residence in 
ITollis street, on Thursday morning last. He was born in 
Newton, March 7th, 178, and was, consequently, in the 73d 
year of his age. ‘The city owes much of its enlargement to 
his enterprise and perseycrance, as the Tremont Road and 
the South -Cove sufliciently testify. As early as 1835, he 
became warmly interested in the cause of the enslaved mil- 
lions in our land, and has ever since been conspicuous in the 
ranks of the uncompromising Abolitionists; giving liberally of 
his substance to aid that eause, and to promote the success 
of kindred reformatory and beneficent enterprises. A man 
of cminent integrity and uprightness of character, he was 
firm in the execution of his purposes, and conscientiously 
adhered to his convictions of duty, at whatever cost. 

IIc was for many years President of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Socicty, and also Treasurer of the American 
A. 5. Society ;°but, though deeply consecrated to the libera- 
tion of the oppressed, his benevolent interest extended to 
every form of distress, and multitudes have been succored 
and blest by his charities. Ilowever unpopular his anti- 
slavery opinions and position, he always commanded the high- 
est respect for his solid character and sterling worth, and will 
long be remembered as among the many who have done 
honor to Boston and the Commonwealth: — Boston Traveller, 


A Goop Man Departep. We record this week the de- 
cease of one of the truest and wisest friends of the Anti- 
Slavery cause in all the land — one who gave himself without 
reserve to that cause for more than a quarter of a century, 
and who, by his noble qualities of head and heart, his wisdom 
in counsel and unshrinking boldness in action, won the admi- 
ration and the love of all his associates. The venerable and 
beloved Francis Jackson dicd at his residence in Boston, on 
Thursday morning, Nov. 14th, after a long and painful ill- 
ness. It belongs to other pens and lips than ours to utter a 
fit eulogy of our departed friend. — National Anti-Slavery 
Standard. 
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CF Francis Jackson, a well-known citizen of Boston, died 
in that city on Thursday morning. His death was sudden, at 
last, from an attack of acute disease, though he has been an 
invalid for several years. Mr, Jackson was best known to 
the public from his long and devoted adherence to the Anti- 
Slavery causc. Whin, nearly thirty years ago, the “ broad- 
cloth” mob of Boston undertook to suppress all expression 
of anti-slavery sentiment by an attempt to hang Mr. Garri- 
son, Mr. Jackson, from pure love of fair play and free 
specch, threw open his house to the devoted women whore 
mecting was the immediate cause of the mob, Since that 
day, his door has never been closed to thoso who suffered 
persecution, whether black or white, and especially has his 
home been a haven of refuge to those flying slaves whom 
neither man befriended nor the law protected; but though 
Mr. Jackson has been for so many years conspicuous among 
the advocates of more than one cause of reform, a very large 
circle has known him in quite other relations, where the 
tenderness of Christian sympathy and the gencrous openness 
of Christian charity wero the qualitics brought into action, 
rather than the sterner virtues of the reformer. Mr. Jackson 
was a natural democrat, who was literally no respecter of 
persons, and saw no difference between man and man, but who 
possessed that large pity for human suffering of every nature 
that was never appcalcd to in vain. Hunger and nakedness, 
whether of soul or of body, whether in tho high or the low, 
found in him a ready helper, and his winning simplicity and 
kindliness, his wisdom and his benevolence, made him the 
centre of a circle who held him in such reverence and love 
‘as arc given to not many men in a generation. While all 
Boston will bear testimony—in spite of the fact that sho 
has pointed her finger at him so often on the anti-slavery 
platform—that her honestest man has died, there will be a 
deep and silent sorrow mink very many pcople who will 


mourn a benefactor as wise and kind as he was unassuming. — 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCIS JACKSON, ESQ,, 
RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION AS JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, 


Boston, 4th July, 1844. 
To II1s Kxcettency Grorcre N. Briacs: 


Sir — Many years since, I received from the Executive of 
the Commonwealth a commission as Justice of the Peace. I 
have held the office that it conferred upon me till the present 
time, and have found it a convenience to mysclf and others. 
It might continue to be so, could I consent longer to hold it. 
Jout paramount considerations forbid, and I herewith transmit 
to you my commission, respectfully asking you to accept my 
resignation. : 

While I deem it a duty to myself to take this step, I feel 
called on to state the reasons that influence me. 

In entering upon the dutics of the office in question, I 
complied with the requirements of the law, by taking an oath 
“to support the Constitution of the United States.” I ree 
gret that I ever took that oath. Ilad I then as maturcly 
considered its full import, and the obligations under which it 
ix understood and meant to lay those who take it, as I have 
done since, I certainly never would have taken it, seeing, as 
I now do, that the Constitution of the United States contains 
provisions calculated and intended to foster, cherish, uphold 
and perpetuate slavery. It pledges the country to guard and 
protect the slave system so long as the slavcholding States 
choose to retain it. Itsregards the slave code as lawful in 
the States which enact it. Still more, “it has done that, 
which, until its adoption, was never before done for African 
slavery. It took it out of its former category of municipal 
Jaw and local life, adopted it as a national institution, spread 
around it the broad and sufficient shield of national law, and 
thus gave to slavery a national existence.” Consequently, 
the oath to support the Constitution of the United States is 
a solemn promise to do that which is morally wrong; that 
which is a violation of the natural rights of man, and a sin 
in the sight of God. 

I am not in this matter constituting myself a judge of 
others. I do not say that no honest man can take such an 
oath, and abide by it. I only say that J would not now de- 
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liberately take it; and that, having inconsideratcly taken it, 
I can no longer suffer it to lic upon my soul. LI take back 
the oath, and ask you, Sir, to reccive back the commission, 
which was the occasion of my taking it. * Zi de 

Passing by that clause of the Constitution which restricted 
Congress for twenty years from passing any law against the 
African slave trade, and which gave authority to raise a rev- 
enue on the stolen sons of Africa, I come to that part of the 
fourth article which guarantees protection against ‘ domestic 
violence,” which pledges to the South the military force of 
the country to protect the masters against their insurgent 
slaves, and binds us and our children to shoot down our fel- 
low-countrymen who may risc, in emulation of our revolu- 
tionary fathers, to vindicate their inalienable “right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness:” this clause of the 
Constitution, I say distinctly, I never will support. 

That part of the Constitution which provides for the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves I never have supported, and never 
will. J will join in no slave hunt. My door shall stand 
open, as it has long stood, for the panting and trembling vic- 
tim of the slave-hunter. When I shut it against him, may 
God shut the door of his mercy against me! Under this 
clause of the Constitution, and designed to carry it into effect, 
slavery has demanded that laws should be passed, and of 
such a character as have left the free citizen of the North 
without protection for his own liberty. The question, whether 
a man scizcd in a free State as a slave 7s a slave or not, the 
law of Congress docs not allow a jury to determine, but 
refers it to the decision of a Judge of a United States Court, 
or even of the humblest State magistrate, it may be, upon the 
testimony or affidavit of the party most deeply interested to 
support the claim. By virtue of this law, freemen have 
been seized and dragged into perpetual slavery; and should 
I be seized by a slave-hunter in any part of the country where 
I am not personally known, ncither the Constitution nor laws 
of the United States would shield me from the same destiny. 

These, Sir, are the specific parts of the Constitution of the 
United States which, in my opinion, are essentially vicious — 
hostile at once to the liberty and to the morals of the nation. 
And these are the principal reasons of my refusal any longer 
to acknowledge my allegiance to it, and of my determination 
to revoke my oath to support it. I cannot, in order to keep 
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the law of man, break the law of God, or solemnly call him 
to witness my promise that I will break it. 

[tis true that the Constitution provides for its own amend- 
ment, and that by this process all the guarantees of slavery 
may be expunged. But it will be time enough to swear to 
support it when this is done. It cannot be right to do so 
until these amendments are made. = * 3 2 € 

With all our veneration for our constitutional fathers, wo 
must admit—for they have left on record their own confes- 
sion of it—that in this part of their work, they intended to 
hold the shicld of their protection over a wrong, knowing 
that it was a wrong. They made a “compromise” which. 
they had no right to make—a compromise of moral principle 
for the sake of what they probably regarded as “ political ex- 
pedicney.” I am sure they did not know—no man could 
know, or can now measure—the extent or the consequences 
of the wrong that they were doing. In the strong language 
of Joun Quincy Apams,* in relation to the article fixing the 
basis of representation, ‘ Little did the members of the Con- 
vention from the free States imagine or foresce what a sacri- 
fice to Moloch was hidden under the mask of this concession.” 

I verily believe that, giving all duc consideration to the 
benefits conferred upon this nation by the Coastitution, —its 
national unity, its swelling masses of wealth, its power, and 
the external prosperity of its multiplying millions, —yet the 
moral injury that has been done by the countenance shown to 
slavery —by holding over that tremendous sin the shicld of 
the Constitution, and thus breaking down, in the eyes of tho 
nation, the barrier between right and wrong; by so tenderly 
chcrishing slavery as, in less than the life of a man, to multi- 
ply her children from half a million to nearly three millions; 
hy exacting oaths from those who occupy prominent stations 
in society that they will violate at once the rights of man and 
the law of God; by substituting itself as a rule of right in 
place of the moral laws of tho universe, thus in effect de- 
throning the Almighty in the hearts of this people, and sct- 
ting up another sovereign in its stead—more than outweighs 
it all. A melancholy and monitory lesson this to all time- 
serving and temporizing statesmen !—a striking illustration 
of the dmpolicy of sacrificing right to any considerations of 


* Soo his report on the Massachusetts Resolutions. 
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expediency! Yet what better than the evil effects that we 
havo seen could the authors of the Constitution have reasona- 
bly expected from the sacrifice of right, in the concessions they 
made to slavery? Was it reasonable in them to expect that, 
after they had introduced a vicious clement into the very Con- 
stitution of the body politic which they were calling into life, it 
would not exert its vicious energies? Was it reasonable in 
them to expect that, after slavery had been corrupting the pub- 
lic morals for a whole gencration, their children would have too 
much virtue to wse for the defence of slavery a power which they 
themselves had not too much virtue to give? It is dangerous 
for the sovercign power of a State to license immorality — 
to hold the shield of its protection over any thing that is not. 
“legal in a moral view.” Bring into your house a benumbed 
viper, and lay it down upon your warm hearth, and soon it 
will not ask you into which room it may crawl. J.ct slavery 
once lean upon the supporting arm and bask in the fostering 
emile of the State, and you will soon see, as we now sce, both 
her minions and her victims multiply apace, till the politics, 
the morals, the libertics, even the religion of the nation, are 
brought completely under her control. 

To me it appears that the virus of slavery, introduced into 
the Constitution of our body politic by a few slight punctures, 
has now £0 pervaded and poisoned the whole system of our 
National Government, that literally there is no health in it. 
The only remedy that I can sce for the disease is to be found 
in the dissolution of the patient.  . 

The Constitution of tho United States, both in theory and 
practice, is so utterly broken down by the influence and effects 
of slavery,—so imbecile for the highest good of the nation, 
and so powerful for evil,—that I can give no voluntary 
assistance in holding it up any longer. 

Henceforth it is aed to me, and I to it. I withdraw all 
profession of allegiance to it, and all my voluntary efforts 
to sustain it. The burdens that it lays upon me, while it is 
held up by others, I shall endeavor to bear patiently, yet act- 
ing with reference to a higher law, and distinctly declaring 
that while I retain my own liberty, I will be a party to no 
compact which helps to rob any other man of his. 


Very respectfully, your friend, 
FRANCIS JACKSON, 
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WILL OF THK LATE FRANCIS JACKSON. 


The Will of the late Francis Jackson, of this city, has 
been presented for probate. It is a lengthy document, and 
was signed on the 2Xth of January last. Ifis brother, Kd- 
mund Jackson, is made executor of the Will. 

Hle gives $100 cach to Stephen 8. Foster, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Charles ©. Burleigh, Parker Pillsbury, Lucy Stone, 
Lydia Maria Child, Oliver Johnson, Charles Lenox Remond, 
Charles KX. Whipple, ard Robert F. Wallcut, “as a token of 
esteem for their fidelity to moral principle and their devotion 
to the cause of human frecdom.” 

For a like reason, he gives to Wm. Lloyd Garrison the 
sum of 8£000, to be uscd in support of himself and wife, 
and the education of Francis J. Garrison at Harvard College, 
after he shall have left the public schools of Boston, 

I{e appoints Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Ed- 
mund Quincy, Maria W. Chapman, Edmund Jackson, Wil- 
liam I. Bowditch, Samucl May, Jr., and Charles KX. Whip- 
ple, a Board of Trustecs to reecive funds designated in the 
Will to be used to create a public sentiment in favor of put- 
ting an end to negro slavery —leaving a bequest of $10,000 
in their hands for this purpose. 

ITe constitutes Mr. Phillips as President, Mr. I. Jackson 
as Treasurer, and Mr. Whipple as Sceretary of this Board. 

IIe also gives to this Board $2000, to be used in aid of fu- 
gitive slaves, and in this connection speaks as follows: — 


“Disregarding the self-evident declaration of 1776, repeated in 
her own Constitution of 1780, that ‘all men are born free and equal,’ 
Massachusetts has since, in the face of those solemn declarations, 
deliberately entered into a conspiracy with other States, to aid in 
enslaving millions of innocent persons. I have long labored to help 
my native State out of her deep iniquity and her barefaced hypoc- 
risy in this matter —I now enter my last protest against her incon- 
sistency, her injustice and her cruelty toward an unoffending people. 
God save the fugitive slaves that escape to her borders, whatever 
may become of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts!” 


ITe appoints Wendell Phillips, Luey Stone, and Susan JB. 
Anthony, a Board of Trustees, and gives them $5000, to be 
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used to secure tho passage of laws granting women the right 
to vote, hold office, &c. ; ’ 

Ho says that he has given each of his three children eight 
thousand dollars heretofore. The balance of his estato 1s to 
be divided into three equal parts. The income of one part is 
to be given to a daughter and her children, and at their de- 
cease, the principal is to go to the Trustecs having charge of 
the Woman’s Rights Fund. The income of the other two 
thirds to his other children, and their children, and at their 
decease, the principal is to be given to the Trustees who have 
in charge the matter of creating a public sentiment in favor 
of the abolition of negro slavery. — Boston Traveller. 


——E—E 


FAREWELL LINES. 


"*Servant of God, well done! 
Rext from thy loved employ; 
The hattle fought, tho victory won, 
Enter thy Mastcr’s joy. 


The voico at midnight came, 
Ho started up to hear; 

A mortal arrow piorced his frame, 
lle fell, but felt no fear. 


Tranquil amidet alarma, 
Jt found him on tho field, 

A veteran, slumbering on his arms, 
Bencath his red-crogs shiold. 


His spirit with a bound 
Burst its encumbering olay, 

His tent, at morning, on the ground, 
A darkened ruin lay. 


The pains of death aro past, 
Labor and sorrow cease; 

And, lifo’s long warfaro closed at Inst, 
His soul is fuund in peace.” P 
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Souruenn omanity anp Rerinement. The following is 
one specimen only of a class of letters which are almost daily 
received by Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, from ‘ chival- 
rous” gentlemen (?) in the Southern States :— 


“Unton Sprinas, ALABAMA, 
Confederate States, May 6, 1861. 
“Gov. Anprew: 

“Srr,—We see in a New York paper that you have 
requested the authorities of Baltimore to send the bodies of 
the soldiers of your regiment that were killed at Baltimore 
back to Boston packed in ice, at the expense of the Common- 
wealth. We also see that you anticipate sending 200,000 
men to coerce the South, to march from Washington City to 
Pensacola. Now, as it is very probable that some of these 
soldiers will be killed, we propose to take a contract for send- 
ing back their dead bodies, so as to be mnch cheaper to your 
people and give general satisfaction to their kindred, The 
following is our proposition : — 

“Jor the first thousand, $50.00 per head. 

ss ten a 37.90 us 
“thirty as 25.00 t 
* one hundred “ 15.00 ss 

“We pledge ourselyes to have them packed as quickly as 
possible after they are shot, so that the corpse will retain as 
much of his native bloom as possible. 

“Tn all instances, commissioned officers will be charged 
double the above rates. 

“Should your Excellency be pleased to give us the contract, 
we will thank you to notify us immediately, or as soon as the 
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Northern army crosses Mason and Dixon’s line, for it will he 
necessary for whoever takes the contract to begin at that 
point, as Lee and Beauregard and Ben McCulloch and Jef- 
ferson Davis will be there to receive them, and will be very 
apt to kill a few—and we would regard it a great calamity 
for the Northern soldicr to spoil ; besides, we Southerners, in 
our hot climate, dislike offensive smells. After duc reflec- 
tion, and some Jittle Christian consideration, we will be 
pleased to hear from you. 
“ Very respectfully, TONEY & WAUGII.” 


Ravines or A VirarstA Enrror. The Richmond (Va.) 
Ezaminer indulges in this highly amusing view of the North 
and its soldiers: — 


“The North has no officers to command or drill the cow- 
ardly, motley crew of starving forcigners and operatives that 
it proposes to send South to fill ditches and as food for can- 
non, because it has no room in its penitentiarics and poor 
houses to receive or sustain them. The regular troops of the 
Union, since the resignation of the Southerners, are deficient 
in officers; and who are to drill and command the 75,000 
militia sheep ? 

“Tf we except Benedict Arnold, there never was a North- 
ern man who was fitted to command, if you would give hima 
chance to run, Like cowardly boys, when pent up on ship- 
board witheut a chance of escape, they gather courage from 
despair, and fight desperately. But with ninety-nine North- 
ern men in a hundred, on all occasions, duty, honor, patriot- 
ism, has ever been considered a mere matter of profit and 
loss. Since the days of Washington, they have ever deemed 
that course of conduct by which most money is made and 
least risk incurred, the most virtuous and honorable. 

“They will not come to Washington, they cannot be hand- 
cuffed and driven to Washington, if we only precede them, 
and let them see that they will have to fight for glory, and 
not for spoils and plunder. They never did fight, and never 
will fight, except for pay, for pillage and plunder. Once 
satisfy them that no moncy is to be made, no plunder to be 
gotten by invading the South, and no power on earth can lash 
and kick them south of Mason and Dixon’s line.” 
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“Weerrmna Warrtors.” Under this caption, the New 
Orleans Bulletin indulges in the following effusion : — 


“If we can credit the Northern journals, there must be in 
old Abe’s officers very little of that sterner stuff soldiers are 
supposcd to possess. Whenever or wherever they make their 
appearance, it is, like Niobe, all in tears. They weep when 
they surrender; weep when reinforced at some invested post ; 
weep wacn ordered into service; weep for not being ordered 
into service, and weep even when the recipients of a great 
popular ovation. By the Rood, these Northern Paladins are 
o’er given to the melting mood. From the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral down to Lieut. Jones, who, in one night, ran all the way 
from Ifarper’s Ferry to Carlisle Barracks, Pa., there rains 
such a flood of téars, 

«That were tho world on fire, 
They might have drowned the wrath of Heaven, 
And quenched the mighty ruin.” 

« But the latest and most affecting of all these exhibitions 
is the following, from the Providence Journal: — 

*€€ Wo learn that when the Massachusetts troops arrived at Fort Mun- 
roc, the commander of tho fort was moved to tears. He exclaimed, seizing 
the hand of their Colonel, ‘in I{eaven’s name, where did you get such 
noble-looking fellows as these?” Ilo shook every man by the hand.’ 

“Well, if the greasy operatives of Lowell and Lawrence, 
and the smutty shoemakers of Lynn, be ‘noble-looking fel- 
lows,’ then language has lost its meaning, Probably the 
weeping commander, being a kind-hearted man, uscd the 
language attributed to him in the sense that Wordsworth 
romewhere says “the meanest things can call up thoughts 
that do often lic too deep for tears.” 


od 


“Jct patriotic citizens, then, go forth upon the trackless 
war paths of the occan to fight for their country in the most 
effective manner, IJundreds and hundreds of millions of the 
property of the enemy invite them to spoil him—to ‘spoil 
these Keyptians’ of the North, who would cocrce us to stay- 
ing when we strove peaceably to make our exodus to inde- 
pendence of their oppressive thrall; to go forth from degrad- 


ing fellowship with them. The richly laden ships of the 
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enemy swarm on every sea, and are absolutcly unprotected. 
The harvest is ripe; let it be gathered, and we will strike the 
enemy to the heart—for we hit his pocket, his most sensitive 
part. Ilis treasure ships, laden with California wealth, tra- 
verse Southern waters, Let them be the prize of the bravest 
and most enterprising. 

“FIis commerce is the very life of the enemy’s solvency 
and financial vitality. Strike it, and you lay the axe to the 
root of his power—you rend away the sinews of war, Tet 
the flags of privatcers show themselves on the seas, and the 
blockade will be raised. Jincoln’s fleet will scatter over the 
world to protect the commerce of his citizens. But they 
cannot protect it, though they try. They are numerous 
enough for the blockade, but not to guard the ocean. The 
risk of the privateer will still be trifling, and he will con- 
tinue to reap the harvest, laughing at the few scarecrows 
which would fright him from his profitable employment. 

“Tt is easy to put privateers afloat. There are an abun- 
dance of brave men among us ready to volunteer to fight any 
where. There are many among us ready to pive moncy to 
the cause of their country, not looking for return, In this 
arse aac the most enormous returns are promised, with 

ut trifling risk. Let the men of means fit out privateers if 
they would best serve their country and advance their own 
interests. Let companies be formed to embark capital in 
privatecring. If they can't get the craft here, they can get 
them somewhere. It is a pursuit of honor, patriotism, 
profit. Let us scour the sea, and sweep their commerce from 
it with the besom of destruction.” — Montgomery Advertiser. 


“We predict that Jeff. Davis will be on the banks of the 
Hudson within thirty days; that Mr. Lincoln will fly, with 
what little may be scraped together from a bankrupt Treas- 
ury, from Washington, and that Gen. Scott will bear him 
company; that nothing will be left a month hence of the Old 
Union, except possibly New England; and that the special 
session of Congrese, called for the Fourth of July, will not 
meet nearer Washington than Portland, Maine, if it ever 

ets at all.”’— Memphis Avalanche. 
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“The proceedings of the brutal mobs in Philadelphia, New 
York, Xc., are, of course, what might be expected of those’ 
sewers into which the whole world has poured its superfluous 
filth and scum. The action of these church-burning, flour- 
plundering, swinish groundlings, has no terrors for wny but 
their Northern masters, the cowardly conservatives, or con- 
servative cowards, who succumbed at the first onset of their 
white slaves. Lt is not only easy, but delightful, for bestial 
and craven natures to be ferocious and blood-thirsty where 
there ix no danger, and Philadelphia, New York, &c., being 
supposed to be perfectly secure from bombardment, of course 
the dogs, wolves, hyenas, &e., had it all their own way. 

* But upon the barbarians who compose the lower orders of 
the Northern cities, and who are much inferior in humanity 
and refinement to African negroes, it is a waste of ammuni- 
tion to exhaust a single invective. The grossness and besti- 
alities of these ‘lewd fellows of the baser sort’ are all upon 
the surface, and, therefore, bad as they are, they are not as 
contemptible as their masters. With some exceptions, the 
wealthy classes of the Northern citics are reptiles who have 
emerged from the same Stygian mud in which the more 
demonstrative and unclean mob are now wallowing, and in no ° 
wise differ from them except in their wealth, which hag no 
power to confer elevated sentiments or purity of character. 

« Consequently, as their own newspapers testify, the tlasses 
of those cities called conservative, which is but another name 
for men of money, are the most depraved and ignorant of any 
society in the world which pretends to social elevation and 
influence. It is believed that Paris, in its worst days, never 
equalled the corruptions of society among the fashionable 
classes in the Northern cities. 

«“ Jor true conservatism, we have the most profound respect ; 
and Heaven forbid that, in forming a new government, the 
South should have root or branch of the accursed level- 
ling and agrarian spirit which has brought this country to 
its present ruin. But for the whited political and moral 
sepulchres of the North, called conservatives, simply because 
they have money in their purses, and seek to conserve it at 
the cost of a nation’s peace and happiness, we have no senti- 
ments but those of profound loathing and abhorrence.” —Rich- 
mond (Va.) Dispatch. 
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“That the brutal fanatics who sit in the high places at Wash- 
ington are ready to plunge the whole country into contest and 
blood, we have never doubted. It was a thorough conviction 
of their treacherous and desperate hatred of the South that 
compelled us to urge, as the only course of safety for the 
South, a prompt and eternal separation from their powcr, 

«Events have shown that our estimation of this brutal and 
bloody faction -was correct. Large portions of the people of 
the seceding States did not believe it. The frontier slave 
States have not believed it. They have still believed that 
there were feclings of respect, feelings of fraternity toward 
the pcople of the South, from the great body of the people of 
the North. Hence they have lingered in the foul embraces 
of a Union mastered by Abolitionism, whose one great policy 
was the subjugation of the South to the dominion of the 
North—whose one great passion was to destroy the South. 
Slowly, but eurcly, time has lifted the veil from the hidcous 
and loathsome features of Abolitionism enthroned in Wash- 
ingtov. Its inauguration by cannon and bayonets manifested 
at once its principle and its reliance for success— despotism 
and force. Oliver Cromwell, praying whilst Charles tho 
First’s head was being cut off, was the example of its bloody 
hypocrisy. 

“With Lincoln’s proclamation, and his requisition for 
troops to march upon the South, the standard for the conquest 
of tho South is at last unfurled. ‘Thirty years’ agitation and 
hate at last breaks forth in its eager cries for blood. It is 
most natural. Thank God, the consummation is in our day, 
whilst yet we have the power to resist— the capacity to save 
ourselves from its meditated devastation, insurrection and 
horrors. 

But will Northern hate and fanaticism fail in its prey ? 
Will it not at least carry through the South one long track 
of blood, which will tell to future ages its fiorce invasion, and 
stern efforts for conquest? We answer, no! 

‘Fortunately for the world, it is never all mad. Tho 
first great result of the meditated invasion of the South will 
be to unite the South together. United together, the South 
is invincible. The North knows this as well as tho South. 
On this account, we rejoice at the late demonstrations in 
Charleston Bay, and the war policy declared at Washington. 
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Virginia will soon be with us; and the other frontier States 
will follow her lead. They are forced to take sides by the 
Abolition government at Washington. They must help to 
conquer us, or aid us in our defence. We cannot doubt the 
result. The miserable fanaties and charletans at Washington 
are pursuing the very course of policy we most earnestly de- 
sire them to pursue, and will defeat and destroy their power 
for evil in their effort to exercise it. . We deprecate war; but 
we frankly confess, that if war is necessary to consolidate the 
South, it ix far preferable to the slaveholding States being 
divided, It is very far preferable to a mixed confederacy of 
slave and free States. The demonstration of war upon the 
South will, however, prevent war, by raising up such a power 
to mect it, through a united South, as will ensure its defeat.”— 


Charleston Mercury. 


A Mopet Lerrer From A Battrsore Secesstonist. One 
of the valiant secessionists of Baltimore has written the fol- 
lowing curious letter to his brother, a Union man: — 


“Barttimorge, Md., April 25, 1861. 

“My Drar Brorurr,—I received your letter yesterday. 
AH glad to hear from you. We have had stirring times in 
Baltimore since last Friday, We have driven back the 
hordes of negro worshippers from the North. It is really 
laughable to read the extracts from the New York papers 
about sacking and burning our city, when we have fed the 
half-starved slaves of Lincoln. On last Monday, we sent 
three ear-loads of bread to the Pennsylvania paupers sent to 
attack us, and Baltimore told Lincoln to order them home, 
and he obeyed her. You have no idea of the war spirit 
here. Man and boy are all ready for the attempt to destroy 
us. In twelve hours, we could have sixty thousand men 
under arms, all eager for the fray. New York is a ruined 
city; the South is done with her for ever; her attitude to- 
wards her will not be forgotten soon. Maryland is out of 
the hateful Union—this will be the battle-ground. I_be- 
seech you not to volunteer against your native State. Your 
brothers and nephews will be in the ranks of old Maryland. 
I am so much excited, that I cannot write any more. J qm 
a rebel. 

“Your affectionate brother, vpinys 
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“The rapid enlistment at the North of ‘Dead Rabbits, 
‘Plug Uglies,’ ‘ Blood Tubs,’ ‘Jakies,’ ‘Soap Locks,’ ‘ Bar- 
room Loungers,’ ‘Joafers,’ ‘Wharl-Rats,’ ‘ Thieves,’ and 
‘ Pickpockets,’ reminds us that it is time we had begun to or- 
ganize, and prepare to defend our wives, our sisters, and our 
little ones from tho menaces of a lawless horde that is now 
preparing for a descent upon our sacred hearthstones. ‘Thou- 
sands of vagabonds at the North, with nothing else to do, are 
enlisting, not only for their bread, but the plunder that they 
expect to place their lawless grip upon. Men who have 
nothing to lose make tho best thieves, and the outlawed 
ecoundrels who are now filling the ranks of the Black Repub- 
lican army are men who have no interest in common with 
humanity. Their nature is to prey upon their species, and 
they are prepared, like all other frechooters, to cut the throats 
of their neighbors, their fathers, or their brothers, for the sake 
of gold! 

“To call them Judases would be a compliment, for that 
fallen disciple must have been possessed of the devil, and 
was prompted to betray and deliver the body of Christ, more 
by the influence of his Satanic Majesty than for the sake of 
tho filthy luere. But these mercenary hirclings, these Ar- 
nolds, are influcnced alono by the thirty pieces of silver, and 
ure not possessed of a sentiment half so sublime as that which 
the devil placed in the bosom of Judas, 

“Ts it to be supposed, then, that the Cut-Throats and As- 
kassins, who scl] themselyes to the Typhon at Babylonish 
Washington, for Gold, for Booty, and for Beauty, will spare 
our homes and our houschold goods? Let no man lay that 
‘flattering unction to his soul,’ but rather Ict us preparo for 
their defence, and wall them in with bristling bayonets, de- 
termined hearts and willing hands.” — Norfolk Day-Book. 


“The people of the North are either scared half out of 
their senses, or they are endeavoring to frighten us with their 
war bluster. By all accounts, they are raking their country 
from one extremo to the other, to catch every poor vagabond 


nee they can either coax, buy or force to enlist.” —Savannah 
ews. 
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“We are ready for action—they are getting ready to pre- 
pare to act. They may raise plenty of men—men who 
prefer cnlisting to starvation, scurvy fellows from the back 
slums of cities, whom Falstaff would not have marched 
through Coventry with; but these recruits are not. soldiers, 
least of all, the soldiers to mect the hot-blooded, thorough- 
bred, impetuous men of the South. Trencher soldiers, who 
enlisted to war on their rations, not on men, they are—such 
as marched through Baltimore—squalid, wretched, ragged 
and half-naked, as the newspapers of that city report them. 
I'cellows who do not know the brecch of a musket from its 
muzzle, and had rather filch a handkerchief than fight an 
enemy in manly combat. White slaves, peddling wretches, 
small-change knaves and yagrants, the dregs and off-scourings 
of the populace—these are the levied ‘forces’ whom Lincoln 
suddenly arrays as candidates for the honor of being slaugh- 
tered by gentlemen such as Mobile sent to battle yesterday. 
Let them come South, and we will put our negroes to the 
dirty work of killing them. But they will not come South. 
Not a wretch of them will live on this side of the border 
Jonger than it will take us to reach the ground, and drive 
them over, 

“Mobile is sending forth to wago this war of independence, 
the noblest and bravest of her sons, It is expensive, extrav- 
avant, to put such material against the riff-raff of mercenaries 
whom the abolition power has called out to war upon us. We 
could almost hope that a better class of men would fall into 
the Northern ranks, that our gentlemen might find foemen 
worthy of their steel, whom it would be more difficult to con- 
quer, and whose conquering would be more honorable. For 
the present, however, we need not expect to find any foe 
worth fighting, with the exception of a few reginicnts, for the 
North is now getting ready, and will likely be whipped before 
it is ready.” — Mobile Evening News. 


oe 


“Tt is said that affairs in New York are in a very gloomy 
state, and that the people have no hopes of a better future 
state. Of course they haven’t—IJIcaven was not intended 


for Black Republicans.” — New Orleans Delta. 
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A writer in DeBow’s Review. the ablest of the Southern 
magazines, gets quite beside himself in talking of the North. 
Hear him! 

“Our Southern women are all conservatives, moral, reli- 
gious, and sensitively modest, and abhor the North for inf- 
delity, gross immorality, licentiousness, anarchy and agrari- 
anism. "Tis they and the clergy who lead and direct the dis- 
union movement. It is a gross mistake to suppose that 
abolition alone is the cause of dissension between the North 
and South. The Cavaliers, Jacobites and Huguenots, who 
settled the South, naturally hate, condemn and despise the 
Puritans, who settled the North. The former are master 
races —the latter a slave race, the descendants of the Saxon 
serfs. The former are Mediterranean races, descendauts of 
the Romans; for Cavaliers and Jacobites are of Norman 
descent, and so were the I[uguenots. The Saxons and An- 
glos, the ancestors of the Yankees, came from the cool and 
marshy regions of the North, where man is little more than 
a cold-blooded, amphibious biped. 

“We are the most aristocratic people in the world. Pride 
of caste and color and privilege makes every man an aristo- 
crat in fecling. Aristocracy is the only safeguard of liberty, 
the only power watchful and strong enough to exclude mo- 
narchical despotism. At the North, the progress and ten- 
dency of opinion is to pure democracy, less government, 
anarchy and agrarianism. Their hatred of the South will 
accelerate this noxious current of opinion, and anarchy will 
soon wind up in military despotism. There will be as many 
little despots as there are now States, for no usurper will 
wield means sufficient to conquer or fuse into one several 
States. It will be a great improvement in Northern affairs, 
and is far preferable to Northern Democracy, agrarianism, 
infidelity and free love.” ° 


Virginia is the particular object of abolition envy, hatred 
and arrogance. As the doomed and damned of Tophet hate 
the blessed in Paradise, so do the mean, hungry, avaricious, 
lying, cheating, hypocritical, cunning, cowardly Yankees hate 
the high-toned, elevated Southerner, but, above all, the Vir 
g nian.” — Richmond Examiner. 
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Mex iv Buckram. The New Orleans True Delta says: 


“Tt is really refreshing this ardent weather to read the 
ucubrations of the Northern journals, each one of them, 
from the infamous Herald to the slimy Journal of Commerce, 
trying to outdo its mendacious neighbor in lying upon the 
most stupendous and patriotic scale. The immense armies 
these individuals proclaim as springing like Macgregor’s 
clansmen from every bunch of heather, eager to devour these - 
States, niggers and all, are, in our opinion, in buckram only ; 
mighty upon muster rolls, but few and far between upon 
marching occasions. ‘That a good many can be got to go to 
Washington, we do not doubt; pastures thereabout are pleas- 
ant, and when open gratis to all visitors, agreeable and wel- 
come; bat when it comes to the turn of Patterson, or Butler, 
or Cushing, honest Caleb, to try their ’prentice hands at war 
making to the South of the Potomac, our belief is that they 
will be missing. 

“Virginia, we think, can hold her own against all the 
armics this description of men will lead against her, without 
any other aid than her own fighting resources will furnish ; 
still, as her climate is inviting, and her hospitality of world- 
wide recognition, we would wish our gallant young soldiers 
now sickening upon the Metaire ridge an early safe deliver- 
ance from that locality and its execrable commissariat, aud to 
get the route for Richmond, When there, if Butler and 
Cushing should find folluwers from the Massachusetts men, 
or the terrible New York Seventh, other than such deserters, 
the country will be delighted, and for once in their lives 
these worthies will have a chance of meeting that retribution 
which sooner or later never fails to reach the betrayer of 
principle, the enemy of right, the venal conspirator, and tho 
traitor, in all of which characters they have appeared and 
flourished. Let the Abolition and Breckinridge Democratic 
journals of the North continue to call for the destruction of 
the South; it inspires no more uneasiness than the incoherent 
gibberish of the drivelling idiot, for they well know it means 
nothing, and that those who most vociferously unite in making 
the ery will be the very last to undertake the experiment of 
putting it into execution. ‘The people are bewildered, but 
their enemies tremble in the presence of tho spirit they have 
raised,” - 
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The New Orleans Delta—the organ of the buceanccring 
horde which makes that city i.s head quarters—thus speaks 
of the enlightened masses of the free States. The last we 
heard from the Delta, (xays the Boston Transcript,) its agent 
was in Boston soliciting subscribers, on the ground that it 
was a Union paper. Le obtained about a hundred names, at 
ten dollars each. That paper now says:— 


“There is no doubt that the Northern people are at this 
moment fit representatives of the barbarian hordes which for- 
merly devastated the world. They are furnishing the very 
best evidence that they are incapable of thorough civilization; 
that they possess only the outward symbols of modern cn- 
lightenment, while they are by nature crucl, blood-thirsty, 
arrogant and boastful. But there is really very little danger 
to be fearcd from them. Civilization no longer stands in 
dread of barbarism. One race of savages has already been 
expelled from the country; but not that it may fall into the 
hands of another. Tho Northern people may exuibit all the 
ferocity of the Huns, but they will never find an Attila to 
lead them to the conquest of the South.” 


The following article, copicd from the Richmond Examiner, 
is a choice specimen of the appeals put forth to concentrate a 
rebel force on Washington : — 


“The capture of Washington city is perfectly within the 
power of Virginia ond Maryland, if Virginia will only make 
the proper effort by her constituted authoritics ; nor is there 
a single moment to lose. The entire population pant for the 
onset; there never was half the unanimity amongst the people 
before, not a tithe of the zeal, upon any subject, that is now 
manifested to take Washington, and drive from it every Black 
Kcpublican who is a dweller thore. From the mountain tops 
and valleys to the shores of the sea, there is one wild shout of 
fierce resolve to capture Washington at all and every human 
hazard. The filthy cage of unclean birds must and will as- 
suredly be purified by fire. The pcople are determined upon 
it, and are clamorous for a leader to conduct them to the 
onslaught. That leader wiil assuredly arise, aye, and that 
right specdily. 
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“Tt is not to be endured that this flight of Abolition har- 
pies shall come down from the black North for their roosts 
im the heart of the South, to defile aud brutalize the land. 
They come as our cnemics—they act as our most deadly 
fovs—they promise us bloodshed and fire, and this is the only 
promise they have ever redeemed. The fanatical yell for the 
immediate subjugation of the whole South is going up hourly 
from the united voices of all the North; and for the purpose 
of making their work sure, they have determined to hold 
Washington city as the point from whence to carry on their 
brutal warfare. 

“Our people can take it—they will take it—and Scott, 
the arch traitor, and Lincoln, the beast, combined, cannot 
prevent it. The just indignation of an outraged and deeply 
injured people will teach the Illinois Ape to repent his 
course, and retrace his journcy across the borders of the free 
negro States still more rapidly than he came; and Scott, the 
traitor, will be given an oppoztunity at the same time to try 
the difference between ‘Scott’s tactics’ and the Shanghai drill 
for quick movements. 

“Great cleansing and purification are needed, and will bo 
given to the festering sink of iniquity, that wallow of Lincoln 
and Scott—the desecrated city of Washington—and many 
indeed will be the carcasses of dogs and catiffx that will 
blacken the air upon the gallows, before the great work is 
accomplished. So let it be.” 


“Tt scems that Washington City is the destination of most 
of Lincoln’s levies. lle is evidently determined to secure 
the proteetion of his own person against the approaches of 
the ‘secessionists,’ who doubtless haunt his midnight dreams. 
He could not. play his card more effectually in the interests 
of the South. When he collects as many of his trainbands 
stround him as he may deem essential to his safety, the armies 
of the South will close in upon them, as the hunter draws his 
net upon the luckless covey that find their way into its folds 
in the blindness of ignorance and fear. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia have joined the South in time to participate in this rare 

sport.’ — Jackson Mississippian. 
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“A squad of Massachusetts militia, confronted by an equal 
number of Mississippi riflemen, would make better time than 
ever Lexington made over the Metaire course. Massachu- 
sctts pluck and prowess are terrible on paper, but on paper 
only, The down-casters of Massachusetts are now avowing 
their ability and their intention of whipping the Southerners, 
to use their own classic language, ‘to all durnation.’ When 
it comes to the pinch, they will simmer down more quickly 
than the well-known individual, whose call for the man that 
struck Billy Patterson was so promptly and unexpectcdly 
answered. The South, so it is threatened, is to be invaded by 
an army of codfish and onion-fed warriors from the State of 
Maine. At the first fire from Bragg’s or Beauregard’s bat- 
tery, they will scatter like a parcel of young chickens when 
they sce the hungry hawk swooping down on them from the 
upper air.”— New Orleans Crescent. 


“The cowardly ‘cightcen millions’ North told us we 
should not leave the Union. We did it openly and boldly, 
and they humbly acknowledge our government ‘as a necessi- 
ty.’ They shouted the praiscs of the ‘stars and stripes,’ and 
dared the ‘chivalry ’ ‘to touch the sacred emblem.’ We have 
torn it down; we have placed in its stead the flag of the 
Confederate States; we have dared them to ‘coerce’ us and 
resent the insult; we have invited their vaunted numbers to 
the ficld; but the only cry that comes from the craven dogs 
is, ‘military necessity’; ‘give up the forts’; ‘withdraw the 
troops’; let us ‘cat dirt and live.’ It is sickening to think 
of ever having lived iu the same government with such a 
people; but let us rejoice at our scparation, and look south- 
ward. The game North is beneath contempt, while Mexico 
invites us, by invasion of Texas, to reénact our former 
achievements.” — Houston (Texas) Patriot. 


Wantep— 5000 Washerwomen, with broomsticks, to whip 
back Governor Sprague’s regiment from Rhode Island, lately 
offered to Lincoln. 


CODFISH & INGUNS. 
— Augusta (Ga.) paper. 
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Mone Soutuern “I[onor.” The following is a copy of a 
letter received by Mr. Lyman Dike, a shoe dealer in Bos- 
ton. It needs 10 comment: such xpecimens of Southern 
honor and honesty have become too common to excite much 
remark :— 

. *Conumnta, 8. C., May, 1861. 

“Lywan Diere Fsq.,—I have collected three hundred 
dollars and twenty-three cents for you, and also for O. M. 
Ifitchings three hundred and seventy-cight dollars and twenty- 
six cents, the notes for which said amounts were given; you 
have my receipt for collection. The above amounts are de- 
posited in the Branch of the Bank of the State of South 
Carolina at Columbia. I noticed, some time ago, that the 
citizens of Boston were paying twenty dollars-,per month 
for hirelings to invade and subjugate the South. I will 
retain the above sums in my hands to assist in the payment 
for powder and ball expended upon your city hirelings, and 
the balance will be applicd to give them a more decent 
burial than they would probably get at home. 

“Yours, &c., J. I, PIERSON.” 


The Mobile Register of May Ist cheats itsclf and its read- 
ers with the following delectable romances: — 

“The Massachusetts troops which were so roughly handled 
by the people of Baltimore were half armed, badly clothed, 
and nearly starved. Their colonel behaved like a dastard, 
gave his men the order to ‘run,’ and sheltered himself under 
the wing of the Mayor. 

* At Gosport, where by Lincoln’s order the public prop- 
erty was burned, all the accounts show that the naval and 
military officers and men to whom that vandal work was en- 
trusted, behaved in a most cowardly manner, and all hands 
were drunk, from Commodore Macaulay down. 

“The five thousand rowdies who seized Cairo are repre- 
sxented as the scourings of the city of Chicago and other 
Western towns, and they amuse themselves with stopping 
unarmed boats and stealing hen-coops. An eye-witness says 
that one thousand firm Southern men could run them from 
the town, unless the mosquitoes and chills and fever save them 
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the trouble in the meantime. Throughout the war, so fur, not 
one act of courage, not one symptom of gencralship and sol- 
dierly feeling or ability, havo been displayed. Lincoln him- 
self is frightened to death, kceps up his spirits by pouring 
spirits down, sleeps with his boots on, and his ‘cap and 
cloak’ at hand, with his palace filled with armed men to 
guard his sacred person. ‘The Government, and the military 
and the press in its service, are exhibiting at overy step un- 
mistakable signs of trepidation. 

“Woo be to the Northern battalions that mect the first 
shock and outburst of the fiery valor and fierce indignation 
that have fused in one compact mass the entire Southern mind 
and heart! If the war lasts five years, the terms of peace 
will be dictated at the gates of Boston, But the war will 
not last so long. The day is not far distant when the North 
will sue for peace. Until it docs, the policy as well as the 
will of the South is to give them war to their hearts’ con- 
tent — war to the kuife and to the hilt.” 


Gypsies and free negroes have many amiable, noble, and 
gencrous traits; Yankees, sourkrout Germans and Canadians 
none. Senator Wade says, and Seward, too, that the North 
will absorb Canada. They are half truce; the vile, sensual, 
animal, brutal, infidel, superstitious democracy of Canada 
and the Yankee States will coalesce; and Senator Johnson, 
of Tennessee, will join them. But when Canada and West- 
ern New York, and New England, and the whole beastly, 
puritanic, ‘sourkrout,’ free negro, infidel, superstitious, licen- 
tious, democratic population of the North become the masters 
of New York—what then? Outside of the city, the State 
of New York is Yankee and Puritanical; composed of as 
base, unprincipled, superstitious, licentious, and agrarian and 
anarchical population as any on earth. Nay, we do not hes- 
state to say that it is the vilest’ population on earth. If the 
city does not secede and erect a separate republic, this popula- 
tion, nided by the ignorant, base, brutal, sensual German infi- 
dels of the Northwest, the stupid democracy of Canada, (for 
Canada will in some way coalesce with the North,) and the 
arrogant aud tyrannical people of New England, will become 
masters of the destinies of New York.”— De Bow's Review. 
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The sort of stuff which passes for news in the Southern 
States seems to be growing more and more absurd. For in- 
stance, in the Charleston Courier, of April 29, we find these 
iteins: — 

“We learn from a passenger from Philadelphia, that one 

day last week, at Ilavre-de-Grace, three of the Northern 
volunteers who were marched from the North refused to go 
any further, assigning as a reason that they did not volunteer 
to go into a war of invasion upon the South. An officer 
who was standing by instantly cut and hacked two of the 
men to picces. A third, who took the same ground, gave 
vent to a similar expression for the Union, cut his own throat 
from ear to ear, rather than allow himself to be hacked to 
pieces. 
“ Mob law [in New York city] is triumphant, and Southern 
men, or those known to sympathize with the South, are in 
constant danger of their lives. Vigilance committees visit 
the houses of the wealthy, and every man is heavily assessed 
for the support of the families of those who have voluntecred 
their services to the Administration. Assessments of $5,000, 
$5,000 and $2,000 on large houses are said to be very 
common. Those merchants who refuse, or make the slightest 
hesitation, are threatened with the cleaning out of their 
stores, and several already have been emptied by the mob. 

“Three men were set upon in Florence Hotel, New York, 
and two killed, for expressing sympathy with the South, 

« Merchants are packing off their clerks, and it is said that 
several large manufactories have been stopped with a view of 
forcing the operatives into the ranks of the volunteer sol- 
diery.” 


—s 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Banner, urging an attack upon 
Washington, says: — 

“The army of the South will be composed of the best ma- 
terial that ever yet made up an army; whilst that of Lincoln 
will be gathercd from the sewers of the cities —the degraded, 
beastly offscourings of all quarters of the world will serve for 
pay, and run away just as soon as they can, when danger 
threatens thei.” 
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The following insulting letter has been sent to the Pres- 
ident, who is in frequent reccipt of such malignant effusions : 


‘¢Demororis, Alabama, 
Confederate States of America, April, 1861. 5 


“Wits Excevvency, Anrawtam Linconn: 


“Sir, —I have just read your proclamation calling for 
75,000 mercenaries to invade these States. With all proper 
respect, I offer you a wager of $50,000, that we mect you 
half way, and whip you and your Yankee hosts. 


“ Respectfully, ALFRED WATCIL, 


“Pp, 8. If the bet is accepted, the moncy will be depos- 
ited in the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia.” 


——— 


A Poutte Invitation. Troops from the South and 
Southwest continue to pour into Virginia. They all go armed 
and equipped, and when Abraham orders his mercenaries to 
invade Old Virginia, tacy will be met by not less than 
100,000 well drilled and thoroughly disciplined troops, and 
after the first battle, won’t the vultures have a good time 
fecding on Yankee carcasses? Come on, Abraham, you are 
wanted! Old Scott, we hope, will head the invading force. 
If so, his bones will be apt to rot on the soil which he has 
disgraced by his treachery. — Newbern Progress. 


Tue Porsontna Portcy. <A letter from Pensacola to a 
Mobile paper gives an account of an interview between a 
U.S. officer on board of the Powhatan, and a Capt. Thomp- 
son, Whose craft had been overhauled, wherein the oflicer ex- 
pressed a desire to purchase fresh butter, eggs, vegetables, 
&ec. The writer adds— 


“Here’s a chance now to play old Grecloy’s game — 
strychnine the last rascal of an officer; rat soup the marincs, 
and drench the sailors with chain-lightning whisky. Any 


thing, any thing to get rid of these hateful ships and their 
crews.” 
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A correspondent of the Charleston Courier, writing from 
Richmond, anticipates an attack upon that city, “the gem of 
the State, the Noh-i-noor upon which Lincoln and that twins 
hearted brother of his, the recreant Scott, are feasting their 
waze as the richest prize of the South.’  « Possibly,” he 
says, ‘the ‘glorious Seventh,’ that orchestra of military vir- 
tues, will lead the vanguard —‘ glorious’ in their clean faces, 
languishing side whiskers, good clothes, white kids and 
patent leather boots; and possibly they may be received, but 
not as before. It will be a ¢welcome with bloody hands to 
hospitable graves.’ Zouaves, rowdies, New York thieves 
and cut-throats, mingled with a hodge-podge of Jerseymen, 
Rhode Islanders, Massachusetts men, wooden-nutmeg Yan- 
kees and Down-Musters, may also come—a solid, gaping 
phalanx ; but they will be met by a wall of Southern hearts, 
who will turn them in their tracks, or annihilate them from 
their soil. There is a great difference between fighting for 
waves or for an abstract idea, and fighting for mothers, wives 
and sisters, Beauty and booty’ may be a tempting motto 
with which to invade your neighbor's fireside, but it is one 
Which wipes out all the landmarks of civilized warfare, and 
will secure for its follower the fate of the brute.” 


The Memphis Aralanche says: —‘ It is painful to sce the 
Chair at Washington disgraced by such a degraded, drunken 
wretch as Abe Lincoln. Our reverence for the Father of his 
Country makes us anxious to see the city bearing his honored 
name rid of such a caricature of a President.” The same 
print persistently accuses “ old Abe’’—as honest an old tec- 
totaller as ever lived —of habitual drunkenness, and says tho 
President beeame addicted to this vice in this way :—* The 
cares of place affected his nervous gystem Ko much that he 
could not sleep. His physician administered to hin large 
quantities of opium and brandy cach evening until stupidity 
would ensue, and then he would full into profound slumber, 
In the morning, his prostration would become s0 great that 
liquor would be resorted to; and thus, by a frequent repeti- 
tion of this treatment, he has become so demoralized by the 
use of liyuors as to be perfectly imbecile, and thoroughly 
indifferent to what is passing around him.” 
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“We have much todo. We shall be neceasitated to whip 
them soundly —to burn a few of their towns—to capturo 
Washington as a city, or enter it as a heap of ruins; we will 
have to cripple their commerce with privateers; burn their 
factories, and reduce them to the condition of begging peace, 
instead of graciously condescending to grant us a separate 
existence with peace, as we have besought. Every thing 
leads to this opinion, They are distracted among themselves, 
Their resources are crippled; their toiling millions are suf- 
fering already; their sober, thinking men acknowledge that 
madness rules their every movement, and none who view 
things as they are can for a moment believe that success will 
crown their efforts. 

“ On our part, we have hundreds of thousands of men well 
armed, ready to take the field ata moment’s warning. We 
are united in every way, with the consciousness of a just 
cause, and, above all, with mz//ions of dollars at our com- 
mand.” — Montyomery corr. Charleston Courier. 


“The people of the Monumental City were right in ar- 
resting the progress of an army raised to shoot down their 
Southern brethren. We hope they will keep up the good 
work, and even strike at home for their honor and independ- 
ence. There are slumbering fires, not only in Maryland but 
in States north of her, that await only an opportunity to 
burst forth, and when they appear, we may look out for a 
revolution that the world now little expects. Thank God! 
the time has arrived when these minions of Abolition can 
never plant a foot routh of the Potomac. Virginia will see 
to it, if tried, that they repent the experiment.” — Savannah 
Republican. 


Att To ne Butcneren, The leading papers of the Lin- 
coln party at the North declare that the people of the South 
shall be butchered Jike dogs, and their property divided out 
among the soldiers who fight for Lincoln. They threaten our 
wives and our little ones with the most inhuman butchery, 
and talk of setting fire to our dwellings and wiping us from 
the very face of the earth. — Milledgeville Federal Union. 
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The Tallahassee Sentinel has just learned how Mr. Lin- 
coln lives. It says :— 

“Lincoln keeps five men in his room to guard him b 
night, and Mrs. Lincoln two to guard her. Old Abe, in 
order to keep his spirits and courage up, ‘pours the spirits 
down, and is half drunk all the time. For tear of being 
poisoned, Mrs. Lincoln has turned cook, and prepares all the 
food they cat. Some ministers of the Gospel recently called 
to see him, to entreat him to desist from his mad policy of 
coercion, when the indignant Abe cursed them away, swear- 
ing that the Southerners should wade knee-deep in blood be- 
fore cntering Washington city,” 


“But one course is left for all honorable Southern men to 
pursue: that is, to get ready for battle. The man that 
doubts is damned; he that dallies is a dastard. We feel no 
apprehension as to the patriotism of the people of the Confed- 
erate States, An army of seventy-five thousand men, backed 
by volunteers from the Border States, will soon be organized 
by President Davis. But we must not only be ready to de- 
fend our homes, our families and firesides: we must carry the 
war into Africa, We must attack the Black Republican 
citadel, and drive out its infamous garrison, Jict Washing- 
ton city be the point of attack, and an army of 100,000 men 
be marched against it.”"— Federal Union, Milledgeville, Ga. 


The following is an extract of a letter from New Orleans, 
dated April 10: — 

«T start in a few days at the head of a thousand of the best 
men you ever saw, with Maynard rifles and Colt’s navy 
revolvers. We think we can whip five Aboliti-aists to one 
of us. We may meet some of you at Washington—if 80, 
look out for the top of your heads at a thyusand yards.” 


«We learn from a gentleman who saw this regiment [the 
Massachusetts Gth] at Baltimore, that it is composed of the 
meanest-looking, whiskey-swilling, rum-head ragamuflins that 
he had ever seen.” — Montgomery Mad. 
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“Our citizens fecl considerable relief at getting rid_ ot 
Gen. Butler—in other words, Picayune or Slrychnine But- 
ler—who was in command for some days of this military 
division. A more conceited or bigger fool has not appeared 
in Baltimore since the National Democratic Convention last 
spring, when the same popinjay coxcomb was here figuring 
asa great Breckinridge man. Our citizens of intelligence 
and polite attainments, who were obliged to come in ofhcial 
contact with him, were absolutely disgusted. Supreme re- 
spect for law and order alone prevented his getting into diffi- 
culty. Tancy the old mush-head seated upon a charger, 
armed with sword and pistols, a cigar in his mouth and half 
tight, surrounded by his staff and body guard, riding the 
streets in open day, blustcring like a swelled frog, assuming 
importance much beyoud what that reptile did when it 
swelled to bursting at beholding the ox. Thank fortune, 
‘Picayune Butler’ has gone from town, as is well understood, 
at the bidding of his mastcr, and Icft a gentleman— Gen. 
Cadwallader—to adorn the position he cumbered with a 
mountcbank.”— Ballimore corr. Charleston Courier. 


———_—_ 


The Charleston Mercury, after saying that the officers 
clothed with power by the voice of the people “would fly like 
rats out of a burning barn,” out-Herods Herod thus : — 


“Tot them go. Do not pollute the soil of Virginia or 
Maryland with they mean blood. Let them go. ‘lo keep 
thom in Washington, after Virginia and Maryland have se- 
ceded, you will have to put them in a three-story jail. Do 
not dignify them by chasing them—much less killing them.” 


“Tf one half the Northern people fcel and think as we infer 
from their papers—and they represent a vast majority in 
every State— we would as soon confedcrate with the cannibals 
of the South Sca or the Thugs of India as with them. They 
have forced us to the separation, and. now,’ we say, let it be 
for ever—and even beyond that time, should God in his” 
providence permit. We want’ nothing to do with such a peo- 
ple, either in time or eternity.” — Savannah Republican. 
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Tits tract is supplemental to a tract of 24 duodecimo pages 
which was published last year by R. F. Waticut, 221 Washington 
Street, Boston, entitled “ The Spirit of the South towards Northern 
Freemen and Soldiers defending the American Flag against Traitors of 
the deepest Dye.” As far as practicable, both of these tracts should 
be carefully bound together for future reference, and asa matter of 
historical importance. To these should be added another, published 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society, in 1860, entitled “ The Patri- 
archal Institution, as described by Manbers of its own Family—compilcd 
by L.. Maria Child.” 

All these tracts furnish overwhelming evidence, drawn from 
Southern sources, that it is not against Abolitionism or Republican- 
ism, per se, but against free institutions and the democratic theory 
of government universally, that the South has risen in rebellion for 
the overthrow of the American Union, and the establishment of a 
hostile independent confederacy, based on oligarchic and despotic 
principles. The spirit by which she is animated, in her treasonable 
carcer, is comprehensively embodied in the following venomous 
statement of the Richmond Lramincr : — 


“We have got to hating everything with the prefix free; from freo 
negroes, down and up, through the whole entalogue. Free farms, freo 
Jabor, free society, free will, free thinking, free children, and free schools, 
all belong to the gimo brood of damnable teams, Dut the worst of all these 
abominations ia the modern system of free schools. The New England sys- 
tein of free schools has been the causo and prolific source of the infidelities 
and treasons that have turned her citics into Sedoms and Gomorrahs, and 
her land into tho common neetling-places of howling bedlamites. Wo 
abominato tho systein, because the schvols are free.” 


Also, in the following extract from tho Afuscogce (Alabama) 
TTerald : -- 


‘ Free socicty! Wo sicken of tho namo. What is it but a conglomera- 
tion of greasy mechanics, filthy operatives, small-fisted farmers, and moon- 
struck theorists? All the Northern States, and cepecially tho New Eng- 
land States, aro devoid of society fitted for well-bred gentlemen. Tho 
prevailing class ono minceta with is that of mechanics struggling to bo gen- 
tecl, and emall farmers, who do their own drudgery; and yct who aro 
hardly fit for association with a gentleman's body acrvant (slave). This 
is your frco socicty!” 


What delusion or hypocrisy it is, then, to represent that the South 
has no objection to anything at the North but its Abolitionism! 


Read and ponder what she eays of the Government, and of the 
Veople, Soldiers, and Institutions of the North ! 


SOUTIURN HATRED OF FREE INSTITUTIONS, 


Tnovuan last, not least, the new Constitution has put at 
rest forever all the agitating questions relating to our pecu- 
liar institutions— African slavery as it exists among us, the 
proper status of the negro in our form of civilization. This 
was the immediate cause of the late rupture, and of the 
present revolution. Jefferson, in his forecast, had antici- 
pated this as the rock upon which the old Union would split. 
IIe was right. What was conjecture with him is now a real- 
ized fact. Dut, whether he fully comprehended the great 
truth upon which that rock stood, and stands, may be doubted, 
The prevailing ideas entertained by him, and most of the 
Jeading statesmen at the time of the formation of the old 
Constitution, were that the enslavement of the African race 
was in violation of the laws of nature; that it was wrong in 
principle, socially, morally, and politically. It was an evil 
they knew not well how to deal with; but the general opinion 
of the men of that day was, that, somchow or other, in the 
order of Providence, the institution would be evanescent, and 
pass away. * * * * Those ideas, however, were funda- 
mentally wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the 
equality of races. This was an error, It was a sandy 
foundation, and the idea of a government built upon it, when 
the storm came, and wind blew, it fell. 

Our new Government is founded upon exactly the opposite 
ideas ; its foundations are laid, tts corner-stone rests, on the 
general truth, that the negro is not equal to the white man ; 
that slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his natural 
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and normal condition. This, our new Government, is the 
First in the history of the world, based upon this great 
physical, philosophical and moral truth, * * * * * 

The negro, by nature or the curse of Canaan, is fitted for 
the condition which he occupics in our system. The archi- 
tect, in the construction of a building, lays the foundation 
with the proper matcrial—the granite—then comes the 
brick or the marble. The substratum of our socicty is made 
of the material by nature best fitted for it, and by experience 
we know it is best, not only for the superior but the inferior 
race, that it should be so. It is, indeed, in conformity with 
the Creator. It is not for us to inquire into the wisdom of 
llis ordinances, or to question them. * * * * * 

The great objects of humanity are best attained when con- 
formed to Ilis laws and decrees in the formation of govern- 
ments, as well as in all things else. Our Confederacy is 
founded on principles in strict conformity with these Jaws, 
Tals STONE, WIHICIE WAS REJECTED BY THE BUILDERS, IS BECOME 
THE CUIEF STONE OF THE CORNER OF OUR NEW EDIFICE. 

* ¥ * * * * 

These people are now warring against that principle, and 
attempting to govern us as King George did; it is, there- 
fore, an unnatural and irrational and a suicidal war, and you 
cannot count upon its duration. When a people becomes 
mad, there is no telling what they will do. It is so in the 
history of other empires; it was so in France. They say we 
are revolutionists; they call us rebels. I think it will be a 
revolution before it is over; but if a change of government 
makes revolution, the revolution is at the North. 

I tell you the revolution is at the North. There is where 
constitutional liberty has been destroyed; and if you wish to 
know my judgment about the history of this war, you may 
read it in the history of the I’rench Jacobins. They have 
become a licentious and cowardly mob, and I shall not at all 
be surprised if, in less than three years, the leaders in this 
war, if Lincoln and his Cabinet, its head, came to the gal- 
lows or guillotine, just as those who led the French war; for 
human passions, when once aroused, are as uncontrollable as 
the elements above us. The only hope of mankind rests in 
tho restraints of constitutional law, and tho day they framed 
and ratificd these lawless measures of Liucoln, they dug their 
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own graves.. They may talk of freedom and liberty, but I 
tell you no people without rulers restrained by constitutional 
Jaw can be free. They may be nominally free, but they are 
rassals and slaves, and this unbridled mob, when they attempt 
to check it, Lincoln and the rest will be dealt with just as I 
tell you it was in 'rance.— Extracts from a speech of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Confederacy. 


“Tinerty or Deatu!” This was the cry of Patrick 
IIenry in the great struggle for our national independence. 
We believe, at this moment, it animates the hearts of all true 
Virginians, Indeed, we have never seen nor imagined any- 
thing comparable in the fecling which pervades this Com- 
monwealth at this time. Since the foul invaders have pol- 
luted our soil with their footsteps, an irrepressible eagerness 
to give them bloody graves pervades all classes. Old and 
young, women and children, all share in the exciting and 
universal emotion. Death to the tyrants is not only on the 
lips, but in the hearts of our whole population. The re- 
straints of military discipline are scarcely thought of in the 
intense and restless anxiety to rush on the foe, and avenge in 
blood the outrage on our honor and freedom, 

We confess to a thorough sympathy with this patriotic 
ardor, and know no refreshing sleep on account of the rest- 
less desire to be butchering the invading ruffians, But it is 
an impatience which we know should be moderated, and re- 
duced to subordination to military discipline, Its unre- 
strained indulgence may bring more mischief on ourselves 
than on the enemy. We fear some such catastrophe. Let 
us, while we cherish an ardor and determination to resist to 
the death, remember that we have able military leaders, and 
put implicit confidence in the wisdom of their measures. 
They are cheerful and confident at the prospect before us. 
Lect not the people be discouraged by any petty and tempo- 
rary reverses that may befall us. The enemy have some 
advantages to start with; but we have advantages—the ad- 
vantages of a brave and free people fighting for their fire- 
sitles and freedom —against which all the hosts of despotism 
cannot prevail. We may be worsted to-day, but, cheered by 
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Liberty’s manly voice, wo will rally with redoubled encrgy 
for the fight to-morrow. ae, 7 

Let the bright example of Jackson of Alexandria animate 
every heart, and the memory of his sad fate impel the aveng- 
ing steel of every Virginian. Sce in every Yankee the mur- 
derer of that patriot martyr !— Richmond Whig. 


—— 


Do these besotted fanatics flatter themselves that Alcx- 
andria is to be kept in chains, like those which bind poor 
Baltimore to the car of the Federal despotism? The “ bloody 
and brutal” purpose of the Abolitionists, to subjugate and 
exterminate the Southern people, stands confessed by this 
flagrant outrage upon Virginia soil. 

Virginians, arise in your strength, and welcome the invader 
with “ bloody handy to hospitable graves.” The sacred soil of 
Virginia, in which repose the ashes of so many of the illus- 
trious patriots who gave independence to their country, has 
been desecrated by the hostile tread of an armed eneiny, who 
proclaims his malignant hatred of Virginia because she will 
not bow her proud neck to the humiliating yoke of Yankee 
rule. Mect the invader at the threshold. Welcome him 
with bayonet and bullet. Swear eternal hatred of a treach- 
erous foc, whose only hope of safcty is in your defeat and 
subjugation. 

Virginia will be the Moscow of the Abolitionists—our 
armics aro gathering to tho prey, and so surcly as the patriot- 
freemen of the Southern army come in conflict with the mer- 
cenary hordes of the North, so surely will they give the world 
another example of the invincibility of a free peoplo fighting 
on their own soil for all that is dear to man,.— Richmond 
Enquirer. 


We rejoice at the death of Ellsworth, and only regret that 
every man who followed him did not share his fate; we 
lament the sacrifice of the gallant Virginian, * * *- We 
trust that every colonel in the Mederal service wil! mect his 
Jackson, and that every Icssian will find his gravo upon her 
soil, — Lecington (Iy.) Statesman. 
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Ocr Women axn Corporex. The newspaper organs of 
Lincoln are constantly fulminating the most atrocious threats 
against the women and children of the South. They tell us 
that these tender objects of our hearts’ dearest affections are 
to be subjected to indiscriminate massacre, and to outrage 
worse than death. With fiendish satisfaction they gloat over 
the anticipated ruin of Southern homes, and the murder of 
the helpless and innocent. 

These cowardly threats are neither disavowed nor rebuked 
by the Washington Administration. They are suffered to 
pass uncontradicted as authentic expositions of their purpose 
and policy. They are read by Lincoln’s soldicrs, as incens 
tives to decds of cowardly cruclty, and intimations of the 
blood-thirsty wishes of their employers. They will not be 
lost on the rabble of vayahonds and cut-throats enlisted by 
Lincoln's agents, to execute his foul purposes. We cannot 
doubt that they will be faithfully executed by these minions 
of the Administration, if they get an’ opportunity. The 
drunken rufian who heads this degraded Administration, and 
the imbecile but wicked men who compose it, are perfectly 
willing to turn loose on the South these armies of merccna- 
rics, with instructions to spare ncither age nor sex. 

A government that begins a war upon those whom it claims 
to be its own subjects, with the avowal of such atrocious de- 
signs, merits only the abhorrence and exccrations of man- 
kind, and puts itself outside the pale of civilized and Chris- 
tian powers. Repuliating the merciful code of modern war- 
fare, by which all Christian governments are restrained in 
the conduct of war, it classes itself with the Thugs and Se- 
poys of India, and the merciless savages of America, and is 
entitled to no more respect or quarter. 

Abe Lincoln aud his minions think to frighten the South- 
ern people into submission by these horrible threats, but they 
only rouse them to more determined resistance. Southern 
men will only fight with more desperate valor, knowing that 
they are battling for their wives and little ones, whose lives 
are threatencd by an atrocious and insolent invader. They 
will meet incoln’s mercenaries on the field of battle as they 
would robbers and murderers assailing the safety and sanctity 
of their homes. They give the,atrocious Washington cliques 
full credit for sincerity, in their avowed wish and intention 
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to wage a war of extermination against the Southern women 
and children, but instead of being exterminated, they are 
only exasperated to wage against them an uncompromising 
war. 

The Southern people are now satisfied that there was no 
safety for them under Lincoln’s Government, and that they 
have not thrown off its yoke any too soon. Those who were 
inclined to judge it lenicntly, and to tolerate it longest, now 
sce that it is the bitter and unscrupulous enemy of their scc- 
tion, aiming at the degradation and enslavement of the South, 
and capable of any deed of hellish perfidy, of atrocious cru- 
elty, of damning infamy, to accomplish its ends. Since it 
has thrown off the mask, and shown itself in its true colors, 
exhibiting its real purposes, and the unparalleled treachery, 
injustice, oppression and unkindness of which it is capable, it 
has awakened in the breast of all true Southern men feelings 
of unutterable loathing and contempt, and of undying hatred. 
Upon the altar of their country they have sworn cternal 
enmity to the detested tyranny—none the less detested that 
it dares to threaten, with dastardly cowardice and inconceiv- 
able meanness, tho safety and lives of our women and babes. 
— Memphis Avalanche. 


Tre Northern people have gone mad—stark, staring, ray- 
ing mad, As to New York city, it is nothing better than a 
vast mad-house. In no other way can their extraordinary 
and unparalleled circumsaltation be explained, in no other 
way can the supremacy gained by their brutal and bloody 
instincts over their boasted enlightenment and humanity he 
excused or extcnuated. ‘There is no doubt that the North- 
ern pcople aro at this moment fit representatives of the bar- 
barian hordes which formerly devastated the world. They 
aro furnishing the very hest evidences that they are incapa- 
ble of thorough civilization; that they possess only the out- 
ward symbols of modern enlightenment, while they are, by 
nature, cruol, blood-thirsty, arrogant and boastful. But 
there is really very little danger to be feared from them. 
Civilization no longer stands in dread of barbarism. Ono 
race of savages has already been expelled from the country ; 
but not that it may fall into the hands of another.— Neto. 
Orleans Delta, 
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Anour 1850, when the great northeastern deluge, of which 
mention has been made, swept ever our commonwealth and 
Jaid waste our long-cherished institutions, it was very much 
the fashion for the “dear friend of the people” to hold up 
the Yankees as the models of every virtue. They were the 
thriftiest, the shrewdest, the cutest, the most enterprising, 
the most industrious, and the most money-getting people in 
the world, Dut their wealth, their stinginess, their venality, 
their dexterity paled before their unmatchable fecundity. 
Behold how they multiply! They are as multitudinous as 
the stars in the heaven, or the sand on the sca-shore. Mal- 
thus, never a favorite with the sentimentalist, though teem- 
ing with profoundest wisdom, was universally discarded as a 
humbug and charlatan. he great Yankee nation, which 
doubles itself every five years, was the true exemplar of all 
political science, and the only model of political greatness, 
It is very true that the Yankees are, without a doubt, emi- 
nently endowed with the procreative faculty. Their men are 
lecherous as monkeys, and the women, scraggy, scrawny and 
hard as whip-cord, breed like Norway rats, and they fill all 
the brothels on the continent. It is not presumable that the 
tender emotions of love ever penctrate their bony bosoms; 
but they indulge passion because it smacks of the savor of 
forbidden fruit, which is sweet to their sinful natures. But 
they multiply,—the only scriptural precept they obey,—and 
boast their millions. So do the Chinese; so do the Apisda, 
and all other pests of the animal kingdom. Dull the bark 
from a decayed log, and you will sce a mass of maggots full 
of vitality, in constant motion and cternal gyration, ono 
crawling over one, and another erecping under another, all 
precisely alike, all intently engaged in preying upon one 
another, and you have an apt illustration of Yankee num- 
bers, Yankee equality, and Yankee proiess. 

This war will test the physical virtues of mere numbers. 
Southern soldiers ask no better odds than one to three Wes- 
tern, and one to six of the Mastcrn Yankees, Some go so 
far as to say that, with equal weapons and on equal grounds, 
they would not hesitate to encounter twenty times their nun- 
ber of the last. In respect to administrative talent, the 
world has never seen such a failure. With a Government 
thoroughly organized in their hands, complete in all its 
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branches, they have well-nigh smashed the whole concern in 
less than twelve months. So numbers do not make cither 
warriors or statesmen. 

In regard to the moral, the effects aro by no means en- 
couraging. We doubt if any socicty since that of Sodom 
and Gomorrah has ever been more thoroughly steeped in 
every species of vice than that of the Yankees. Infanticide 
is one of the established customs of the oricntal Chincse ; 
and it is by no means certain that it has not extensive preva- 
lenco among thcir brethren of the moral North. But this 
imputation necd not be laid to their charge: they are bad 
enough without it. There is no one virtuo cherished among 
them, except moncy-getting, if that can be called a virtue, 
pursued as it is by them to the stifling of every sentiment of 
generosity and honor. With envy and malignity, they pur- 
suc every excellence that shows itsclf among them, uncon- 
nected with moncy; and a gentleman there stands no more 
chance of existence than a dog docs in the Grotto del Cano. 
— Richmond Whig. 


Wnen the Yankees go to Lord John Russell, and tell him 
that Virginia, which inaugurated civilization and freedom on 
this continent, is one of their rebel provinces —why, his lord- 
ship, who is as thin-visaged as a razor and as scant of flesh 
as an lgyptian mummy, will give them a grin, which will 
last them a lifetime. They, the makers and venders of tin 
cups and wooden clocks, the hege lords of the Old Dominion 
—the sovereign and independent State of Virginia! If any- 
thing could inflame the indignation and scorn which this 
atrocious war excites, it would be this Yankee pretension to 
superiority and supremacy. To be under the dominion of a 
lady, like Queen Victoria, distinguished by every virtue, 
would constitute a fuvorable exchange for the vulgar rule 
of a brutish blackguard, like Lincoln. To be conquered in 
open and manly fight by a nation of gentlemen, and sub- 
jected to their sway, might not drive us raving distracted 
with rage and shame; but for Yankecs— the most contempti- 
ble and detestable of God's creation —the vile wretches, 
whose daily sustenance consists in the refuse of all other 
people—for they eat nothing that anybody else will buy 
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—for them to lord it over us—the English language 
must be enlarged, new words must be invented, to express 
the extent and depth of our feclings of mortification and 
shame, No, it is not possible that we can be reduced to a 
state which there are no words to describe. Instead of this, 
we must bring these enfranchised slaves back to their true 
condition, They have long, very properly, looked upon them- 
selves as our social inferiors—as our serfs; their mean, nig- 
gardly lives— their low, vulgar, and sordid occupations, have 
ground this conviction into them. But, of a sudden, they 
have come to imagine that their numerical strength gives 
them power—and they have burst the bonds of servitude, 
and are running riot with more than the brutal passions of a 
liberated wild beast, Their uprising has all the character- 
istics of a ferocious servile insurrection. Their first aim is 
demolition—the destruction of everything which has the ap- 
pearance of superior virtuc, which excites their envy and 
hate, and which, by contrast, exposes the shameful deformity 
of their own lives. They have suggested to us the invasion 
of their territory, and the robbery of their banks and jewelry 
stores, We may profit by the suggestion, so far as the inva- 
sion goesx—for that will enable us to restore them to their 
normal condition of vassalage, and teach them that cap in 
hand is the proper attitude of the servant before his master. 
A cock for a sailor, a goose for a soldier—a Yankce for a 
gentleoman— images incongruous and unnatural!!!— Rich- 


mond Whig. 


os 


Apr Lincoun is a fit successor and representative of the 
eruel king who thirsted for the blood of the infant Jesus. 
His cowardly and murderous heart prompts him to wreak 
his mean and hellish spite upon helpless children, rather than 
to encounter men in open and manly fight. Te will never be 
caught in that serape; he will sooner fly than face an enemy. 
* * * We would be guilty of injustice to the doomed 
gpirits of hell, were we to style these assassins of infants 
fiends, demons, or devils. Those apostate angels, we may 
well believe, have too much pride to wreak their immortal 
hate on such victims. A respectable devil would blush at 
such a crime.— Memphis Avalanche. 
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Tir rout and dispersion, at the great pitched battle ncar 
Manassas, bring into bold relief the great fact, that the Yan- 
kees are humbugs, and that the white people of the slavehold- 
ing States are the true masters—the real rulers of this con- 
tinent. Under every disadvantage on our side, the prepara- 
tions for the combat were made. The Northern States had 
seized upon all the common property of the partnership, had 
monopolized the whole navy and army, and all the material, 
with the entire machinery of government in full operation ; 
and boasted that they had an inexhaustible supply of men 
and money to wage an interminable war. T‘or months, with 
all these advantages, they have been diligently engaged in 
organizing their forces. ; 

Under the direction of the most vaunted military character 
of the age,—not of their creation, though, for they never 
produced a genius eapable of anything beyond arranging a 
hotel or working a steam engine, or directing some me- 
chanical contrivance,— they expended millions of money 
and drilled armies of three hundred thousand, and equipped 
them in a style unheard of in the annals of war. They met 
the rude and peorly equipped volunteers of the Southern 
States, drawn from their peaceful vocations for the first time, 
to the theatre of war, and they are routed and slain by the 
thousand, and driven like chaff before a high wind. Though 
guided by the highest military talent, (of Virginia short-grass 
growth,) they have nothing to rely upon but their numbers, 
and that, in the fight, proves an clement of weakness. 

The fact is, the Yankees are very little better than the 
Chinese. They lay the same stress on the jingle of their dol- 
lars that the Celestials do on the noise of their gongs. 
Originally endowed with no single amiable trait, they have 
cultivated the arts of moncy-getting and cheating, until gain 
has become thcir God, and they imagine it to be omnipotent. 
With money in their pockets, won from a gencrous and chiv- 
alrous race, and multitudinous as Norway rats, they are 
swollen with conccit, and fancied that they were fit for em- 
pire. And yet they do not possess one gentlemanly attribute, 
nor a single talent that qualifies them for war. Of tho very 
first clement they are destitute. They don’t even know how 
to ride a horse—a talent only to be acquired in youth, amid 
gentle avocations, And as to arms, ninety-nine out of a 
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hundred never shot a gun; and we have it on very good 
authority that Old Scott lost all patience in attempting to 
teach them how to load a gun, The vile old wreteh ! he reaps 
a just reward for his treason and his talents misapplied. 

The break down of the Yankees, their utter unfitness for 
empire, forces dominion upon us of the South. Weare com- 
pelled to take the seeptre, and it is our duty to prepare our- 
selves for our destinies, We must clevate our race, every 
man of it—breed them up to arms, to command— to empire. 
The art military should constitute a leading part of every 
white man's education. The right of voting should be a 
high privilege, to be enjoyed by those only who are worthy 
to exercise it. Ina word, the whole white population of the 
South should be brought into a high-toned aristocracy, duly 
impressed with a sense of its own functions, and its obliga- 
tions to freedom and civilization. — Richmond Whig. 


Ltnconx’s Wan Portcy. The policy which dictated and 
directs the war now waged by the North against the South 
ix one of unmatched and unmitigated atrocity, The ordinary 
sentiments of humanity and the benevolent principles of the 
Christian religion are stifled and ignored, Schemes of hell- 
ish eruclty and outrage, such as never before were conceived 
by the most bloody tyrants or relentless savages, are freely 
and shamelessly discussed and advocated by the satanic press 
of the North; and an administration, whose folly is only 
surpassed by its intense and boundless wickedness, hastens to 
adopt and carry into exccution these diabolical counsels. 

Lincoln's programme of this war presents, as its most 
prominent features, indiscriminate massacre and pillage, the 
murder of defenceless women and unoflending children, the 
sacking and burning of Southern homes, towns and cities, the 
extermination of an entire people, and the utter desolation 
of a land, whose inhabitants are guiltless of any crime, save 
the assertion of the sacred right of self-government, be- 
queathed to them by their fathers. 

A brutal soldiery, raked from the sewers of vice and crime, 
the scum of the population of Northern citves, and a servile 
race to be incited to insurrection, haye been selected as the 
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instruments to carry out this peace programme of the infamous 
Lincoln and his junta of co-assassins. Tho Lincoln organs, 
appealing to the brutal instincts of the ruffian minions of des- 
potism, sent to subjuyate the South, tell them that “ beauty 
and booty” shall be their reward; that to cach of them shall 
be parcelled out one hundred and sixty acres of the confis- 
cated lands of Southern planters, with a slave to wait upon 
him; that a gold watch, filched from the pocket of a mur- 
dered Southerner, shall bo thrown in as a perquisite, and that 
license will be given them to pillage whatever they can lay 
their hands upon, and to burn and butcher until their savage 
natures shall be satiated with vengeance and blood. 

This is no fancy sketch, but a@ truthful outline of the code 
of instructions to Lincoln's troops, reiterated by the North- 
ern newspapers from day to day. Tho government which 
has projected and is secking to carry out this schemo of stu- 
pendous crime, is one professing to have been instituted for 
the good, and to derive all its just powers from the consent 
of the governcd—the paternal guardian of the safety and 
rights of those whom it conspires to rob and murder.— 
Memphis Avalanche. 


Tire Chinese and the Yankees are exceedingly alike, and 
we have always thought that they were much more nearly 
related than the Japanese and the almond-eyed people of the 
Flowery Kingdom. 

When a Chinaman prepares for war — measuring his 
enemy’s courage by his own — he attempts to work upon his 
fears. Te puts on a hideous mask, arms himself with a 
huge shield, upon which he paints some uncarthly monster; 
and, when thus accoutered, he gocs forth in cold sweat to 
encounter the enemy. As soon as he beholds his adversary, 
he utters o fearful roar, broadsides his shield, and if his 
opponent docs not at once take to his hecls, John Chinaman 
always docs, 

Tho wars of New England have always been conducted 
upon the Chinese plan. ‘To hear their orators and read their 
newspapers, one would supposo that he was looking at a 
Chinaman clothed with all the pomp and circumstance of 
mask, shicld, and stink-pot. Tho Yankeo orators aro only 
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equalled by the Yankee editors in deeds of valor. et war 
be breathed, and the first swear to a man that they are ready 
and anxious to exterminate creation, whilst the latter, not 
content, like Alexander, to sigh for more worlds to conquer, 
threaten to destroy the laws of gravity, and lay violent hands 
upon the whole planetary system. Yet, these war mandarins 
are all members of the Peace Society, and would no more 
think of resenting a blow on the cheek, the seduction of a 
wife, or the dishonor of a daughter, than they would of fly- 
ing. We have not forgotten how all Massachusetts collected 
in Boston, when Anthony Burns was to be delivered to his 
Virginia master, and swore that it should not be done. A 
single file of soldiers, however, marched the fugitive from 
State street to the lower end of Long Wharf, through miles 
of streets packed with valorous fanatics, who did nothing but 
sing old Puritan hymns, with a most hideous and barbarous 
disregard to metre. — Richmond Examiner. 


Joun lorsyti, editor of the Mobile Reyzster, vents his 
indignation upon the North in this way:— 


“The cry of the North is for war! War to save the 
Union, to defend the United States flag, ‘to show that we 
have a government.’ These are the pretences of sheer hy- 
pocrisy. They are the patriotic gloss given to a false cause. 
The cement that unites the North is rage at the inevitable 
mischief that has been done to Northern property by the 
loss of the trade and tribute of ten, perhaps twelve, of the 
richest and most productive States of the late Union. 

“If they want war, give it to them to their heart’s content 
—to the knife and the hilt. Give them battle every morn- 
ing and every evening, whenever we can marshal a force for 
the fight. Nor should we stop to receive it. It ought to be 
sought for and invited. Nor wait to drive them from con- 
federate soil, but force the war to their own borders. We 
hold that the enemy should be driven from Washington— 
not because we want Washington, but because it is in a slave 
State, and because our brethren in Maryland should be re- 
leased from the iron heel of military power that is upon their 
necks, Whose blood does not boil to read of the proud men 
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of Maryland overrun and subdued by the outcasts of Massa- 
chusetts, under the lead of that scoundrel, Gen. Butler, who 
played his part in the political disturbances that were the 
imincdiate cause of this revolution? Maryland should be 
freed at all hazards, and the enemy driven beyond the Sus- 
quehanna, ; 

“Defensive aggression is the Southern policy in this war. 
The surest and the safest way to defend our homes is to mect 
the cnemy at a distance from them—to keep away the havoc 
and devastation of conflict from our women and children as 
far as possible. The North has undertaken to conquer the 
South. We must make up our minds to conquer the North, 
at Icast so far as to dictate the terms of peace. ‘To this end, 
every man must devote himself to arms. Nothing else is of 
value, nothing worthy to be thought of in comparison to the 
sacred duty of defending the libertics of our country in this 
atrocious war. We must become a nation of soldiers, and 
every man ready to take the field when called upon. An 
active and desperate war is always a short onc. We cannot 
make this war too bloody or too desperate.” 


Trey are alarmed for Washington, but they have not yet. 
begun to tremble for New York and Boston. As Hngland 
and Franco knew that there would be no stable peace with 
the treacherous, knavish, cowardly and cruel Chinese, short 
of Pckin, so we know that there can be no lasting peace with 
the Chinese counterparts on this continent until Confederate 
cannon overawe New York, and Confederate legions Jirouac 
on Boston Common. Boston is the Pckin of the Western 
China; and “On to Pekin” is the watchword of Southern 
armics. Washington is a mere circumstance. We don’t 
want it, any further than to dislodge the obscene birds that 
now infest it. Baltimore, too, which inspires the tyrants 
with so much terror, is not worth a moment’s consideration — 
beyond breaking the fetters (in passing) of that outraged 
people. Our truce goal is Pekin—the headquarters of the 
genuine Tartar horde, with their gongs and stink-guns. 
The military occupation of the Yankce capital can alone givo 
indemnity for the past and security for the future. Then up 
iy the universal shout, “On ro Prextn!”— Richmond 

hig. 
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Tur rapidity with which Northern socicty has been de- 
moralized ix almost incredible. All the domestic relations 
are affected by it; husband and wife, parent and child, live 
together there, or rather apart, ina manner which is an out- 
rage in the sight of Hcaven, and of the great Eye of IIu- 
manity. We do truly hold that it is, perhaps, from utter 
despair at a state of things of which they scem at once the 
unavoidable occasion, if not cause, and the victims, that so 
many of the better sex have singly, or in bands, perpetrated 
of late years so many extravagancies in that region. They 
deserve pity rather than condemnation. * s * 

The system of education at the North, which is being in- 
troduced among us, has been much criticised, and with jus- 
tice. It contains much that is bad. Indeed, contemplated 
in some of its aspeets and relations, particularly with refe- 
renee to its effects, we do not think we go further than truth 
Warrants, when we say that it would be a curse in any 
country, . v3 ii . 

It is very evident, to many of those who are at all con- 
Versant with the details of life at the North, that the people 
of that section are, whether from the effects of climate act- 
ing upon the idiosyneracy of race, or from some other cause, 
wonderfully predisposed to insanity. Legislators, thcolo- 
gians, judges, lawyers, physicians, merchants, in very re- 
spectable standing, have exhibited characteristics, and used 
languaye and performed actions, indicative of a morbid con- 
dition of the functions usually attributed to the brain. Here 
is a socicty almost wholly touched with an epidemic mental 
disorder of such a nature as to seem contagious. The very. 
crimes that are committed in all that part of the Union, 
when not the acts of acknowledged madmen, have something 
about them in the details and circumstances of their devel- 
opment which similar crimes of other culprits never exhibit. 
— Richmond Literary Messenger. 


Tr the hungry and ravenous pack of hyenas who are sent 
upon their hellish missions of plunder and rapine are driven 
back into their dens, they will turn upon their silly betrayers, 
only to make them the victims of their devouring wrath.— 
Memphis Appeal. 
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Tne experiment of republican institutions is lost at the 
North, and it can only he saved at the South by maintaining 
as strict non-intercourse with the moral Sodom and political 
Pandemonium on our borders as the nature of the case will 
permit. We are willing to agree to the ecssation of hostili- 
tices; but if any foreign mediation shall exact concessions of 
intercourse, and commercial and political privilege, as a bars 
gain and stipulation, it will exact what cannot be granted 
without destruction to our social, political and commercial 
integrity. 

The case, therefore, is not one for arbitration. The South 
cannot refer so grave a question as that of her independence 
to any arbitration, much less to that of a foreign potentate. 
Did ever two litigants refer to arbitration the question of 
either one’s slavery? Independence is a question that can- 
not be referred by the South, and that is, in fact, the only 
question really involved in the present contest. The Yankee 
may become sick of the war, and is eapable of descending 
from a demand of our service and fealty to begging the 
privilege of peddling his wooden nutmegs and hark clocks 
through our country; but neither of these demands are 
proper for mediation, and we should be very wary of grant- 
ing treaty privileges of trade. Despairing of conquering 
the South by open hostilities, they will try tho artifice of the 
Grecks before Troy, and attempt to introduce, by means of 
trade privileges, the wooden horse into our midst. It ia only 
some purpose of this sort that mediation can accomplish ; 
and we should distrust and eschew such schemes, as the Tro- 
jans lcarncd to distrust their enemies, even when bearing pre- 


tended gifts. — Richmond Dispatch. 


———— 


Tut New Orleans Advocate, a religious paper, of which 
Rev. C. C. Gillespie, D. D., is editor, says: —* Davis is the 
very soul of cournge, honor, chivalry; Jincoln is a cowardly 
sneak. Ip the midst of the present storm, Davis is calm, 
cool, generally cheerful, comprehensive in observation, rigidly 
keeping his own counsel. Lincoln is filled with abject. fear, 
drunk half the time, occasionally foolishly facetious, whistling 
to keep his courage up!” 
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Wuey a long course of class legislation, directed not to 
the general welfare, but to the aggrandizement of the North- 
ern section of the Union, culminated in a warfare on the 
domestic institutions of the Southern States—when the dog- 
mas of a scctional party, substituted for the provisions of the 
constitutional compact, threatened to destroy the sovereign 
rights of the States—six of those States, withdrawing from 
the Union, confederated together to exercise the right and 
perform the duty of instituting a government which would 
better secure the liberties, for tho preservation of which that 
Union was established. 

Whatever of hope some may have entertained that a re- 
turning sense of justice would remove the danger with which 
our rights were threatened, and render it possible to preserve 
the Union of the Constitution, must have been dispelled by 
the maliynity and barbarity of the Northern States in the 
prosccution of the existing war. The confidence of the most 
hopeful among us must have been destroyed by the disregard 
they have recently exhibited for all the time-honored bul- 
warks of civil and religious liberty. Bastiles filled with 
prisoners, arrested without civil process or indictment duly 
fuund; the writ of habeas corpus suspended by Jixecutive 
mandate; a State Legislature controlled by the imprison- 
ment of members whose avowed principles suggested to the 
Tederal Executive that there might be another added to tho 
list of seceded States; elections held under threats of a iili- 
tary power; civil ollicers, peaceful citizens and gentle women 
incarcerated for opinion’s sake, proclaimed the incapacity of 
our late associates to administer a government as free, liberal 
aud humane as that established for our common use. 

The people of the States now confederated became con- 
vinced that the government of the United States had fallen 
into the hands of a scctional majority, who would pervert 
that most sacred of all trusts to the destruction of the rights 
which it was pledged to protect. They believed that to 
remain longer in the Union would subject them to a con- 
tinuance of a disparaging discrimination, submission to which 
would be inconsistent with their welfare, and intolerable toa 
proud people. They therefore determined to sever its bonds, 
and establish a new confederacy for themselves. 

The experiment instituted by our Revolutionary fathers, of 
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a voluntary union of sovereign States for purposes specificd 
in a solemn compact, had been perverted by those who, fecl- 
ing power and forgetting right, were determined to respect no 
law but their own will. The government had ceased to 
answer the ends for which it was ordained and established. 
To save ourselves from a revolution which, in its silent but 
rapid progress, was about to place us under the despotism of 
numbers, and to preserve in apirit, as well as in form, a sys- 
tem of government we believe to be peculiarly fitted to our 
condition, and full of promise for mankind, we determined to 
make a new association, composed of States homogeneous in 
interest, in policy, and in feeling. — Extract from Jefferson 
Davis's Inaugural Address. 


Snaves with THe Resen Army. We clip the following 
from the New Orleans Crescent : — 


“Tom, the slave of our citizen, James IT. Phelps, took a 
fancy to go soldicring, and his master willingly gratified him, 
and Tom was engaged by Capt. Kountz of the De Soto Rifles 
to attend him through the war. There are hundreds of other 
slaves like Tom gone to kill the Yankees. Tom's highest 
ambition appears to be to killa Yankee. Ie writes to his 
mother, who is owned in the family of Mr. Phelps, the letter 
below. We hope he will be gratified in hunting up and ob- 
taining a Yankce’s scalp: — 


‘Yorktown, Va., July 4, 1861. 
Dear Motuer, —I tnko this opportunity of writing to you to let you 
know that Iam well and doing well, and I hope that this letter will find 
you as well as [ ain now in Yorktown. I will leave nt 4 o'clock p. m. to- 
day for a scout about tho woods for tho Yankees. Well, wo are only six 
mniles from tho Yankcecs at Young’s Mill, whero my captain is now, and L 
am going out to-day at 4 o'clock to find him. I left him ot Warwick 
Court-House, nine miles from Yorktown. I camo back to get somo blan- 
kets, and then moved on to Young's Mill. Wo aro looking out for a fight 
on tho Sth of July by the Sth Regiment Louisiana volunteers. Give my 
love to Mistress nnd Master Jin Phelps, and to all of thom in New Or- 
lenns. You must excuro this bod writing. I am writing ina hurry. 
havo not timo to write. Iam abvut to loavo for the Mill. So good by 
all. No moro at present. 
Your devoted son, THOMAS A. PITELPS. 
P. 8. — Good by to tho whito fulks until I killa Yankee, ‘T. A. P.’” 
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_Treasonanre SouTnern Prery. The Southern Presbyle- 
rian is edited by a Presbyterian minister, and is published at 
Columbia, 5. C., the seat of the State College, and of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. Its editorial columus 
bristle with lying paragraphs like these: — 

“The phrensy of the North, demoniac in its wrath and its 
purposes against the South, seems to be unabated, and troops 
for our subjugation continue to be collected in larger num- 
hers at Washington and central points in the Northern States. 
The fanatical leaders of the North are impatient at a mo- 
ment’s delay in the march of their legions into our borders, 
and their most prominent papers openly threaten Lincoln, if 
he falter an instant, that he will be deposed from his office, 
and the reins of power put into more faithful hands. To 
this length has the disorganization of the Northern mind 
already gone. Law and order, reason and common sense, 
have fled from the presence of the reign of terror which 
scems about to overthrow every vestige of free and constitu. 
tional government. 

«The most brutal and blood-thirsty spirit towards the South 
prevails at the North. The purpose is openly avowed to 
plunder, devastate and destroy our country. Placards are 
put up in New York, calling for volunteers for the invasion 
of the South, with the heading ‘ Booty and Beauty.’ 

“The battle-cry through the North is, ‘Overrun the South ; 
raise a servile insurrection; proclaim freedom to the slaves ; 
arm them against the whites; and wipe the accursed slav- 


ocracy from the face of the carth!’” 
ye 


A correspondent of the same paper says:— 


“ Tlordes of Northern Goths and Vandals, savage as the 
barbarians of old, inspired not with a mere lust of rapine, 
but with vindictive hate and fury, threaten to invade our 
land, to desecrate the temples of religion, to lay waste our 
peaceful homes, to murder and destroy our people, to sum- 
mon our slaves to insurrection, and to make our country a 
desolation. And among those who encourage and applaud 
these ruthless designs of the infuriated North are our own 
ceclesiastical brethren, the vencrable, pious, calm, moderate 
patriarchs of the Old Presbyterian Church! Surely mad- 
ness is in their hearts. Surely this is the time foretold when 
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it is said, ‘Woe to the inhabiters of the earth and of the 
sca, for the devil is come down unto you, having great wrath, 
because he knoweth that he hath but a short time!’ 

“ Nothing would satisfy the North but our implicit, submis- 
sion to be governed by it on its own terms and in its own 
way. And now they unanimously proclaim their purpose to 
compel us at the point of the sword to yield that submission ; 
to make our land a desert, and our homes a desolation, if we 
will not. They will slaughter us at the cannon’s mouth, or 
hang us on the gallows; they will burn us, and drown us, 
and sweep us from the face of the carth. But they will not 
allow us to be ‘free and independent.’ 

“ But, God help us, and wo will! We desire not war. We 
have done everything possible to be done to avert it, except 
submit. And, if it must come, we can only meet it as it has 
often been met before by a brave and a Christian people. 
The threats of the North do not terrify us, fearful as they 
are. Their ferocious clamor for vengeance only nerves the 
Southern heart for resistance to the last extremity, and will 
convert every Southern man iuto a martyr.” 


Conumnes, (Ga.,) Sept. 17. 

Dear Covsin,—I received your letter the other night, 
and 1 make haste to write you another, ‘The war-dogs will 
be upon us, and that soon, Our Governor is making great 
prepuration for eoast defences. Ife has called out all the 
militia, and calls upon every one to be ready at a moment’s 
notice. When I read your letter to Sis, and came to the 
part where you said you would write me a letter in blood, 
she shuddered, and said she did not like to hear such. But J 
do, and if I ever go to war, I shall briny me a scalp home ; 
and if you have a fight, I want you to send me one, and I 
will hany it up in my room, and yaze vpon and pity the poor 
mortal that would dare fiyht against Southern chivalry. I 
am all for the war, and mourn over my lot that I am not 
allowed to go; but soon cight months will pass away, and 
then I'can go, if the war continucs. I will bo in, and [ will 
show them what I can do. TI pray not for the destruction of 
my cncmicspbut would that I could shoot down sic, and see 
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them fall and hear their death-shrick, and then I would be 
satisfied. I would then rest from the scencs of war, but not 
until every enemy is driven from our shores, But I hope I 
will have a hand in the show here at home, when they invade 
our State—the Empire State of the South. ‘Times are very 
dull here. Sister is teaching school now, and she wrote you 
a letter the day hefore [ received yours. May this find you 
still alive, and when the time comes for you to lay down 
your life in the cause of your country, may you lay it down 
to ascend to the right hand of Jesus Christ and of our 
Father, where there will be no more wars, or strife, or sor- 
row, or tears; and may we all be gathered around the 
Throne, where we will praise the Father, and the Son, and 
the Iloly Ghost forever. Amen! 
Irom your well-wishing cousin, 
Il. T. Evererr. 


To Anus! To Arws! Unless we win the battle, Virginia 
is really quite ruined, The people who will scize on her are 
relentless, coarse, greedy and bloody. They will pillage our 
houses, violate our women, insult and murder defenceless citi- 
zens, The truest patriots of the State, who have not had the 
good sense to eet themselves bravely killed in’ some battle, 
will die by the hands of lawless and irresponsible ruffians, or 
on the gallows after mockery of trial, or drag out a poor and 
miserable remnant of life in exile. The land called Virginia 
will remain; but so changed, so utterly revolutionized, in- 
habited by a population sprung from such ruthless contisca- 
tions and proscriptions, that it will be not more recognizable 
than Italy after its partition between the Goths and the Van- 
dals. To prevent the imminent wretchedness, the indescriba- 
ble calamity that hangs over us, there is but one thing to 
do—and that is, to hurry up the troops to the places of 
rendezvous, and to concentrate the armies who must save us, 
if saved we ean be, Virginia alone is perfectly able to turn 
the current of invasion; and she will do it perfectly well, if 
her force is handled with decision and intelligence, She ean 
meet and beat an army of fifty thousand volunteers with 
absolute certainty; and that is more than the North can get 
here before the crisis of the danger has passed, — Richmond 


Ieraminer, 
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Tue Mcratrro Vicr-Prestpent. Tho Memphis Avalanche 
has an article on the “ mulatto” Vice-President of the North, 
It remarks: ‘“ We have only been able to account for the 
remarkable lukewarmness of Iannibal I[amlin, in regard to 
this abolition war, by attributing it to the general distrust of 
abolition sincerity entertained by his race. With a decided 
infusion of African blood in his veins, a fact never success- 
fully controverted, we may suppose that he shares the senti- 
ments and feelings of his African kin. Neither is it im- 
probable that an instinctive sense of incongruity and impro- 
priety of an individual of negro extraction ruling over white 
people induces his reticence and modesty. Every well-bred 
negro or mulatto would shrink from such an anomalous posi- 
tion as unbecoming; and I{annibal may be supposed to be 
well-bred, having received an education superior to that 
usually bestowed on free mulattocs.” 


Tne apring of hope must now, with the Yankees, die upon 
the winter winds. Already the black flag has been hoisted 
upon the soil of South Carolina, and tar to the knife, and 
knife to the hilt, and thence to the shoulder, been proclaimed 
by her noble sons as the only booty which Yankee hireling 
invaders shall receive at their hands. This is right. It is 
the only way to conquer a peace with a people so lost and 
degraded as thoso which compose the grand army of the 
rump government. Wo look anxiously for news from tho 
sunny South; hopefully, prayerfully, with no misgivings. 
Now that the rallying-cry is, “ No quarter to the invaders of 
our soil,” may we not belicve that the course inaugurated by 
South Carolina will be followed up by our whole army, and 
thus end tho war? ‘So mote it be.”—Petersbury (Va.) 
Express. 


Tux intelligenco of yesterday, that the myrmidons of Fed- 
eral power had advanced upon the soil-of Virginia produced 
an clectrifying effect in our community, and among tho 
soldiery. livery eyo brightened, and every heart beat high 
with stern delight that the hour of vengeance was at hand, — 
Richmond Dispatch. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


In Series IT No. 23 of ANTI-SLAVERY TRACTS 
there is a typographical error in pagination in the 
original edition but no interruption in text conti- 
nuity between pages 24 and 37. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF GEORGIA. 


Frtiow-Crtizens,—In a few days, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States will live only in history. 
With it we shall deliver up the trust we have endeavored to 
use for your benefit, to those more directly selected by your- 
selves. he public record of our acts is familiar to you, and 
requires no further explanation at our hands. Of those 
matters which policy has required to be secret, it would be 
improper now to speak. This address, therefore, will have 
no personal reference. We are well assured that there exists 
no necessity for us to arouse your patriotism, nor to inspire 
your coufidence. We rejoice with you in the unanimity of 
our State, in its resolution and its hopes. And we are proud 
with you that Georgia has been “illustrated,” and we doubt 
not will be illustrated again by her sons in our holy struggle. 
The first campaign is over; each party rests in place, while 
the winter’s snow declares an armistice from on high. The 
results in the ficld are familiar to you, and we will not 
recount them. To somo important facts we call your atten- 
tion :— , 

First. The moderation of our own government and the 
fanatical madness of our enemies have dispersed all differ- 
ences of opinion among our people, and united them forever 
in the war of independence. In a few border States, a wan- 
ing opposition is giving way before the stern logic of daily 
developing facts. The world’s history does not give a parallel 
instance of a revolution based upon such unanimity among 
the people. 

Second. Our enemy has exhibited an energy, a perse- 
verance, and an amount of resources which we had hardly 
expected, and a disregard of Constitution and laws (!!) which 
we can hardly credit. The result of both, however, is that 
power, which is the characteristic element of despotism, and 
renders it as formidable to its enemies as it is destructive to 
its subjects. . ; 

Third. An immense army has been organized for our de- 
struction, which is being disciplined to the unthinking sto- 
lidity of regulars, With the exclusive possession of tho 
seas, our encmy is enabled to throw upon ‘the shores of every 
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State the nucleus of an army. And the threat is made, and 
doubtless the attempt will follow in early spring, to crush us 
with a giant’s grasp by a simultaneous movement along our 
entire borders. 

Fourth. With whatever alacrity our people may rush to 
arms, and with whatever encrgy our Government may use its 
resources, we cannot expect to cope with our enemy either in 
nuivbers, equipments or munitions of war. To provide 
against these odds, we must look to desperate courage, un- 
flinching daring, and universal self-sacrifice. 

Fifth. The prospect of foreign interference is at least a 
remote one, and should not be relied on. If it comes, let it 
be only auxiliiry to our own preparations for freedom. To 
our God and ourselves alone we should look. 

These are stern facts; perhaps some of them are nnpalata- 
ble. But we are deceived in you if you would have us con- 
ceal them in order to deceive you. The only question for us 
and for you is, as a nation and individually, what have we to 
do? We answer,— 

First. As a nation we should be united, forbearing to one 
another, frowning upon all factious opposition and censorious 
criticisms, and giving a trustful and generous confidence to 
those sclected as our leaders in the camp and the council 
chamber. 

Second. We should excite every nerve and strain every 
muscle of the body politic to maintain our financial and mili- 
tary healthfulness, and, by rapid aggressive action, make our 
enemies feel, at thcir own firesides, the horrors of a war 
brought on by themselves. 

The most important matter for you, however, is your indi- 
vidual duty. What can you do? 

The foot of the oppressor is on the soil of Georgia. He 
comes with lust in his eye, poverty in his purse, and heil in 
his heart. He comes a robber and a murderer. How shall 
you mect him? With the sword, at the threshold! WWzth 
death for him or for yourself! But more than this—let 
every woman have a torch, every child a firebrand—let the 
loved homes of our youth be made ashes, and the fields of 
our heritage bo made desolate. Let blackness and ruin mark 
your wp eal steps, if depart you must, and let a desert 
more terrible than Sahara weloome the Vandals. Let every 
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city be levelled by the flame and every village be lost in 
ashes. ct your faithful slaves share your fortune and your 
crust. Trust wife and children to the sure refuge and pro- 
tection .f God—preferring even for these loved ones the 
charnel-nouse as a home, than loathsome vassalaye to a na- 
tion already sunk below the contempt of the civilized world. 
This may be your terrible choice, and determine at once and 
without dissent as honor and patriotism and duty to God re- 
quire. 

Tellow-citizens, lull not yourselves into a fatal security. 
Be prepared for every contingency. This is our only hope 
for a sure and houorable peace. If our enemy was, to-day, 
convinced that the feast herein indicated would welcome him 
in every quarter of this Confederacy, we know his base char- 
acter well enough to be assured that he would never come. 
Let, then, the smoke of your homes, fired by women’s hands, 
tell the approaching foe that over sword and bayonet they 
will rush only to fire and ruin. 

We have faith in God and faith in you. He is blind to 
every indication of Providence who has not seen an Almighty 
hand controlling the events of the past year. The wind, the 
wave, the cloud, the mist, the sunshine and the storm have 
all ministered to our necessities, and frequeutly succored us in 
our distresses. We decm it unnecessary to recount the nu- 
mcrous instances which have called forth our gratitude. We 
would join you in thanksgiving and praise. ‘If God be for 
us, who can be against us?” 

Nor would we condemn your confident look to our armies, 
when they can meet a foe not too greatly their superior in 
numbers. The ycar past tells a story of heroism and suc- 
cess, of which our nation will never be ashamed. These con- 
siderations, however, should only stimulate us to greater 
deeds and nobler efforts. An occasional reverse we must ex- 
pect—such as has depressed us within the last few days. 
This is only temporary. 

We have no fears of the result—the final issue. You 
and we may have to sacrifice our lives in the holy cause; but 
our honor will be saved untarnished, and our children’s chil- - 
dren will rise up to call us “ blessed.” 

Howett Con, R. Toousns, 
M. J. Cuawrorn, Tuos. RK. R. Cons, 
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Tne Hanv-Writinc on tux Watt. The North is at 
blood-heat from Maine to Nebraska. Every city, village and 
county is in arms. One continuous roll of drums sweeps the 
land. They outnumber the South more than two to one. 
They boast of untold millions of wealth, and exhaustless pro- 
visions at command. They are armed and equipped; they 
have monopolized always the manufacture of arms on this 
continent; and, besides this, while they were professing peace 
two months ago to the South, they had an agent in Kurope 
buying 500,000 more arms of the most approved pattern. 
These are being received hy every steamer. And what is the 
spirit that moves the vast North? Revenge and hate stream 
through every column of their journals. Conciliation, peace 
and mercy are banished words. ‘ War to the kuife,” “ cx- 
termination of the rebels,” “crush the traitors,” are the com- 
mon forms of their expression. The South is to be overrun 
and crushed forever; her proud spirit broken, her property 
confiscated, her families scattered and slaughtered, and then 
to remain, through all time, a dependency on the “ free and 
sovereign” North. Powerful armies of fanatics and plun- 
derers are to be quartered in our cities and towns in the 
South, dictating to us laws at the point of the bayonet, and 
the slaves to be turned loose with more than savage atrocity 
on helpless women and children. Every friend we had in the 
North is silenced, the entire press is against us, and the min- 
isters of religion, without distinction, are praying for tho 
“holy cause,’—the utter reduction of the rebels. At the 
bottom of all this lics the insane idea, held by many of the 
leaders, that it is their reliyious duty to exterminate slavery, 
and make the “Irrepressible-Conflict” doctrine universal. 
The men who have acted with and for the South,— Pierce, 
Buchanan, Fillmore, Cass, Everett and Dickinson,—all have 
bowed before the torrent of fanaticism; all have left us, and 
chime their voices in the fearful chorus of Northern indigna- 
tion. Aged ministers of the gospel, presidents of colleges, 
and editors of religious newspapers,—all, without exception, 
so far as-we know, urge on the maddened and bloody popu- 
lace. The vast North staggers under ita load of wrath, wait- 
ing only for orders from the usurper Lincoln to overwhelm 


the South with blood and chains. — Nashville (Tenn.) paper. 
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Tis Yankees are the lincal descendants of the Vi-Kings, 
the sea-rovers and land-robbers of Norway and Denmark. 
They retain all the qualities and characteristics of thcir illus- 
trious ancestry. They are the best privateers, the best 
pirates, the best fillibusters, and the best kidnappers in the 
world. They are, besides, the wire-grass of nations, and 
gradually and insidiously worm themselves among the people 
of various countries, and cheat them out of their lands, 
when they are not strong enough to rob them of them. 

Yet, they would have a monopoly of dishonesty, and insist 
that what is honorable and reputable in themselves, is highly 
unbecoming in other people. For a Yankce to be a sharp 
fellow and half a rogue is all right, for it is his metier ; but 
the chivalrous and honorable Southron disgraces himself, in 
Yankee eyes, when he takes to Yankee ways. This is all 
perfectly right. Stealing, lying and cheating are creditable 
in a Yankee, disgraccful to a Southron. But retaliation is 
not theft, any more than killing, in self-defence, is murder. 

The Yankee threatened, and is attempting to sack, plun- 
der and burn our cities; to stir up our slaves to insurrection; 
to steal our lands, and to violate our women. When he had 
done all this, and not until he had done it, we turn round to 
him, and to make him stay his hand, propose to issue letters. 
of marque and reprisal, to mect him on his favorite element, 
and to compete with him in his favorite and time-honored 
pursuit. Instead of admiring our fairness and our chivalry, 
an] complimenting us on the occasion, he sets up a howl of 
abuse and indignation that pandemonium, let loose, could 
hardly emulute.— Richmond Examiner. 


Erennat Hate to tan Norta. The National Intelligencer 
says a subscriber writes from Athens, Georgia, May 8, 1861, 
as follows:—“Thcre is now xo Union or reconstruction 
party in the South. My business brings me in intimate con- 
necticn with the best men of this State, also with the masses. 
One universal remark is, ‘undying hate to the North.’ I 
have been for the Union, but now I am for eternal hate to 
the North. I will: advocate, at the next Legislature, a bill 
making it penal to purchase anything made at the North, ex- 
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cept munitions of war and things taken in war. This is no 
personal feeling on my individual part, but the feeling of the 
masses, and I only write to you that you may honestly know 
how the people stand. The whole State is in arma, and if we 
fail, many persons propose to desolate the country and re- 
treat; and if that will not do, to offer the country to England 
asacolony. Anybody, anything, rather than the North. This 
is the universal opinion of the people. I lately met the 
prominent men of the State at the exccutive meeting of the 
Agricultural Society of the State. We gave all our cash 
($4500) to the State; we sold some silver plate for the same 
purpose. We cut up our large canvass tents to make sol- 
diers’ tenta, and most of the members present said they be- 
longed to military companies. An old man, seventy-two 
years of age, who was a scrgeant at Lundy's Lane and Chip- 
pewa, has joined a company and is now in Virginia, with 
three sons, all in the Georgia army. I mention this that you 
may know the eternal hate which inspires our people.” 


Yankee “Lions” anp Spres, It will scarcely be believed 
abroad that, in times of flagrant war, while the soil of Vir- 
ginia is pressed by the foot of a blood-thirsty and murderous 
Joe, the most tender and unceasing attentions are yet offered 
in Richmond, not only to the vagrant Yankees who have 
come here on suspicious errands, but actually to those whose 
mission twvard us was to cut our throats, burn our houses, 
and defile our families with the brutal lusts of war. The 
evidences of this disposition are patent and brazen enough. 
The case of Dr. King, a Rhode Islander, who was permitted 
to come here and take away a son, who had been taken as 
our prisoner in the battle at Manassas, and to pass his time 
here in receiving calls from and paying visits to certain so- 
cial pretenders and jackals who made a “lion” of him, is an 
illustration of the disgrace that is fastening upon our city, 
not only for the laxity of the authorities of the govern- 
ment, but for the subserviency and social demoralization of 
ita manners. 

The half has not been told of the exploitation of the Yan- 
kee family of Kings in the society of Richmond. We are 
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credibly informed that the young cut-throat and murderer, 
who was taken fighting against us at Manassas, was actually 
taken from the hospital and tenderly nursed in the family of 
a physician in this city. Could not these good Samaritans 
have found some poor Confederate soldier languishing in the 
hospitals, an object for their solicitude and kindness, into 
whose wounds they might have poured oil, rather than the 
Yankce whom they took into their family circle to nurse, to 


pet, and to restore to his New England home ?— Richmond 
Examiner. 


Cuorce Extracts. The following choice extracts are 
taken from the Richmond Dispatch : — 


‘Preparing with rapid strides to meet the Illinois baboon 
and his co-workers of iniquity on the borders of our once 
happy old State, to welcome them with ‘bloody hands to 
hospitable graves. * * ® Stepped forward to drive 
back the half-starved Lincolnites, who, with open mouths, are 
secking to devour us with cager avidity, * * * Well, 
Jet them come—those minions of the North. We'll meet 
them in a way they least expect; we'll glut our carrion crows 
with their beastly carcasses. Yes, from the peaks of the 
Blue Ridge to tide-water, will we strew our plains, and leave 
their bleaching bones to enrich our soil. * * * Colonel 
Corcoran has found it very easy to swallow an oath, binding 
him to come to Virginia to cut our throats, and steal the poor 
negro from his comfortable home. * * * Lincoln scems 
to still persist in refusing not only Confederate States’ ships 
permission to pass Old Point, but he demurs in granting 
British ships that privilege, and in all probability will con- 
tinue to do so until the Old Lion gets fully mad, springs to 
his feet, and brings a roar that will make the Ape quake 
with terror, and his rotten flect return home. * * * No 
honest man or nation can do otherwise than execrate the 
whole batch of politicians, spawned into existence from Black 
Republican stools, * * * They are all in good spirits, 
and determined to give Old Abe’s canailles a warm recep- 
tion, if they come to invade the Valley.” 
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ProcuaMation oF Governor Pickens. Qn the 26th of 
April, 1861, the Governor of South Carolina issued his 
Proclamation “to the volunteer regiments of the State,” 
which concludes with the following flourish : — 


“ Soldiers of South Carolina! hold yourselves in readiness 
to march at the word to the tomb of Washington, and swear 
that no Northern Goths and Vandals shall ever desecrate its 
sacred precincts, and that you will make of it an American 
Mecca, to which the votaries of frecdom and independence, 
from the South, shall make their pilgrimage through all time 
to come. Let the sons of South Carolina answer to the call 
from the sons of Col. Howard, who led the Maryland line in 
triumph over the bloody battle-ficld of Cowpens. Let them 
know that we will return that blood with full interest, and 
Iet them feel that they are now, as they were then, our 
brothers. March to Virginia, and lay your heads upon the 
bosom of this mother of States, and hear her great heart 
beat with new impulscs for a renewed and glorious inde- 
pendence, 

“Surely the good and the virtuous of the Northern States 
cannot sanction the lawless and brutal despotism now inaugu- 
rated at Washington. 

“ Be ready! Stand by your arms,—mark time to the tap 
of independence, and at the word, march forward and on- 
ward to the Borders. Our glorious old sister, North Caro- 
lina, is with you, and her freemen are inarms. Join them in 
the struggle for defence; and Ict tyrants know that there aro 
men who can make them hear the ring and feel the weight of 
Southern stecl. I sball endeavor not to expose our own 
State, and shall only march you beyond our borders under 
pressing emergency ; but wherever the Confederate flag floats, 
there too is our country, now and forever. 


F. F. Pickens.” 


Prematore Boastixo. Among the papers found on the 
Pea Ridge battle-ground was a letter from a Texas captain 
to his wife, written just before the battle, in which the writer 
said: — Thank Gad, dear Mary, we've got the Yankees in 
a trap at last. They cannot escape us now. We have more 
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than twice as many men as they, and we have a plan to cut 
them off, and annihilate them. Before a week has passed, 
you will hear of a terrible defeat of the Lincolnites, such 
an one as will offsct to some extent our mortifying surrender 
at Donelson, We are certain of success, and I hope I will 
be able to bring five-or six Yonkce prisoners to Galveston 
next summer. The Northern men will not fight when they 
can avoid it; but we intend to make them this time, or cut 
their throats. 'The coming battle will free Arkansas and 
Missouri from the inyaders, and we will then march on to St. 
Louis, and take that Abolition city, and give the oppressed 
Southerners there an opportunity to be free once more. Wo 
hear that we would be welcomed in St. Louis by at least 
50,000 people, who have long suffered from the tyranny of 
the mercenary Dutch.” 


Witat tik Waris, Soutm. That Northern readers may sco 
a little of the spirit of the South, we publish an extract from 
the Richmond Déspatch, and we could fill a volume every 
day with similar extracts from the Southern press :— 


“Tt is not a war of punctilio between sovereigns; nor of 
conflicting interests between rival nations—admitting of ad- 
justinent and compromise. It is a war of fanaticism and 
subjugation on the part of the North; of scorn and con- 
temptuous hatred on the purt of the South. 

“These angry passions are uncontrollable, transporting and 
irrepressible. The South would sacrifice everything it holds 
dear, before it would succumb to the authority of the despised 
North; and the North will forget all schemes of gain, and 
throw its ledgers into the fire, to indulge its fanatical hatred 
of slavery, to ‘crush out’ the slaveholder, * * * 

“We cannot build conclusions in regard to the duration of 
this war upon considerations of interests. The foes we have 
to fiyht are madmen. The madness which we combat is the 
same madness which has for thirty years becn abusing and 
villifying the best customers of the people it possessed, which 
has spread discord and hatred throughout the land, which has 
diabolically cut the bonds of Union, and pulled down the 
pillars of the fairest government that ever blessed mankind.” 
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Crattenor To Tux Souprers or Massacuusetts. The fol- 
lowing document (says the Boston T'raveller) was received at 
this office by mail. The envelope bore the post-mark of 
Charleston, 8. C., and we therefore have no doubt that it is 
genuine :— 

“ Cuarteston, 8. C., April 19, 1861. 
To the Editors of the Boston Traveller : 


« GenTLEMEN,—On behalf of the South Carolina Volun- 
teers, I am deputed to request Gov. Andrew, of Massachu- 
setts, through you, that the military contingent of your State 
be sent to South Carolina. In making this request, I assure 
you I but express the wish of every man, woman and child 
in our State. We number about 10,000 men, well armed 
and accoutred, and anxious for a fight, and cordially invite 
any number from your section to give us a meeting. Do 
not, however, send them in the fleet that appeared off Charles- 
ton harbor during the bombardment of Fort Sumter, for fear 
their timidity will interfere with their landing. Send all 
Massachusetts men—none from Pennsylvania, for the regi- 
ment of that State flunked at Cerro Gordo; nor from New 
York, for at Cherubusco, (although they claimed and received 
the right from the Palmetto Regiment,) at the first fire, the 
gallant New Yorkers fell back, and hid behind a barn; nor 
from Indiana, for at Palo Alto, the nimble regiment from 
that State fled in inglorious confusion. Send your Sumners, 
your Wilsons, your Burlingames, and a host of similar nota- 
bles, and we pledge our honors, our lives, and all that we 
hold sacred, that none others but the Palmetto Boys shall 
interfere with them. We want them exclusively for our own 
use, 
“This request is made in good faith, and on signifying 
your acceptance of our offer, every arrangement will be made 
to give you a safe passport to our shores. 


On Beuatr or tur S. OC. Voiunrerrs.” 


ee 


Tae Dronken Mortineers. We would enter into no ne- 
gotiation now with Lincoln, unless a cannon were planted be- 
hind us, prepared to sweep him from the earth, upon the first 
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indication of perfidy. This is the flag of truce under whose 
protection we would trust ourselves. None other would be 
heeded by Abraham Lincoln. 

This same man is engaged now in another fraud. He tells 
us that the thirty thousand mercenaries that defile the Capital 
are for its defence—nothing more. Who believes him? 
Not we. They are designed for offensive operations. They 
are intended to menace Virginia, and will make a descent 
somewhere upon our soil. Very well. Let the drunken 
mutineers at Washington drive on in their crazy craft. The 
breakers are ahead, and they must evince more statesman- 
ship than they have yet indicated if they weather the storm 
that is gathering. — Lynchburgh Virginian. 


Monk Sournern Rascarrry. The following is a copy of & 
letter received by a manufacturer of boots and shoes in 
Haverhill: — 


« Ricumonp, Va., April 18, 1861. 


“ Messrs. ———, Haverhill, Mass.: . 


“ Owing to the declaration of war against our beloved 
South, and the necessity of our arming and fighting, instead 
of pursuing the peaceful avocations of commerce, we have 
given up oursclyes fully and freely to the work before us, 
and our resources are to be held at the disposal of the State 
until the issue is finally determined, when, if we have sufli- 
cient availabilities or asscts left to meet our liabilities, it 
shal] be done. 

“ But untilt his fratricidal war zs closed, we shall decline 
paying any of our debts due to parties in the North, where 
they have drawn the sword against us. Hence the protest of 
our note in your favor this day, which we have the funds in 
bank to meet. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Weston & Wixttams,” 


This is an exact copy, underlined as they underlined it. 
They owe different parties here to the amount of several 
thousand dollars. — Boston Journal. 
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Is the North peopled with Christians or with savages? Is 
the light that shone from Calvary’s bloody summit extin- 
guished, and are our Northern foes only guided by the dark 
and lurid flame that pilots devils to their carnivals? las 
the Congress of Iicll had its session, and have they com- 
missioned all the legions of the damned to demonize our cne- 
mies? Has Lucifer given a furlough to all his infernal 
cohorts? Has he established his church in every Black Re- 
publican’s heart, and has he ordained Belial and Moloch his 
high priests? Are we to have war with men or with devils? 
These questions must be answered. Our implacable focs, 
goaded on by a hatred that is remorscless and unrelenting, 
because they have insulted and injured us, have already an- 
swercd them. They have inaugurated a war of extermina- 
tion—a war in which no mercy is to be shown or quarter 
given. Let it be so! The South has never asked a favor of 
her enemies. She asks none now.— Vicksburg Whig. 


Virainta is invaded. The horde of thieves, robbers and 
assassins in the pay of Abraham Lincoln, commonly known 
as the army of the United States, have rushed into the peace- 
ful streets of a chief city of the State, and stained the hearth 
of Virginian homes with the blood of her sons. 

One trait of true heroism has signalized this unhappy 
affair. A citizen of Alexandria, named Jackson, lacked the 
prudence to haul down the flag of his country, which streamed 
over his dwelling. That band of execrable cut-throats and 
jail-birds, known as the ‘“ Zouaves,” of New York, under the 
chief of all scoundrels, called Col. Ellsworth, surrounded tho 
house of this Virginian, and broke open the door to tcar 
down the flag of the South. The courageous owner of that 
house neither fled nor submitted. He met the favorite hero 
of every Yankee there in his hall, he alone, against thou- 
sands, and shot him through the heart! — Richmond Examiner, 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH 


BY 


ALEXANDER Il. STEPHENS, 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES, 


Dolivered in the Secession Convention of Goorgia, January, 1861 


This step, [the secession of Georgia,] once taken, can never 
be recalled; and all the baleful and withering consequences that 
must follow, (as you will sce,) will rest on the Convention for all 
coming time. When we and our posterity shall see our lovely 
South desolated by the demon of war which this act of yours will 
inevitably invite and call forth; when our green ficlds of waving 
harvests shall be trodden down by the murderous soldiery and fiery 
car of war sweeping over our land; our temples of justice laid in 
ashes; all the horrors and desolations of war upon us—who but this 
Convention will be held responsible for it? and who but him who 
shall have given his vote for this unwise and ill-timed neasure (as I 
honestly think and belicve) shall be held to strict account for this 
suicidal act, by the present generation, and probably curacd and ex- 
ecrated by posterity for all coming time, for the wide and desolating 
ruin that will inevitably follow this act you now propose to perpe- 
trate ? 

Pause, I entreat you, and consider for a moment what reasons you 
can give that will even satisty yourselves in calmer moments—what 
reasons you can give to your fellow-sufferers in the calamity that it 
will bring upon us? What reason can you give to the nations. of 
the carth to justify it? They will be the calm and deliberate judges 
in the case; and to what cause or one overt act can you namo or 
point, on which to rest the plea of justification? What right has 
the North assailed What interest of the South has been invaded ¢ 
What justice has been denied? and what claim founded io justice 
and right has been withheld? Can cither of you to-day name ono 
governmental act of wrong, deliberately and purposcly done by tho 
government of Washington, of which the South has a right to com- 
plain? I challenge the answer ! While, on the other hand, let mo 
show the facts, (and believe me, gentlemen, I am not here the advo- 
cate of the North; but I am here the friend, the firm friend and 
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lover of the South and her institutions, and for this rearon I apeak 
thus plainly and faithfully, for yours, mine, and every other man’s 
interest, the words of truth and soberness,) of which I wish you to 
judge, and I will only state facts which are clear and undeniable, 
and which now stand as records authentic in the history of our 
‘country. 

When we of the South demanded the slave trade, or the importa- 
tlon of Africans for the cultivation of our lands, did they not yield 
the right for twenty years?) When we asked a three-filths repre- 
sentation in Congress for our slaves, was it not granted? When we 
asked and demanded the return of any fugitive from justice, or the 
recovery of those persons owing labor or allegiance, was it not incor- 
porated in the Constitution? and again ratified and strengthened in 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850? 

But do you reply, that in many instances they have violated this 
compact, and have not been faithful to their engagements? As inidi- 
viduale and local communities they may have done so; but not by 
the sanction of government; for that has always been true to South- 
ern interests. Again, gentlemen, look at another fact: when we 
have asked that more territory ahould be added, that we might 
spread the institution of slavery, have they not yielded to our de- 
mands in giving us Louisiana, Florida and Texas, out of which four 
Statea have been carved, and ample territory for four more to be 
added in due time, if you by thiy unwise and impolitic act do not 
destroy this hope, and, perhaps, by it lose all, and have your last 
alave wrenched from you by stern military rule, as South America 
and Mexico were; or by the vindictive decree of a universal cman- 
cipation, which may reasonably be expected to follow ? 

Bat, again, gentlemen, what have we to gain by this propoacd 
change of our relation to the general government? We have always 
had the control of it, and can. yet, if we remain in it, and are as 
united as we have been. We have had a majority of the Presidenta 
chosen from the South; as well as the control and management of 
most of those chosen from the North. We have had sixty years of 
Southern Presidents to their twenty-four, thus controlling the Exec- 
utive department. So of the judges of the Supreme Court, we have 
had eighteen from the South, and but eleven from the North; 
although nearly four-fifths of the judicial business has arisen in tho 
Free States, yet an majority of the Court has always been from the 
South. This we have required so ns to guard against any interpre: 
tation of the Constitution unfavorable to us. In like manner we 
have been equally watchful to guard our interests in the Legislative 
branch of government. In choosing the presiding Presidents (pro 
tem.) of the Senate, we have had twenty-four to their eleven. Speuk- 
ers of the House, we have had twenty-three, and they twelve. 
While the majority of the Representatives, from their greater popu- 
lation, have always becn from the North, yet we have 60 generally 
secured the Speaker, because he, toa great extent, shapes and con- 
trols the legislaticn of the country. Nor have wo had less control 
in every other department of the general government. Attorney- 
Generals we have had fourteen, while the North have had but five. 
Foreign ministers we have had eighty-six, and thcy but fifty-four. 


While three-fourths of the business which demands diplomatic 
agcnts abroad is clearly from the Free States, from their greater 
commercial interests, yet we have had the principal embassies, so as 
to secure the world markets for our cotton, tobacco and sugar on the 
best possible terms. We have had a vast majority of the higher offi- 
ces of both army and navy, while a larger proportion of the soldiers 
and sailors were drawn from the North. Equally so of Clerks, Au 
ditors and Comptrollers filling the Executive department; the re 
cords show for the last filty years, that of the three thousand thus 
employed, we have had more than two-thirds of the same, while we 
have but one-third of the white population of the Republic. 

Again, look at another item, and one, be assured, in which we 
have a great and vital interest; itis that of revenue, or means of 
supporting government. From oflicial documents, we learn that a 
fraction over three-fourtiss of the revenue collected for the support 
of government has uniforialy been raised from the North. 

Pause, now, while you can, gentlemen, and contemplate carefully 
and candidly these important items. Look at another necessary 
branch of government, and learn from stern statistical facta how 
matters stand in that department. I mean the mail and post-office 
fee that we now enjoy under the general government, as it has 

een tor years past. The expense for the transportation of the mail 
in the Free States was, by the report of the Postmaster General for 
the year 1800, a little over $13,000,000, while the income was $19,- 
000,000. Butin the Slave States, the transportation of the mail was 
$11,716,000, while the revenue from the same was $8,001,026, leaving 
a deficit of $6,115,755, to be supplied by the North for our accommo- 
dation, and without it we must have been entirely cut off from, this 
moat essential branch of government. 

Leaving out of view, for the present, the countless millions of dol- 
lara you must expend in a war with the North; with tens of thou- 
sands of your sons and brothers slain in battle, and offered up as sac- 
rifices upon the altar of your ambition,—and for what, we ask again ? 
Is it for the overthrow of the American government, established by 
vur common ancestry, cemented and built up by their sweat and 
blood, and founded on the broad principles of Jtight, Justice, and L/u- 
manity? And, as such, I must declare here, as I have often done 
before, and which has been repeated by the greatest and wisest of 
statesmen and patriots in this and other lands, that it ts the best and 
Jreest gorerninent—the most equal in ils rights—the most just in its dect- 
stons—the most lenient in its measurcs, and the most inspiring in tts princi- 
ples to elevate the race of men, that the sun of heaven ever shone upon, 

Now, tor you to ettempt to overthrow such a government as this, 
under which we have lived for more than three quarters of a century 
—in which we have gained our wealth, our standing as a nation, our 
duinestic safety while the elements of peril are around us, with 
peace und tranquillity accompanied with unbounded prosperity and 
rights unassailed—is the height of madness, folly and wickedness, 
to which I can neither lend my sanction vor my vote. 


VIEWS OF JEFFERSON DAVIS IN 1860. 


In a debate which took place in the Senate of the United States, 
in May, 1860, between Jerrerson Davis and Steruen A. Dovo- 
LA8, with reference to slavery in the Territories, the former scouted 
the charge that there was any design at the South to dissolve tho 
Union, in the following terms :— 


The last point which I will notice is his reference to the South- 
ern League. IIe reads from the Southern League constitution, or 
whatever it is—I do not know—to show that there was an oryaniza- 
tion to dissolve the Union. Does the Senator believe there was a 
lodge in that Southern Leaguc outside of the State of Alabama? 


Mr. Dovcias. I did suppose so, for the reason that Mr. Yancey 
refers to it in his letter to Slaughter in terms of approval; and in 
the letter to Pryor, explaining the Slaughter letter, he says there is 
awell-matured plan throughout the Southern States, and approved 
by the best men in Virginia; evidently referring to the Southern 
League as spreading throughout the Southern States, and then ex- 
isting in Virginia, with the approval of the best men. 


7 Mr. Davis. I know very little about other people’s scerets, and 
have very few of my ownto keep; but I will say, that if there wasa 
lodye outside of Alabama, I do not know of it. Further, I will say, 
that I do not belicve there was. And more,I will say, from the 
best information I have, there was not one hundred in the orgauniza- 
tion in Alabama; I have becn told, about seventy-five. I do not 
think the Union was in any danger from them. have great confi- 
dence in the strength of the Union. Every now and then I hear that it 
is about to tumble to picces, that somebody is going to introduce a 
new plank into the platform, and if he docs, the Union must tumble 
down; until at last I begin to think itis such a rickety old platform 
that itis impossible to prop it up; but then I bring my own judg- 
ment to bear, instead of relying on witnesses, and I come to the 
conclusion that the Union is strong and safe—strong in its power, as 
well as in the affections of the people that it holds high prizcs yet, and 
the danger is that it will overwhelm the States by its wide-spread 
patronage The danger is consolidation; and I wish it was in my 
power to-day to strike three-fifths of the patronage of this Govern- 
ment from it, that the States might rise in their relative dignity, 
and the Union be less strong than it is—more strong perhaps in the 
affections of a virtuous people, but less powerful in its in@uence 
upon those who follow in the wake of spoils. But, sir, I have very 
little apprehension that the Union is about to be destroyed by sev- 
enty-five men anywhere; very little apprehension that this great Gov- 
ernment can be crushed by a sccret organization. iio, sir; it will require 
men, brave men, intelligent men, united and acting openly, detend- 
ing their firesides, under the promptings of the highest motive that 
sustained our fathers in the Revolution, whenever war shall success- 
fully be waged against this Government. 
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Port Roya, February 3, 1862. 


To tne Hon. Satmon P. Cirase, 
Secretary of the Treasury: 


Dran Str,— My first communication to you was mailed 
‘on the third day after my arrival. The same day, I mailed 
two Ictters to benevolent persons in Boston, mentioned in my 
previous communications to you, asking for. contributions of 
clothing, and for a teacher or missionary to be scnt, to be 
supported by the charity of those interested in the movement, 
to both of which favorable answers have been received. The 
same day, I commenced a tour of the largest islands, and 
ever since have been diligently engaged in anxious examina- 
tions of the modes of culture —the amount and proportions 
of the products — the labor required for them—the life and 
disposition of the laborers upon them— their estimated num- 
bers—the treatment they have received from their former 
masters, hoth as to the labor required of them, the provisions 
and clothing allowed to them, and the discipline imposed — 
their habits, capacities, and desires, with special reference to 
their being fitted for useful citizenship—and generally what- 
ever concerned the well-being, present and future, of the ter- 
ritory and its people. Visits have also been made to the 
éommunitics collected at Hilton Head and Beaufort, and con- 
ferences held with the authorities, both naval and military, 
and other benevolent persons interested in the welfare of these 
people, and the wise and speedy redrganization of socicty 
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here. No onc can be impressed more than myself with the 
uncertainty of conclusions drawn from experiences and reflec- 
tions gathered in so brief a period, however industriously 
and wiscly occupied. Nevertheless, they may be of some 
service to those who have not been privileged with an equal 
opportunity. 

Of the plantations visited, full notes have been taken of 
seventeen, with reference to number of negroes in all; of 
field hands; amount of cotton and corn raised, and how much 
per acre; time and mode of producing and distributing ma- 
nure ; listing, planting, cultivating, picking and ginning cot- 
ton; labor required of cach hand; allowance of food and 
clothing; the capacitics of the laborers; their wishes and 
feclings, both as to themselves and their masters. Many of 
the above points could be determined by other sources, such 
as persons at the North familiar with the region, and publi- 
cations, The inquiries were, however, made with the double 
purpose of acquiring the information and testing the capacity 
of the persons inquired of. Some of the leading results of 
tho examination will now be submitted. 

An estimate of the number of plantations open to cultiva- 
tion, and of the persons upon the territory protected by the 
forces of the United States, if only approximate to the truth, 
may prove convenient in providing a proper systein of ad- 
ministration. The following islands are thus protected, and 
the estimated number of plantations upon each is given: — 


Port Royal, ° ‘ « 65 | St. Helena, . : 50 
Latice’, . c ; * 30 | Hlilton Head, . . 6 
Parry, including Horse, 6 | Pinckney, ‘ : Ss 

at, A ; : 1 | Bull, including Barratria, 2 
Cane, . . 5 - 1 | Daufuskie, d : 2005 
Dathaw, ° : ° 4 | Mutchingon and Fenwick, 6 
Coosaw, . : 2 | -—— 
Morgan, ; 2 | 195 


Or about two hundred in all. 


Thero are several other islands thus protected, without 
plantations, as Otter, Pritchard, Fripp, Hunting and Phillips. 
Lemon and Daw have not been explored by the agents en- 
gaged in collecting cotton. 

_ Tho populous island of North Edisto, lying in the dirce- 
tion of Charleston, and giving the name to the finest cotton, is 
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still visited by the rebels. A part near Botany Bay Island is 
commanded by the guns of one of our war vessels, under which 
a colony of one thousand negroes sought protection, where they 
have been temporarily subsisted from its stores. The num- 
ber has within a few days been stated to have increased to 
2300. Among these, great destitution is said to prevail. 
liven to this number, as the negroes acquire confidence in us, 
large additions are likely every week to be made. The whole 
island can be safely farmed as soon as troops can be spared 
for the purpose of occupation. But not counting the planta- 
tions of this island, the number on Port Royal, Ladies’, St. 
Helena, Hilton Head, and the smaller islands, may be esti- 
mated at 200 plantations. 

In visiting the plantations, I endeavored to ascertain with 
substantial accuracy the number of persons upon them, with- 
out, however, expecting to determine the precise number. 
On that of Thomas Aston Coffin, at Coffin Point, St. elena, 
there were 200, the largest found on any one visited. There 
were 130 on that of Dr. J. W. Jenkins, 120 on that of the 
Eustis estate, and the others range from 80 to 38, making an 
average of 81 to a plantation. These, however, may be 
ranked among the best peopled plantations, and forty to cach 
may be considered a fair average. I*rom these estimates, a 
population of 80U0 negroes on tho islands, now safely pro- 
tected by our forces, results. . 

Of the 600 at the camp at Hilton ead, about one-half 
should be counted with the aforesaid plantations whence they 
have come. Of the 600 at Beaufort, one-third should also 
be reckoned with the plantations. The other fraction in cach 
case should be added to the 8000 in computing the popula- 
tion now thrown on our protcction. 

The negrocs on Ladies’ and St. Helena Islands have quite 
generally remained on their respective plantations, or if ab- 
sent, but temporarily, visiting wives or relatives. The dis- 
persion on Port Royal and Hilton Head Islands has been far 
greater, the pcople of the former going to Beaufort in con- 
xiderable numbers, and of the latter to the camp at Hilton 
TTead. 

Counting the negroes who have gone to Hilton Head and 
Beaufort from places now protected by our forces as still 
attached to the plantations, and to that extent not swelling 
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the 80V0 on plantations, but adding thereto the usual negro 
population of Beaufort, as also the negrocs who have tled 
to Beaufort and Ililton Head from places not yet occu- 
pied by our forces, and adding also the colony at North 
Edisto, and we must now have thrown upon our hands, for 
whose present and future we must provide, from 10,000 to 
12,000 persons—probably nearer the latter than the former 
number. This number is rapidly increasing. This week, 
forty-cight escaped from a single plantation near Graham- 
ville, on the main land, held by the rebels, led by the driver, 
and after four days of trial and peril, hidden by day and 
threading the waters with their boats by night, evading the 
rebel pickets, joyfully entered our camp at Ililton Head. 
The accessions at Kdisto are in larger number, and according 
to the most reasonable estimates, it would only’require small 
advances by our troops, not involving a general engagement 
or even loss of life, to double the number which would be 
brought within our lines. 

A fact derived from the Census of 1860 may serve to illus- 
trate the responsibility now devolving on the Government. 
This County of Beaufort had a population of slaves in pro- 
portion of 82,8 of the whole,—a_ proportion only ex- 
cecded by seven other countics in the United States, viz.: 
one in South Carolina, that of Georgetown; three in Missis- 
sippi, those of Bolivar, Washington and Issequena; and 
three in Louisiana, those of Madison, Tensas and Concordia. 

An impression prevails that the negroes here have been 
Jess cared for than in most other rebel districts. If this bo 
so, and a beneficent reform shall be achieved here, the experi- 
ment may anywhere else be hopefully attempted. 

The former white population, so far as can be ascertained, 
are rebels, with one or two exceptions, In January, 1861, a 
meeting of the planters on St. Ifelena Island was held, of 
which Thomas Aston Coflin was chairman, <A vote was 
passed, stating its exposed condition, and offering their slaves 
to the Governor of South Carolina, to aid in building carth 
mounds, and calling on him for guns to place upon them. A 
copy of the vote, probably in his own handwriting, and signed 
by Mr. Coffin, was found in his house. 

It is worthy of note that tho negroes now within our lines 
aro there by tho invitation of no onc; but they were on the 
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soil when our army began its occupation, and could not have 
becn excluded, except by violent transportation. A small 
proportion have come in from the main land, evading the 
pickets of the enemy and our own, — something easily dono 
In an extensive country, with whose woods and ereeks they 
are familiar, 
i The only exportable crop of this region is the long staple 
Sea Island cotton, raised with more difficulty than the coarser 
kind, and bringing a higher price. The agents of the Trea- 
sury Department expect to gather some 2,900,000 pounds of 
ginned cotton the present year, nearly all of which had been 
picked and stored before the arrival of our forces. Consid- 
crable quantities have not been picked at all, but the crop for 
this scason was unusually good. Potatoes and corn are 
raised only for consumption on the plantations,—corn being 
raised at the rate of only twenty-five bushels per acre. 

Such features in plantation life as will throw light on the 
social questions now anxiously weighed deserve notice. 

In this region, the master, if a man of wealth, is more 
likely to have his main residence at Beaufort, sometimes 
having none on the plantation, but having once for the driver, 
who is alwaysa negro. Ile may, however, liave one, and an 
expensive one, too, as in the case of Dr. Jenkins, at St. 
Helena, and yet pass most of his time at Beaufort, or at the 
North. ‘The plantation in such cases is left almost wholly 
under the charge of an overseer. In some cases, there is not 
even « house for an oyversecr, the plantation being superin- 
tended by the driver, and being visited by the overscer living 
on another plantation belonging to the same owner. The 
houses for the overseers are of an undesirable character, 
Orchards of orange or fig trees are usually planted near 
them. 

The field hands are generally quartered at some distance — 
eighty or one hundred rods—trom the oversecr’s or master’s 
house, and are ranged in a row, sometimes in two rows, fron‘. 
ing cach other, ‘They are sixteen fect by twelve, cach appro- 
priated to a family, and in some cases divided with a partie 
tition. ‘They numbered, on the plantations visited, from ten 
to twenty, and on the Coflin plantation, they are double, num- 
bering twenty-three double houses, intended for forty-six fami- 
lies. The yards scemed to swarm with children, the negrocs 
coupling at an early age. 
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Except on Sundays, these people do not take their meals 
at a family table, but each one takes his hominy, bread, or 
potatoes, sitting on the floor or a bench, and at his own time. 
They say their masters never allowed them any regular time 
for meals. Whoever, under our new system, is charged with 
their superintendence, should see that they attend more to the 
cleanliness of their persons and houses, and that, as in fami- 
lies of white people, they take their meals together at a 
table—habits to which they will be more disposed when they 
are provided with another change of clothing, and when bet- 
ter food is furnished and a proper hour assigned for meals. 

Upon each plantation visited by me, familiar conversations 
were had with several laborers, more or less, as time permit- 
ted—sometimes inquiries made of them, as they collected in 
groups, as to what they desired us to do with and for them, 
with advice as to the course of sobriety and industry which 
it was for their interest to pursue under the new and strange 
circumstances in which they were now placed. Inquiries as 
to plantation economy, the culture of crops, the implements 
still remaining, the number of persons in all, and of field 
hands, and the rations issued, were made of tho drivers, as 
they are calicd, answering as nearly as the two different sys- 
tems of labor will permit to foremen on farms in tho free 
States. There is one on cach plantation—on the largest one 
visited, two. They still remained on each visited, and their 
names were noted. The business of the driver was to super- 
intend the ficld-hands generally, and seo that their tasks were 
performed fully and properly. He controlled them, subject 
to the master or overseer. IIe dealt out the rations. Another 
office belonged to him. Ho was required by the master or 
overseer, whcucver he saw fit, to inflict corporal punishment 
upon the laborers; nor was he relieved from this office when 
the subject of discipline was his wife or children. In the 
absence of the master or overseer, he succeeded to much of 
their authority. As indicating his position of consequence, 
he was privileged with four suits of clothing a year, while 
only two were allowed to the laborers under him. It ia evi- 
dent, from some of the dutics assigned to him, that hoe must 
have been person of considerable judgment and knowledge 
of plantation economy, not differing oxscntially from that 
required of tho foreman of a farm in the free States, He 
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may be presumed to have known, in many cases, quite as 
much about the matters with which he was charged as the 


. bs = 
owner of the plantation, who often passed but a fractional 


part of his tine upon it. 

The driver, notwithstanding the dispersion of other labor- 
crs, quite generally remains cn the plantation, as already 
stated. Ile still heids the keys of the granary, dealing out 
the rations of food, and with the same sense of responsibility 
as before. In one case, I found him in a controversy with a 
Jaborer to whom he was refusing his peck of corn, because of 
absenee with his wife on another plantation when the corn 
was gathered,—it being gathered since the arrival of our 
army. ‘Che laborer protested warmly that he had helped to 
plant and hoe the corn, and was only absent as charged be- 
cause ol sickness. The driver appealed to me, as the only 
white man near, and Jearning from other laborers that the 


°. 7 5 e ° 
laborer was sick at the time of gathering, I advised the 


y 
driver to give him his peck of corn, which he did accordingly. 
The fact is noted as indicating the present relation of the 
driver to the plantation, where he still retains something of 
his former authority. 

This authority is, however, very essentially diminished. 
The main reason is, as he will assure you, that, he has now no 
white man to back him. Other reasons may, however, con- 
eur. <A class of laborers are gencrally disposcd to be jcal- 
ous of one of their own number promoted to be over them, 
and accordingly some negrocs, evidently moved by this feel- 
ing, will tell you that the drivers ought now to work as ficld 
hands, and some field hands be drivers in their place. The 
driver has also been required to report delinquencics to the 
master or overscer, aud upon their order to inflict corporal 
punishment. The laborers will, in some cascs, say that he 
has been harder than he need to have been, while he will say 
that he did only what he was forced to do, The complain- 
ants who have suffered under the Jash may be pardoned for 
not being suflicieutly charitable to him who has unwillingly 
inflicted it, while, on the other hand, he has been placed in a 
dangerous position, where a hard nature, or self-interest, or 
dislike for the victim, might have tempted him to be more 
erucl than his position required, The truth, in proportions 
impossible for us in many cases to fix, may lic with hath par- 
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tics. I am, on the whole, inclined to believe that the past 
position of the driver and his valuable knowledge, both of 
the plantations and the laborers, when properly advised and 
controlled, may be made available in securing the productive- 
ness of the plantations and the good of the laborers. It 
should be added that, in all cases, the drivers were found 
very ready to answer inquiries and communicate all informa- 
tion, and seemed desirous that the work of the season should 
be commenced. 

There aro also on the plantations other laborers, more in- 
telligent than the average, such as the carpenter, the plow- 
man, the religious Jeadcr, who may be called a preacher, a 
watchman or a helper,—the two latter being recognized 
officers in the churches of these people, and the helpers being 
aids to the watchman. These persons, having recognized 
positions among their fellows, cither by virtuc of superior 
knowledge or devotion, when properly approached by us, may 
be expected to have a beneficial influence on the more igno- 
rant, and help to create that public opinion in favor of good 
conduct which, among the humblest as among the highest, is 
most useful. I saw many of very low intellectual develop- 
ment, but hardly any too low to be reached by civilizing 
influences, either coming directly from us or mediately 
through their brethren. And while I saw some who wero 
sadly degraded, I met also others who were as fine specimens 
of human nature as one can ever expect to find. 

Beside attendance on churches on Sundays, there are eve- 
ning prayer-meetings on tho plantations as often as once or 
twico a weck, occupied with praying, singing, and cxhorta- 
tions. In some cases, the leader can read a hymn, having 
picked up his knowledgo clandestinely, either from other ne- 
grocs or from white children. Of the adults, about onc-half, 
at least, aro members of churches, generally the Baptist, 
although other denominations have communicants among them. 
In the Baptist Church on St. [elena Island, which I visited 
on the 22d January, there were a few pews for the propor- 
tionally small number of white attendants, and the much 
larger space devoted to benches for colored people. On ono 

lantation there is a negro chapel, well adapted for the pur- 
pose, built by tho proprietor, the late Mrs. Eustis, whose 
memory is cherished by the negroes, and rome of whose sons 
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are now loyal citizens of Massachusetts. I have heard among 
the negroes scarcely any profane swearing —not more than 
twice —a striking coutrast with my experience among soldiers 
in the army, 

_ It seemed a part of my duty to attend some of their re- 
ligious mectings, and learn further about these people what 
could he derived from such a source. Their exhortations to 
personal piety were fervent, and, though their language was 
many times confused, at least. to my ear, occasionally an im- 
portant instruction or a felicitous expression could be recog- 
nized, In one case, a preacher of their own, commenting on 
the text, “ Blessed are the meck,” exhorted: his brethren not 
to be * stout-minded.” On one plantation on Ladies’ Island, 
where some thirty negrocs were gathered in the evening, I 
read passages of Seripture, and pressed on them their prac- 
tical duties at the present time with reference to the good of 
themselves, their children, and their people. The passages 
read were the Ist and 23d Psalms; the 61st chapter of 
Isaiah, verses i-4+; the Beatitudes in the 5th chapter of 
Matthew; the 14th chapter of John’s Gospel, and the Sth 
chapter of the Hpistle of & smes. In substance, I told them 
that their masters had rebel.ed against the Government, and 
we had come to put down the rebellion; that we had now 
met them, and wanted to see what was best to do for them ; 
that Mr. Lincoln, the President or Great Man at Washing- 
ton, had the whole matter in charge, and was thinking what 
he could do for them; that the great trouble about doing 
anything for them was that their masters had always told us, 
and chad made many people believe, that they were lazy, 
and would not work unless whipped to it; that Mr. Lincoln 
had sent us down here to see if it was so; that what they did 
was reported to him, or to men who would tell him; that 
where [ came from all were free, both white and black; that 
we did not sell children or scparate man and wife, but all 
had to work; that if they were to be free, tacy would have 
to work, and would be shut up or deprived of privileges if 
they did not; that this was a critical hour with them, and if 
they did not behave well now and respect our agents and ap- 
pear willing to work, Mr. Lincoln would give up trying to 
do anything for them, and they must give up all hope for 
anything better, and their children and grand-children a hun- 
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dred years hence would be worse off than they had been. [ 
told them they must stick to their plantations and not run 
about and get scattered, and assured them that what their 
masters had told them of our intentions to carry them off to 
Cuba and scll them was a lie, and their masters knew it. to 
be so, and we wanted them to stay on the plantations and 
raise cotton, and if they behaved well, they should have 
wages—small, perhaps, at first; that they should have bet- 
ter food, and not have their wives and children sold off; that 
their children should be taught to read and write, for which 
they might be willing to pay something; that by-and-by they 
would be as well off as the white pcople, and we would stand 
by them against their masters ever coming back to take them. 
The importance of exerting a good influence on each other, 
particularly on the younger men, who were rather careless 
and roving, was urged, as all would suffer in good repute 
from the bad deeds of a few. At Hilton Ifcad, where I spoke 
to a mecting of two hundred, and there were facts calling for 
the counsel, the women were urged to keep away from the 
bad white men, who would ruin them. Memarks of a like 
character were made familiarly on the plantations to such 
groups as gathered about. At the Tilton Head mecting, a 
good-looking man, who had escaped from the southern part 
of Barnwell District, rose and said, with much feeling, that 
he and many others should do all they could by good con- 
duct to prove what their masters said against them to be 
false, and to make Mr. Lincoln think better things of them. 
After the mecting closed, he desired to know if Mr. Lincoln 
was coming down here to see them, and he wanted me to give 
Mr. Lincoln his compliments, with his name, assuring the 
President that he would do all he could for him. The mes- 
sage was a little amusing, but it testified to the carncstness 
of the simple-hearted man. Ile had known Dr. Brisbane, 
who had been compelled some years since to leave the South 
because of his sympathy for slaves. The name of Mr. Lin- 
coln was used in addressing them, as more likely to impress 
them than the abstract idea of government. 

It is important to add that in no case have I attempted to 
excite them by insurrectionary appeals against their former 
masters, feeling that such a course might increase the trouble 
of organizing them into a peaceful and improving system, 
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under a just and healthful temporary discipline; and besides 
that, it is a dangerous experiment to attempt the improve- 
ment of a class of men by appealing to their coarser nature. 
The better course toward making them our faithful allies, and 
therefore the constant enemies of the rebels, seemed to be to 
place before them the good things to be done for them and 
their children, and sometimes reading passages of Scripture 
appropriate to their Jot, without, however, note or com- 
ment, never heard before by them, or heard only when wrested 
from their just interpretation; such, for instance, as the last 
chapter of St. James’s Epistle, and the Glad Tidings of 
Isaiah: “I have come to preach deliverance to the captive.” 
Thus treated and thus educated, they may be hoped to become 
useful coadjutors, and the unconqucrable foes of the fugitive 
rebels. 

There are some vices charged upon these people which de- 
serve examination. Notwithstanding their religious profes- 
gions, in some cases more emotional than practical, the mar- 
riage relation, or what answers for it, is not, in many in- 
stances, held very sacred by them. The men, it is said, some- 
times leave one wife and take another,—something likely to 
happen in any society where it is permitted or not forbidden 
by a stern public opinion, and far more likely to happen 
under laws which do not recognize marriage, and dissolve 
what answers for it by foreed separations, dictated by the 
mere pecuniary interest of others. The women, it is said, 
are casily persuaded by white’ men,—a facility readily ac- 
counted for by the power of the master over them, whose 
solicitation was equivalent to a command, and against which 
the husband or father was powerless to protect, and increased 
also by the degraded condition in which they have been 
placed, where they have been apt to regard what ought to be 
a disgrace as a compliment, when they were approached by a 
paramour of superior condition and race. Yet ofien the dis- 
honor is felt, and the woman, on whose several children her 
master’s features are impressed, and through whoso veins his 
blood flows, has sadly confessed it with an instinctive blush, 
The rounds of this charge, so far as they may exist, will be 
removed, as much as in communities of our own race, by a 
system which shall recognize and enforce the marriage rela- 
tion among them, protect them against the solicitations of 
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white men as much as Jaw can, still more by putting them in 
rclations were they will be inspired with self-respect and a 
consciousness of their rights, and taught by a pure and plain- 
spoken Christianity. 

In relation to the veracity of these people, so far as my 
relations with them have extended, they have appeared, as a 
class, to intend to tell the truth. Their manncr, as much as 
among white men, bore instinctive evidence of this intention. 
Their answers to inquiries relative to the management of the 
plantations have a general concurrence. They make no uni- 
versal charges of cruclty against their masters. They will 
say, in some cases, that their own was a very kind one, but 
another one in that neighborhood was crucl. On St. I[elena 
Island they spoke kindly of “the good William Fripp,” as 
they called him, and of Dr. Clarence Fripp; but they all 
denounced the cruelty of Alvira Fripp, recounting his inhu- 
man treatment of both men and women. Another concur- 
rence is worthy of note. On the plantations visited, it ap- 
peared from the stateinents of the Jaborers themselves, that 
there were, on an average, about 133 pounds of cotton pro- 
duced to the acre, and five acres of cotton and corn cultivated 
to a hand, the culture of potatoes not being noted. An arti- 
cle of the American Agriculturist, published in Turner's 
Cotton Manual, pp. 152, 133, relative to the culture of Seca 
Island Cotton, on the plantation of John II. Townsend, states 
that the land is cultivated in the proportion of 7-12th cotton, 
3-12ths corn, and 2-12ths-potatoes—in all, less than six 
acres to a hand—and the average yicld of cotton per acre is 
185 pounds. I did not take the statistics of the culture of 
potatoes, but about five acres are planted with them on the 
smaller plantations, and twenty, or even thirty, on the larger; 
and the average amount of land to cach hand, planted with 
potatoes, should be added to the fivo acres of cotton and corn, 
and thus results not differing substantially are reached in 
both cases. Thus the standard publications attest the verac- 
ity and accuracy of these laborers, 

Again, there can be no more delicate and responsible posi- 
tion, involving honesty and ekill, than that of pilot. For 
this purpose, these people are every day employed to aid our 
military and naval operations in navigating these sinuous 
channels, They were used in the recent reconnoisance in 
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the direction of Savannah; and the success of the affair at 
Port Royal Ferry depended on the fidelity of a pilot, William, 
without the aid of whom, or of one like him, it could not 
have been undertaken. Further information on this point 
may be obtained of the proper authorities here. These 
services are not, it is true, in all respects, illustrative of the 
quality of veracity, but they involve kindred virtues not 
likely to exist without it. 

It is proper, however, to state that expressions are some- 
times heard from persons who have not considered these peo- 
ple thoughtfully, to the effect that their word is not to be 
trusted, and these persons, nevertheless, do trust them, and 
act upon their statements. There may, however, be some 
color for such expressions. These laborers, like all ignorant 
people, have an ill-regulated reason, too much under the con- 
trol of the imagination. Therefore, where they report the 
number of soldiers, or relate facts where there is room for 
conjecture, they are likely to be extravagant, and you must 
scrutinize their reports. Still, except among the thoroughly 
dishonest, — no more numerous among them than in other 
races,—there will be found a colorable basis for their state. 
ments, cnough to show their honest intention to speak truly. 

[t is truce also that you will find them too willing to ex- 
press feelings which will please you. This is most natural. 
All races, as well as all animals, have their appropriate 
means of self-defence, and where the power to use physical 
force to defend one’s sclf is taken away, the weaker animal, 
or man, or race, resorts to cunning and duplicity. Whatever 
habits of this kind may appear in these people are directly 
traceable to the well-known features of their past condition, 
without involving any essential proneness to deception in the 
race, further than may be ascribed to human nature. Upon 
this point, special inquiries have becn made of the Superin- 
tendent at Iilton IIcad, who is brought in direct daily asso- 
ciation with them, and whose testimony, truthful as he is, is 
worth far more than that of those who have had less nice 
opportunitics of observation, and Mr. Lee certifies to. the 
results here presented. Upon the question of the disposition 
of these people to work, there are different reports, varied 
somewhat by the impression an idle or an industrious laborer, 
brought into immediate relation with the witness, may have 
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made on the mind. In conversations with them, they uni- 
formly auswered to assurances that if free they must work, 
«“ Yes, massa, we must work to live; that’s the law ead 
expressing an anxicty that the work of the plantations was 
not going on. At Hilton Head, they are ready to do for Mr, 
Lee, the judicious Superintendent, whatever is desired. Hard 
words and epithets are, however, of no use in managing them, 
and other parties for whose service they are specially de- 
tailed, who do not understand or treat them properly, find 
some trouble in making their labor available, as might 
naturally be expected. In collecting cotton, it is sometimes, 
as I am told, difficult to get them together, when wanted for 
work. There may be something in this, particularly among 
the young men. I have observed them a good deal; and 
though they often do not work to much advantage, —a dozen 
doing sometimes what one or two stout and well-trained 
Northern laborers would do, and though less must always be 
expected of persons native to this soil than those bred in 
Northern latitudes, and under more bracing air, — 1 have not 
been at all impressed with their general indolence. As 
servants, oarsmen, and carpenters, I have seen them working 
faithfully and with a will. There are some peculiar circum- 
stances in their condition, which no one who assumes to sit in 
judgment upon them must overloo!. They are now, for the 
first time, freed” from the restr nt of a master, and like 
children whose guardian or teacher is absent for the day, 
they may quite naturally enjoy an interval of idleness. No 
system of labor for them, outside of the camps, has been 
begun, and they have had nothing to do except to balo the 
cotton when bagging was furnished, and we all know that 
men partially employed are, if anything, less disposed to do 
the little assigned them than they are to perform the full 
measure which belongs to them in regular life, tho virtue of 
the latter case being supported by habit. At the camps, they 
are away from their accustomed places of labor, and have 
not been so promptly paid as could be desired, and are ex- 
posed to the same circumstances which often dispose soldiers 
to make as little exertion as possible. In the general chaos 
which prevails, and before the inspirations of labor have 
been set before them by proper superintendents and teachers 
who understand their disposition, and show by their conduct 
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an interest in their welfare, no humane or reasonable man 
would subject them to austere criticism, or make the race 
responsible for the delinquencies of an idle person, who hap- 
pened to be brought particularly under his own observation. 
Not thus would we have ourselves or our own race judged ; 
and the judgment which we would not have meted to us, let 
us not measure to others. 

Upon the best examination of these people, and a compari- 
son of the evidence of trustworthy persons, I believe that 
when properly organized, and with proper motives sct before 
them, they will, as freemen, be as industrious as any race of 
men are likely to be in this climate. 

The notions of the sacrediess of property as held by these 
people have sometimes been the subject of discussion here. 
It is reported they have taken things left in their masters’ 
houses. It was wise to prevent this, and even where it had 
been done to compel a restoration, at least of expensive arti- 
cles, lest they should be injured by speedily acquiring, with- 
out purchase, articles above their condition, Buta moment's 
reflection will show that it was the most natural thing for 
them to do. ‘They had been occupants of the estates; had 
had these things more or less in charge, and when the former 
owncrs had left, it was casy for them to regard their title to 
the abandoned property as better than that of strangers. 
Still, it is not true that they have, except as to very simple 
articles, as soap or dishes, generally availed themselves of 
such property. It is also stated that in camps where they 
have been destitute of clothing, they havo stolen from each 
other, but the Superintendents are of opinion that they would 
not have done this’ if already well provided. Besides, those 
familiar with large bodies collected together, like soldiers in 
camp life, also know how often these charges of mutual pil- 
fering are made among them, often with great injustice. It 
should be added, to complete the statement, that the agents 
who have been intrusted with the collection of cotton have 
reposed confidence in the trustworthiness of the laborers, 
committing property to their charge—a confidence not found 
to have been misplaced. 

To what oxtent these laborers desire to be free, and to 
serve us still further in putting down the rebellion, has been 
a subject of cxamination, The desire to be free has been 
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strongly expressed, particularly among the more intelligent 
and adventarous, Every day, almost, adds a fresh tale of 
escapes, both solitary and in numbers, conducted with a 
courage, a forecast, and a skill, worthy of herocs. But there 
are other apparent features in their disposition which it would 
be untruthful to conceal. On the plantations, 1 often found 
a disposition to evade the inquiry whether they wished to be 
free or slaves; and though a preference for freedom was cx- 
pressed, it was rarcly in the passionate phrases which would 
come from an Italian peasant. The secluded and monotonous 
life of o plantation, with strict discipline and ignorance 
enforced by law and custom, is not favorable to the devclop- 
ment of the richer sentiments, though even there they find at 
least a stunted growth, irrepressible as they are. The inquiry 
was often answered in this way: ‘The white man do what 
he pleases with us; we are yours now, massa.” One, if I 
understood his broken words rightly, said that he did not 
care about being free, if he only had a good master. Others 
said they would like to be free, but they wanted a white man 
for a “protector.” All of proper age, when inquired of, 
expressed a desire to have their children taught to read and 
write, and to learn themselves. On this point, they showed 
more carnestness than on any other. When asked if they 
were willing to fight, in case we needed them, to keep their 
masters from coming back, they would seem to shrink from 
that, saying that “black men have been kept down s0 like 
dogs that they would run before white men.” At the close 
of the first week’s observation, I almost concluded that on 
the plantation there was but little earnest desire for freedom, 
and scarcely any willingness for its sake to encounter white 
men, But as showing the importance of not attempting to 
teach general conclusions too hastily, another class of facts 
came to my notice the second week. I met then some more 
intelligent, who spoke with profound carnestness of their 
desire to be free, and how they had longed to see this day. 
Other facts, connected with the military and naval operations, 
were noted. At tho recent reconnoisance toward Pulaski, 
pilots of this class stood well under the fire, and were not 
reluctant to the service. When a district of Ladies’ Island 
was left exposed, they voluntarily took such guns as they 
could procure, and stood sentrics, Also at North Edisto, 
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where the colony is collected under the protection of our 
gunboats, they armed themselves and drove back the rebel 
cavalry. An officer here high in command reported to mo 
some of these facts, which had been officially communicated 
to him. The suggestion may be pertinent that the persons 
IM question are divisible into two classes. ‘Those who, by 
their occupation, have been accustomed to independent labor, 
and schooled in some sort of self-reliance, are more developed 
in this direction; while others, who have been bound to the 
routine of plantation life, and kept more strictly under 
surveillance, are but little awakened. But even among these 
last there has been, under the quickening inspiration of 
present events, a rapid development, indicating that the same 
feeling is only latent. 

There is another consideration which must not be omitted. 
Many of these people have still but little confidence in us, 
anxiously looking to see what is to be our disposition of them, 
It is a mistake to suppose that, separated from the world, 
never having read a Northern book or newspaper relative to 
them, or talked with a Northern man expressing the sen- 
timents prevalent in his region, they are universally and 
with entire confidence welcoming us as: tueir deliverers. 
IIere, as everywhere else, where our army has met ‘them, 
they have been assured by their masters that we were going 
to carry them off to Cuba. There is probably not a rebel 
waster, from the Potomac to the Gulf, who has not repeatedly 
made this assurance to his slaves. No matter what his re- 
ligious vows may have been, no matter what his professed 
honor as a gentleman, he has not shrunk from the reiteration 
of this falschood. Never was there a people, as all who 
know them will testify, more attached to familiar places 
than they. Be their home a cabin, and not even that cabin 
their own, they still cling to it. The reiteration could not 
fail to have had some effect on a point on which they were so 
sensitive. Often it must have becn met with unbelief or 
great suspicion of its truth, It was also balanced by tho 
consideration that their masters would remove them into the 
interior, and perhaps to a remote region, and separate their 
families, about as bad as being taken to Cuba, and they felt 
more inclined to remain on the plantations, and take their 
chances with us. They have told me that they reasoned in 
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this way. But in many cases they fied at the approach of 
our army. ‘Then one or two bolder returning, tho rest were 
reiissured and came back. Recently, the laborers at Parry 
Island, seeing somo schooners approaching suspiciously, com- 
menced gathering their little effects rapidly together, and 
were about to run, when they were quieted by some of our 
teachers coming, in whom they had confidence. In some 
cases, their distrust has been increased by the bad conduct of 
some irresponsible white men, of which, for the honor of 
human nature, it is not best to speak more particularly, On 
the whole, their confidence in us has been greatly increased 
by the treatment they have reccived, which, in spite of many 
individual cases of injury less likely to occur under the strin- 
gent orders recentiy issued from the naval and military 
authorities, has been generally kind and humane. But the 
- distrust which to a greater or Iess extent may have existed 
on our arrival, renders necessary, if we would keep them 
faithful allics, and not informers to the enemy, the imme- 
diate-adoption of a system which shall be a pledge of our 
pretection and of our permanent interest in their welfare. 

The manner of the laborers toward us has been kind and 
deferential, doing for us such good offices as were in their 
power, as guides, pilots, or in more personal service, inviting 
us on the plantations to lunch of hominy and milk, or pota- 
toes, touching the hat in courtesy, and answering politely 
such questions as were addressed to them. If there have 
been exceptions to this rule, it was in the case of those whose 
bearing did not entitle them to the civility. 

Passing from general phascs of character or present dis- 

‘position, the leading facts in relation to the plantations and 
the mode of rendering them useful and determining what is 
best to be done, come next in order. 

The laborers on St. Helena and Ladies’ Islands very gon- 
erally remain on their respective plantations. This fact, 
arising partially from local attachment and partially because 
they can thus secure their allowance of corn, is important, as 
it will facilitate their redrganization. Some are absent, tem- 
porarily visiting a wife, cr relative, on anothcr plantation, 
and returning periodically for their rations. The disposition 
to roam, 80 far as it cxists, mainly belongs to the younger 
people, On Port Royal and Tilton Head Islands, there is 
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a much greater dispersion, due in part to their having been 
the scene of more active military movements, and in part to 
the taking in greater measure on these islands of the means 
of subsistence from the plantations. When the work re- 
commences, however, there is not likely to be any indisposi- 
tion to return to them. 

The statistics with regard to the number of laborers, field 
hands, acres planted to cotton and corn, are not presented as 
accurate statements, but only as reasonable approximations, 
which may be of service. 

The highest number of people on any plantation visited 
was on Coflin’s, where there are 260. Those on the planta- 
tion of Dr. Jenkins number 130; on that of the Eustis 
estate, 120; and the others, from &0 to 88. The average 
number on each is 81. ‘The field hands range generally from 
one-third to one-half of the number, the rest being house 
servants, old persons, and children. About five acres of cot- 
ton and corn are planted to a hand; and to potatoes, about 
five acres in all were devoted on the smaller plantations, and 
from twenty to thirty on the larger. 

The number of pounds in a bale of ginned cotton ranges 
from 300 to 400—the average number being not far from 
345 pounds per bale. ‘The average yield per acre on fifteen 
plantations was about 188 pounds. 

The material for compost is gathered in the periods of. most 
leisure—often in July and August, after the cultivation of 
the cotton plant is endcd, and before the picking has com- 
menced. Various materials are used, but quite gencrally 
mud and the coarse marsh grass, which abounds on the crecks 
near the plantations, are employed. ‘The manure is carted 
upon the land in January and February, and left in heaps, 
two or three cart-loads on cach task, to be spread at the time 
of listing. The land, by prevailing custom, lies fallow a 
year. ‘Ihe cotton and corn are planted in clevated rows or 
beds. ‘The next step is the listing, done with the hoc, and 
making the bed where the alleys were at the previous raising 
of the crop, and the alleys being made where the beds were 
before. In this process, half the old bed is hauled into the 
alley on the one side, and the other half into the alley on 
the other. This work is done mainly in February, being 
commenced sometimes the last of January. A “task” is 
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105 feet square, and contains twenty-one or twenty-two beds 
or rows. ach laborer is required to list a task and a half, 
or if the land is moist and heavy, a task and five or seven 
beds, say one-fourth or three-eighths of an acre. 

The planting of cotton commences about the 20th or last of 
March, and of corn’ about the same time or ecarlicr. It is 
continued through April, and by some planters it is not begun 
till April. The secds are deposited in the beds, a foot or a 
foot and a half apart on light land, and’ two feet apart on 
heavy land, and five or ten sccds left in a place, After the 
plant is growing, the stalks are thinned so as to Icave to- 
gether two on high land and one on low or rich Jand. The 
hoeing of the early cotton begins about the time that the plant- 
ing of the late has ended. The plant is cultivated with the 
hoe and plow during May, June and July, keeping the weeds 
down and thinning the stalks. The picking commences the 
last of August. The cotton being properly dried in the 
sun, is then stored in houses, ready to be ginacd. The gin- 
ning, or cleaning the fibre from the seed, is done either by 
gins operated by stcam, or by the well-known foot-gins—the 
latter turning out about 30 pounds of ginned cotton per day, 
and worked by one person, assisted by another, who picks 
out the specked and ycllow cotton. The steam-engine carries 
one or more gins, cach turning out 300 pounds per day, and 
requiring eight or ten hands to tend the engine and gins, 
more or less, according to the number of the gins. The foot- 
gins arc still more used than the gins operated by steam, — the 
latter being used mainly on the largest plantations, on which 
both kinds are sometimes employed. I have preserved notes 
of the kind and number of gins used on the plantations vis- 
ited, but it is unnecessary to give them here. Both kinds 
can be run entirely by the laborers, and after this year, the 
ginning should be done entirely here—among other reasons, 
to avoid transportation of the seed, which makes nearly three- 
fourths of the weight of the unginned cotton, and to preserve 
in better condition the seed required for planting. 

The allowance of clothing to the ficld hands in this dis. 
trict has been two suits per year, one for summer and another 
for winter, That of food has been mainly vogcetable—a 
peck of corn a weck to cach hand, with meat only in June, 
when the work is hardest, and at Christmas. No meat was 
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allowed in June, on some plantations, while on a few, more 
liberal, it was dealt out occasionally —as once a fortnight, or 
once a month. On a few, molasses was given at intervals. 
Children, varying with their ages, were allowed from two to 
six quarts of corn per week. The diet is more exclusively 
vegetable here than almost anywhere in the rebellious regions, 
and in this respect should be changed. It should be added, 
that there are a large quantity of oysters available for food 
Wn proper Feasons, 

Besides the above rations, the laborers were allowed cach 
to cultivate a small patch of ground, about a quarter of an 
acre, for themselves, when their work for their mastcr was 
done. Qn this, corn and potatoes, chiefly the former, were 
planted. The corn was partly caten by themselves, thus sup- 
plying in part the deficiency in rations; but it was, to a 
great extent, fed to a pig, or chickens, each hand being 
allowed to keep a pig and chickens or ducks, but not geese or 
turkeys. With the proceeds of the pig and chickens, gen- 
erally sold to the masters, and at pretty low ratcs, extra 
clothing, coffea; sugar, and that necessary of life with these 
people, as they think, tobaeco, were bought. 

In the report thus far, such facts in the condition of the 
territory now occupied by the forces of the United States 
have been noted as seemed to throw light on what could be 
done to reérganize the laborers, prepare them to become 
sober and sclf-supporting citizens, and secure the successful 
culture of a cotton-crop, now so necessary to be contributed 
to the markets of the world. It will appear drom them that 
these people are naturally religious and simple-hcarted —at- 
tached to the places where they have lived, still adhering to 
them both from a feeling of local attachment and self-interest 
in securing the means of subsistence; that they have the 
knowledge and expericnce requisite to do all the labor, from 
the preparation of the ground for planting until the cotton is 
baled, ready to be exported ; that they, or the great mass of 
them, are disposed to labor, with proper inducements thereto ; 
that they lean upon white men, and desire their protection, 
and could, therefore, under a wise system, be easily brought 
under subordination; that they aro susceptible to the higher 
considerations, as duty, and the love of offspring, and are not 
in any way inherently vicious, their defects coming from their 
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peculiar condition in the past or present, and not from con- 
stitutional pronencss to evil beyond what may be attributed 
to human nature; that they have among them natural chiefs, 
either by virtue of religious leadership or superior intelli- 
gence, who, being first addressed, may excrt a healthful influ- 
ence on the rest. ‘In a word, that, in spite of their condi- 
tion, reputed to be worse hcre than in many other parts of 
the rebellious region, there are such features in their life and 
character, that the opportunity is now offered to us to make 
of them, partially in this generation, and fully in the next, 
a happy, industrious, law-abiding, free and Christian people, 
if we have but the courage and patience to accept it. If 
this bo the better view of them and their possibilities, I will 
say that I have come to it after anxious study of all pecu- 
liar circumstances in their lot and character, and after anxious 
conference with reflecting minds here, who are prosccuting 
Jike inquiries, not overlooking what, to a casual spectator, 
might appear otherwise, and granting what is likely enough, 
that there are those among them whose characters, by reason 
of bad nature or treatment, are set, and not admitting of 
much improvement. And I will submit further, that, in 
common fairness and common charity, when, by the order of 
Providence, an individual or a race is committed to our care, 
the better view is entitled to be first practically applied. If 
this one shall be accepted and crowned with success, history 
will have the glad privilege of recording that this wicked 
and unprovoked rebellion was not without compensations most 
welcome to our race. 

What, then, should be the true system of administration 
here? 

It has been proposed to lease the plantations and the peo- 
ple upon them. To this plan there are two objections—ceach 
conclusive. In the first place, the leading object of the par- 
ties bidding for leases would be to obtain a largo immediate 
revenue— perhaps to make a fortune in a year or two. The 
solicitations of doubtful men, offering the highest price, would 
impose on the leasing power a stern duty of refusal, to which 
it ought not unnecessarily to be subjected. Tar better a sys- 
tem which shall not invite such men to harass the leasing 
power, or excite expectations of a spcedy fortune, to be de- 
rived from the labor of this people, Sccondly: No man, 
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not even the best of men, charged with the duties which 
ought to belong to the guardians of these people, should be 
put in a position where there would be such a conflict be- 
tween his humanity and his se’f-interest—his desire, on the 
one hand, to benefit the laborer, and, on, the other, the too 
often stronger desire to reap a large revenuc—perhaps to 
restore broken fortunes in a year or two. Such a system is 
beset with many of the worst vices of the slave system, with 
one advantage in favor of the latter, that it is for the interest 
of the planter to look to permancnt results. Let the history 
of British Mast India, and of all communitics where a supe- 
rior race has attempted to build up speedy fortunes on the 
labor of an inferior race occupying another region, be remem- 
bered, and no just man will listen to the proposition of lease 
ing, fraught as it is with such dangerous consequences, Per- 
sonal confidence forbids me to report the language of intense 
indignation which has been expressed against it here by some 
occupying high places of command, as also by others who 
have come here for the special purpose of promoting the wel- 
fare of these laborers. Perhaps it might yield to the treasury 
a larger immediate revenue, but it would be sure to spoil the 
country and its people in the end. The Government should 
be satisfied if the products of the territory may be made. 
sufficient for a year or two to pay the expenses of adminis- 
tration and supcrintendence, and the inauguration of a be- 
neficent system which will settle a great social question, en- 
sure the sympathies of forcign nations, now wielded against 
us, and advance the civilization of the age. 

The better course would be to appoint superintendents for 
each large plantation, and one for two or three smaller com- 
bined, compensated with a good salary, say $1,000 per year, 
selected with reference to peculiar qualifications, and as care- 
fully as one would choose a guardian for his children, clothed 
with an adequate power to enforce a paternal discipline, to 
require a proper amount of labor, cleanliness, sobriety, and 
better habits of life, and generally to promote the moral and 
intellectual culturo of the wards, with such other induce- 
ments, if there be any, placed before the superintendent as 
shall inspire him to constant cfforts to prepare them for use- 
ful and worthy citizenship. To quicken and ensure the fidel- 
ity of the superintendents, there should a director-general or 
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governor, who shall yisit the plantations, and sce that they 
are discharging these dutics, and, if necessary, he should be 
aided by others in the duty of visitation. This officer should 
be invested with liberal powers over all persons within his 
jurisdiction, 80 as to protect the blacks from each other and 
from white men, being required in most important cascs to 
confer with the military authorities in punishing offences. 
His proposed duties indicate that he should be a man of the 
best ability and character: better if he have already, by vir- 
tue of public services, a hold on the public confidence. Such 
an arrangement is ‘submitted as preferable for the present to 
any cumbersome territorial government. 

The laborers themselves, no longer slaves of their former, 
masters, or of the Government, but as yet in large numbers 
unprepared for the full privileges of citizens, are to be treated 
with sole reference to such preparation. No effort is to be 
spared to work upon their better nature and the motives 
which come from it—the love of wages, of offspring, and 
family, the desire of happiness, and the obligations of re- 
ligion. And when these fail,—and fail they will, in some 
cascs,— Wwe must not hesitate to resort, not to the lash, for 
as from the department of war so also from the department 
of labor, it must be banished, but to the milder and more 
effective punishments of deprivation of privileges, isolation 
from family and society, the workhouse, or even the prison. 
The laborers are to be assured at the outsct that parental and 
conjugal relations among them are to be protected and en- 
forced; that children, and al’ others desiring, are to be 
taught; that they will reccive wages; and that a certain just 
measure of work, with reference to the ability to perform it, 
if not willingly rendered, is to be required of all. The 
work, so far as the case admits, shall be assigned in proper 
tasks, the standard being what a healthy person of average 
capacity can do, for which a definite sum is to be paid. The 
remark may perhaps be pertinent, that, whatever may have 
been tho case with women or partially disabled persons, my 
observations, not yct sufficicnt to decide the point, have not 
impressed mo with the conviction that healthy persons, if 
they had been provided with an adcquate amount of food, 
and that animal in due proportion, could be said to have been 
overworked heretofore on theso islands, the main trouble hay- 
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ing been that they have not been so provided, and have not 
had the motives which smooth labor. Notwithstanding the 
frequent and severe chastisements which have been employed 
here in exacting labor, they have failed, and naturally enough, 
of their intended effects. ITuman beings are made up of so 
much more of spirit than of muscle, that compulsory labor, 
enforeed by physical pain, will not execed or equal, in the 
long run, voluntary labor with just inspirations; and the 
same law in less degree may be scen in the difference between 
the value of a whipped and jaded beast, and one well disci- 
plined and kindly treated. 

What should be the standard of wages where none have 
heretofore been paid, is less easy to determine. It should be 
graduated with reference to the wants of the laborer and the 
ability of the employer or Government; and this ability 
being determined by the value of the products of the labor, 
and the most that should be expected being, that for a year 
or two the system should not be a burden on the Treasury. 
Taking into consideration the cost of food and clothing, med- 
ical attendance and extras, supposing that the laborer would 
require rations of pork or beef, meal, coffee, sugar, molasses 
and tobacco, and that he would work 300 days in tho year, 
he should reecive about forty cents a day in order to enable 
hiin to lay up $30 a year; and each healthy woman could do 
about equally well. Three hundred days ia a year is, per- 
haps, too high an estimate of working days, when we con- 
sider the chances of sickness and days when, by reason of 
storms and other causes, there would be no work. It is 
assumed that the laborer is not to pay rent for tho small 
house tenanted by him, This sum, when the average number 
of acres cultivated by a hand, and the average yield per acre 
are considered with reference to market prices, or when the cx- 
pense of cach laborer to his former master, the interest on his 
assumed value and on the value of the land worked by him, — 
these being the elements of what it has cost the master before 
making a profit, —are computed, tho Government could afford 
to pay, leaving an ample margin to mect tho cost of the neces- 
Kary implements, as well as of suporintendence und adminis- 
tration, ‘lhe figures on which this estimate is based are at 
tho sorvico of the Department if desired. It must also be 
borne iu mind that the plautations will in tho end be carried 
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on more scientifically and cheaply than before, the plough 
taking very much the place of the hoc, and other imple- 
ments being introduced to facilitate industry and increase the 
productive power of the soil. ; : 

It being important to preserve all former habits which are 
not objectionable, the laborer should have his patch of ground 
on which to raise corn or vegetables for consumption or sale. 

As a part of the plan proposed, missionaries will be needed 
to address the religious clement of a race so emotional in 
their nature, exhorting to all practical virtues, and inspiring 
the laborers with a religious zcal for faithful labor, the good 
nurture of their children, and for clean and healthful habits. 
The benevolence of the Free States, now being directed 
hither, will gladly provide these. The Government should, 
however, provide some teachers specially devoted to teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic, say some twenty-five, for the 
territory now occupicd by our forces, and private benevolence 
might even be relied on for these. , 

The plan proposed is, of course, not presented as an ulti- 
mate result: far from it. It contemplates a paternal disci- 
pline for the time being, intended for present use only, with 
the prospect of better things in the future. As fast as the 
laborers show themselves fitted for all the privileges of citi- 
zens, they should be dismissed from the system and allowed 
to follow any employment they please, and where they please. 
They should have the power to acquire the fee simple of land, 
either with the procecds of their labor or as a reward of 
special merit; and it would be well to quicken their zeal for 
good behavior by proper recognitions. I shall not follow 
theso suggestions, as to the future, further, contenting myself 
with indicating what is best to be done at onco with a class of 
fellow-beings now thrown on our protection, entitled to be 
recognized us freemen, but for whose new condition the former 
occupants of the territory have diligently labored to unfit 
them. 

But whatever is thought best to be done, should be done 
at once. A system ought to have been commenced with the 
opening of the year. Beside that, demoralization increases 
with delay. The months of January and Mebruary aro tho 
months for proparing the ground by manuring and listing, 
and the menths of March and April aro for planting. AL. 
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ready, important time has passed, and in a very few wecks it 
will be too late to prepare for a crop, and too late to assign 
useful work to the laborers for a year to come. I implore 
the immediate intervention of your Department to avert the 
calamities which must cnsue from a further postponement. 
There is another precaution most necessary to be taken. 
As much as possible, persons enlisted in the army and navy 
should be kept separate from these people. The association 
produces an unhealthy excitement in the latter, and there are 
other injurious results to both parties which it is unnecessary 
to particularize. In relation to this matter, I had an inter- 
view with the I"lag-Officer, Com. Dupont, which resulted in 
an order that ‘no boats from any of the ships of the squad- 
ron can he permitted to land anywhere but at Bay Point and 
Hilton Head, without a pass from the Flect Captain,” and 
requiring the commanding officers of the vessels to give 
special attention to all intercourse between the men under 
their command and the various plantations in their vicinity. 
Whatever can be accomplished to that end by this humane 
and gallant officer, whe superadds to skill and courage in his 
profession the liberal views of a statesman, will not be left 
undone. The suggestion should also be made that, wheu em- 
ployment is given to this people, some means should be taken 
to enable them to obtain suitable goods at fair rates, and pre- 
cautions taken to prevent the introduction of ardent spirits 
umong them. , 
A loyal citizen of Massachusetts, Mr. Frederick A. Eustis, 
has recently arrived here. IIe is the devisee in a considera- 
ble amount under the will of the late Mrs. Eustis, who owned 
the large cstate on Ladies’ Island, and also another at Poco- 
taligo, the latter not yet in possession of our forecs. The 
executors are rebels, and reside at Charleston. Mr. Kustis 
has as yet reecived no funds by reason of the devise. Thero 
are two other loyal devisces and some other devisces resident 
in rebellious districts, and the latter are understood to have 
received dividends, Mr. Eustis is a gentleman of humaue 
and liberal views, and, accepting the present condition of 
things, desires that the people on these plantations should not 
be distinguished from their brethren on others, but equally 
admitted to their better fortunes. The circumstances of this 
case, though of a personal character, may furnish a useful 
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precedent. With great pleasure and confidence, I recom- 
mend that this loyal citizen be placed in charge of the planta- 
tion on Ladies’ Island, which he is willing to accept— the 
questions of property and rights under the will being reserved 
for subsequent determination. 

A bricf statement in relation to the laborers collected at 
the camps at Hilton Head and Beaufort may be desirable. 
At both places, they are under the charge of the Quartcr- 
master’s Department. At Ifilton Head, Mr. Barnard K. 
Lee, Jr., of Boston, is the Superintendent, assisted by Mr. 
J. D. McMath of Alleghany City, Penn., both civilians. 
The appointment of Mr. Lee is derived from Captain R, Sax- 
ton, Chicf Quartermaster of the Expeditionary Corps, a 
humane officer, who is deeply interested in this matter. The 
number at this camp are about 600, the registered number 
under Mr. Lee being 472, of which 137 are on the pay-roll. 
Of these 472, 279 are fugitives from the main land, or other 
points, still held by the rebels; 77 are from Hilton Iead 
Island; 62 from the adjacent island of Pinckney; 38 from. 
St. Helena; 8 from Port Royal; 7 from Spring, and one 
from Daufuskie. Of the 472, the much larger number, it 
will be seen, have sought refuge from the places now held by 
rebels; while the greater proportion of the remainder came 
in at an early period, before they considered themselves safe 
elsewhere, Since the above figures were given, forty-cight 
more, all from one plantation, and under the lead of the 
driver, came in together from the main land. Mr. Lee was 
appointed November 10th last, with instructions to assure the 
laborers that they would be paid a reasonable sum for thcir 
services, not yet fixed. They were contented with the assur- 
ance, and a quantity of blankets and clothing captured of 
the rebels was issued to them without charge. About De- 
cember Ist, an order was given that carpenters should be paid 
$8 per month, and other laborers $5 per month. Women 
and children were fed \ithout charge, the women obtaining 
washing and receiving the Pay, in some cases in considerable 
sums, not, howover, heretoford, very availablo, as there was 
no clothing for women for sale here. It will be seen that, 
under the order, laborers, par'ticu!arly those with fumilics, 
have been paid with sufficicnf Jiberality. There were 63 
laborers on the pay-roll on Decery ‘er 1st, and $101.50 were 
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paid to them for the preceding month. On January Ist, 
there were for the preceding month 127 on the pay-roll, en- 
titled to 8468.59, On February Ist, there were for the pre- 
ecding month 137 on the pay-roll, entitled to something more 
than for the month of January ; making in all due them not 
far from $1000. This delay of payment, due, it is stated, 
to a deficiency of small currency, has made the laborers 
uneasy, and affected the disposition to work. 

On January 18th, a formal order was issucd by General 
Sherman, regulating the rate of wages, varying from $12 to 
$8 per month for mechanics, and from $8 to $4 for other 
laborers. Under it, each laborer is to have, in addition, a 
ration of food. But from the monthly pay are to be de- 
ducted rations for his faiily, if here, and clothing both for 
himself and family. Commodious barracks have been erected 
for these people, and a guard protects their quarters. 

I have been greatly impressed by the kindness and good 
sense of Mr. Lee and his assistant, in their discipline of these 
people. The lash, let us give thanks, is hanished at last. 
No coarse words or profanity are used toward them. There 
has been less than a case of discipline a week, and the delin- 
quent, if a male, is sometimes made to stand on a barrel, or, 
if a woman, is put in a dark room, and such discipline has 
proved successful. The only exception, if any, is in the case 
of one woman, and the difliculty there was conjugal jealousy, 
she protesting that she was compelled by her master, against 
her will, to live with the man. 

There is scareely any profanity among them, more than 
one-half of the adults being members of churches, Their 
meetings are held twice or three times on Sundays, also on 
the evenings of Tuesday, Thursday and Vriday, They are 
conducted with fervent devotion by themsclves alone or in 
presence of a white clergyman, when the services of one are 
procurable, They close with what is called “a glory shout,” 
one joining hands with another, together in couples singing a 
verse and beating time with the foot. A fastidious religionist 
might object to this exercise; but being in accordance with 
usage, and innocent enough in itself, it 1s not open to excep- 
tion, As an evidence of the effects of the new system in in- 
apiring self-reliance, it should be noted that tho other evening 
they called a mecting of their own accord, and voted, the 
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motion being regularly made and put, that it was now but 
just that they should provide the candles for their mectings, 
hitherto provided by the Government. A collection was 
taken at a subscquent mecting, and $2.48 was the result. 
The incident may be trivial, but it justifies a pleasing infer- 
ence. No school, it is to be regretted, has yet been started, 
except one on Sundays, but the call for reading books is daily 
made by the.laborers. The suggestion of Mr. Lee, in which 
I most heartily concur, should not be omitted—that with the 
commencement of the work on the plantations, the laborers 
should be distributed upon them, having regard to the fumily 
relations and the places whence they come. 

Of the number and condition of the laborers at Beaufort, 
less accurate information was attainable, and fewer statistics 
than could be desired. They have not, till within a few 
days, had a General Superintendent, but have been under the 
charge of persons detailed for the purpose from the army. 
I saw one whose manner and language toward them was, to 
say the Icast, not elevating. A new Quartermaster of the 
post has recently commenccd his duties, and a better order of 
things is expected. He has appointed as Superintendent Mr. 
Wm. Harding, a citizen of Daufuskie Island. An enrollment 
has commenced, but is not yet finished.. There are supposed 
to be about six hundred at Beaufort. The number has been 
largcr, but some have already returned to the plantations in 
our possession from which they came. At this point, the 
Rev. Solomon Peck, of Roxbury, Mass., has done great good 
in preaching to them and protecting them from tho depreda- 
tions of white men. IIe has established a school for the chil- 
dren, in which aro sixty pupils, ranging in age from six to 
fifteen years. They are rapidly learning their letters and 
simple reading. Tho teachers are of tho same race with 
the taught, of ages respectively of twenty, thirty, and fifty 
years. Tho name of one is John Milton. A visit to the 
school leaves a remarkable impression. One secs there those 
of pure African blood, and others ranging through the lighter 
shades, and among them brunettes of the fairest features, I 
taught several of the children their letters for an hour or two, 
and during the recess heard the three teachers, at their own 
request, recite their spelling-lessons of words of one syllable, 
and read two chapters of Matthew. It seemed to be a morn- 
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ing well spent. Nor have the efforts of Dr. Peck been con- 
fined to this point. IIe has preached at Cat, Cane and 
Ladies’ Island, anticipating all other white clergymen, and 
on Sunday, February 2d, at the Baptist Church on St. Ielena, 
to a large congregation, where his ministrations have been 
attended with excellent effects. On my visits to St. ITclena, 
I found that no white clergyman had been there since our 
military occupation began, that the laborers were waiting for 
one, and there was a demoralization at some points which 
timely words might arrest. I may be permitted to state, that 
it was'at my own suggestion that he made the appointment 
on this island. I cannot forbear to give a moment's testi- 
mony to the nobility of character displayed by this venerable 
man. Of mild and genial temperament, equally earnest and 
sensible, enjoying the fruits of culture, and yet not dissuaded 
by them from the humblest toil, having reached an age when 
most others would have declined the duty, and left it to be 
discharged by younger men; of narrow means, and yet in 
the main defraying his own expenses, this man of apostolic 
faith and life, to whose labors both hemispheres bear witness, 
left his home to guide and comfort this poor and shepherdless 
flock; and to him belongs, and ever will belong, the distin- 
guished honor of being the first minister of Christ to enter 
the ficld which our arms had opened. 

The Rev. Mansfield French, whose mission was authen- 
ticated and approved by the Government, prompted by be- 
nevolent purnoses of his own, and in conference with others 
in the city of New York, has been here two weeks, during 
which time he has been industriously occupied in examining 
the state of the islands and their population, in conferring 
with the authoritics, and laying the foundation of beneficent 
appliances with reference to their moral, educational, and 
material wants. ‘These, having received the sanction of offi- 
eers in command, he now returns to commend to the public, 
and the Government will derive important information from 
his report. Beside other things, he proposes, with the ap- 
proval of the authorities here, to secure authority to intro- 
duce women of suitable experience and ability, who shall 
give industrial instruction to those of their own sex among 
these people, and who, visiting from dwelling to dwelling, 
shall strive to improve their houschold life, and give such 
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counscls as women can best communicate to women. All 
civilizing influences like these should be welcomed here, and 
it cannot be doubted that many noblo hearts among tho 
women of the Jand will volunteer for the service. 

There are some matcrial wants of this territory requiring 
immediate attention. The means of subsistence have been 
pretty well preserved on the plantations on St. Helena; so 
also on that part of Ladies’ adjacent to St. Helena. But on 
Port Royal Island, and that part of Ladies’ near to it, desti- 
tutivua has commenced, and will, unless provision is made, be- 
come very great. Large amounts of corn for forage, in 
quantitics from fifty to four or five hundred bushels from a 
plantation, have been taken to Beaufort. On scarccly any 
within this district is there enough to last beyond April, 
whercas it is needed till August. On others, it will last only 
two or three weeks, and on some it is entirely exhausted. It 
is statcd that the forage was taken because no adequate sup- 
ply was at hand, and requisitions for it were not seasonably 
answered, The further taking of the corn in this way has 
now been forbidden; but the Government must be prepared 
to meet the exigency which it has itself created. It should 
be remembered that this is not a grain-exporting region, corn 
being produced in moderate crops only for consumption.’ 
Similar destitution will take place on other islands, from the 
same cause, unless provision is made. 

The horses, mules and oxen, in large numbers, have been 
taken to Beaufort and Hilton Head as means of transporta- 
tion. It is presumed that they, or most of them, are no 
longer needed for that purpose, and that they will be re- 
turned to those who shall have charge of the plantations. 
Cattle to the number of a hundred, and in some cases less, 
have been taken from a plantation and slaughtered, to furnish 
fresh beef for the army. Often cattlo have been killed by 
irresponsible foraging partics, acting without competent au- 
thority. There can bo no doubt that tho army and navy 
have been in great want of the variation of the rations of 
salt beef or pork; but it also deserves much consideration, if 
the plantations are to be permanently worked, how much of a 
draught they can sustain. 

The garden seeds have been pretty well used up, and I 
inclose a desirable list furnished moe by a gentleman whose 
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experience cnables him to designate those adapted to the soil, 
and useful too for army supplics. The general cultivation 
of tho islands also requires the sending ot a quantity of 
ploughs and hoes. 


It did not seem a part of my duty to look specially after 
matters which had been safely entrusted to others; but it is 


pleasing, from such observation as was casually made, to tes- 
tify that Licutenant-Colonel William IT. Reynolds, who was 
charged with the prescryation of the cotton and other con- 
fiscated property, notwithstanding many difficultics in his 
way, has fulfilled his duties with singular fidelity and success. 

Since the writing of this report was commenced, some 
action has béen taken which will largely increase the num- 
bers of persons thrown on the protection of the Governinent. 
To-day, February 10th, the 47th Regiment New York Vol- 
unteers has been ordered to take military occupation of North 
Edisto Island, which is stated to have had formerly a popula- 
‘tion of 5000 or 6000, and a large number of plantations, 
a movement which involves great additional responsibility. 
Agents for the collection of cotton are to accompany it. 

I[erewith is communicated a copy of an order by Gencral 
Sherman, dated Jcbruary Oth, 1862, relative to the disposi- 
tion of the plantations and of their occupants. It is an evi- 
dence of the deep interest which the Commanding General 
takes in this subject, and of his conviction that the exigency 
requires prompt and immediate action from the Government. 

I leave for Washington, to add any oral explanations which 
may be desired, expecting to return at once, and, with the 
permission of the Department, to organize the laborers on 
rome one plantation, and superintend them during the plant- 
ing scason, and upon its close, business engagements require 
that I should be relieved of this appointment. 


I am, with great respect, 
Your fricnd and servant, 


EDWARD L. PIERCE. 
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EDUCATIONAL OOMMISSION. 


The Committee on Teachers and on Finance would call the atten- 
tion of the friends of the Commission to the importance of additional 
subscription to its funds. 

There are at Port Royal and other places, many thousands of 
colored persons, lately slavea, who are now under the protection 
of the U.S. Government. They are a well-disposed people, ready 
to work, and eager to learn. With a moderate amount of well- 
directed, systematic labor, they would very soon be able to raise 
crops more than sufficient for their own support. But they need 
aid and guidance in their first steps towards the condition of self- 
supporting, independent laborers. 

It is the object of the Commission to give them this nid, by 
sending out, as agents, intelligent and benevolent persons, who shall 
instruct and care for them. ‘These agents are called teachers, but 
their teaching will by no means be confined to intellectual instruc- 
tion. It will include all the more important and fundamental lessons 
of civilization, —voluntary industry, self-reliance, frugality, fore- 
thought, honesty and truthfulness, cleanliness and order. Witlf 
these will be combined intellectual, moral and religious instruction. 

The plan is approved by the U. S. Government, and Mr. Ep- 
warp L. Preren, the Special Agent of the Treasury Department, 
is authorized to accept the services of the agents of thia Commis- 
sion, and to provide for them transportation, quarters and subsistence. 
Their salaries are paid by the Commission. 

More than one hundred and fifty applications have been received 
hy the Committee on Teachers, and thirty-five able and efticient 

rsons have been selected. Twenty-nine of these sailed for Port 
Royal in the Atlantic, on the 3d instant. ‘Three were already actively 
employed at that place, and the others are to follow by the next 
steaincr. Some of these are volunteers, who gratuitously devote 
their time and labor to this cause. Others reccive a monthly salary 
from the Commission. 

The funds in the treasury, derived from voluntary and almost 
unsolicited contributions, are sufficient to support those now in scr- 
vice for two or three montha. But the Commission is as yet only on 
the threshold of its undertaking. It is stated by Mr. Pierce that 
at least one hundred and fifty teachers could be advantageously 
employed in the vicinity of Vort Royal alone. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. Witritam Enpicott, Jr., 
Treasurer, No. 83 Summer street, or to cither of the Committee 
on Finance. 


Grorae 3. Emerson, Enwarp ATKINSON, 

Le Baron RoRSELL, Martin Brimmen, 

Loring Lotinor, Witiiam Enpicortt, JR., 

Crarves F. BARNARD, JAMES T. Fisner, 

Il. F. Stevenson, Wi 1am I. Bownitcn, 
Committee on T'cachers. Committce on Finance. 


Boston, March 14, 1462. 
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